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ABSTRACT 

This study employs a qualitative research methodology to examine how four 
primary teachers used a district literacy performance assessment. Data were collected 
through observations, interviews, and documents, which consist of procedures and 
rationale of teacher use of the assessment. Grounded theory and NUD*IST software 
were used for text analysis and theory building. 

The study shows that a theory-grounded teacher-empowered K-2 performance 
assessment program, accompanied with the District’s low level of interference could 
interact very well with teachers’ high ethical standards on assessments. Specifically, 
when in-service was voluntary, teachers did not spontaneously practice comprehensive 
portfolio or student self-assessment but mainly relied on observation and interviews; 
discussion among teachers on assessment was also limited because of time constraints. 
Rubrics seemed to work as conceptual frameworks for data collection and evaluation 
(Dorfman, 1997, Khattri et al., 1998, and Falk 1994) and teachers usually grounded their 
evaluation on evidence (Falk, 1998). Dimensional scoring and flexible marking across 
proficiency levels were implemented, which did not lead teachers to focus on student 
weakness as warned by Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998); in fact, teachers appeared 
to focus on strength. 

Information obtained from the assessment was criteria-referenced and 
individualized. Teachers did not use normative language (Pearson, DeStefano, & Garcia, 
1998) when commenting on student performance. Still, in-service on direct questioning 
technique is strongly recommended (Resnick and Resnick, 1996) to explore higher-order 
thinking processes and to diagnose learning problems. 
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The assessment results were used mainly to keep track of student performance 
and to provide remedial teaching. There seemed to a gap between assessment results and 
corresponding pedagogical strategies. It is recommended that performance assessment 
programs be accompanied with in-service on extensive repertories of instructional 
strategies (Darling-Hammond & Ancess, 1996; and Wolf & Reardon, 1996). It is not 
conclusive that teacher involvement in rubric development and peer discussion (Pearson, 
DeStefano, and Garcia, 1998) and teacher experiences on assessments, task types, and 
integration (Khattri et al. 1998) would make assessment results more instructionally 
useful. 

The present study suggests further research on low-performing schools. It is also 
important to explore the impact of assessment results on teaching where in-service on 
direct questioning, portfolio, student self-assessments, and/or repertories of pedagogy are 
provided. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Advocates of performance assessments assert that performance assessments foster 
quality instruction (e.g., Gipps, 1994; McLaughlin, 1991; Resnick & Resnick, 1996). 
They believe performance assessments provide information about the ability and skill 
level of individual students, which will help teachers tailor instructional content and 
strategies to student needs (Marzano, 1995). As examined by Resnick and Resnick 
(1996), when students are engaged in performance-based tasks (e.g., conducting oral 
book reports, writing essays, and solving/explaining answers of open-ended problems), 
students’ higher order thinking, effort in dealing with complexity, judgment, and 
uncertainty are fully displayed (Resnick & Resnick, 1996). In addition, through directly 
observing, listening to, conferencing with students, and collecting students’ work samples 
over time, teachers document, evaluate, and are informed about individual student’s 
learning strengths, weaknesses, previous knowledge, preferences, interests, and styles 
(Borko, Flory, & Gumbo, 1993; Dorfman, 1997). Salinger (1998) concludes that, 
ultimately, performance assessments present “a cumulative, rich portrait of learners’ 
strengths, weaknesses and capabilities” (p. 183) which enables teachers to help each 
student learn more effectively. 

Gullo (1994) believes that there are three advantages to using alternative 
assessments (e.g., performance assessments) in educating K-2 young children. First, 
children’s developmental changes over time are identified and documented; this promotes 
individualization of curriculum and instruction. Second, teachers have many 
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opportunities to observe and record children’s competence, frequently in various settings; 
this helps teachers decide which types of activities and settings best facilitate learning for 
individual children. Third, actual curricular activities are used as assessment instruments, 
which provides concrete and systematic means for measuring curricular effectiveness and 
modifying instruction. Thus, it is through continuous, comprehensive, and integrative 
processes that young children’s academic and developmental progress is monitored, and 
the information gained from the assessment then becomes the foundation for pedagogical 
modification. 

Empirical studies of the effects of performance assessments on informed teaching 
did show some success. The Primary Language Record (PLR) (Barr, Ellis, Hester, & 
Thomas, 1988), developed by the Center for Language in Primary Education (CLPE) in 
London, England and piloted in California (Barr & Cheong, 1993; Miserlis, 1993) and 
throughout New York State and New York City (Falk, 1995; Falk & Darling-Hammond, 
1993; Falk, McMurdy, & Darling-Hammond, 1995), has been shown to impact 
elementary teaching on language arts. Falk (1994) indicates that through the process of 
observing and documenting students’ performance and their work, teachers became more 
sensitive to and more responsive to students’ diverse learning styles and ways of 
expressing their learning. Falk (1998) also points out that the reading scales (a scoring 
mechanism that outlines a full range of strategies, stages, and skills of literacy 
proficiency) of the PLR provide a conceptual framework for teachers to understand, 
observe, and discuss (with colleagues and parents) student literacy development. 

Austin Independent District in Texas implemented the Primary Assessment of 
Language Arts and Mathematics (PALM) model in grades K-2 during the 1994-5 
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academic year. The PALM model draws upon three types of performance assessments: 
curriculum embedded assessments, ‘taking a closer look’ assessments, and on-demand 
assessments (Hoffman, Roser, & Worthy, 1998). In an evaluation study of PALM, 
required by the district Board of Trustees, teachers reported that they improved their 
skills in organizing assessment information, communicating with parents regarding 
individual student progress, and passing on the information to the next year’s teachers to 
assure continuous progress (Hoffman et al., 1998). 

Nonetheless, studies such as Hoffman et al. (1998) are rare. Most performance 
assessment programs documented so far have involved older students (grades three and 
higher) and were initiated by state or national level agencies. District-initiated 
performance assessments for K-2 young children have not been documented or examined 
to a satisfactory degree. Details such as day-to-day classroom data of what assessment 
information was obtained and how the information was used in a local classroom context 
(e.g., teaching beliefs and teacher philosophy, subject areas, and grade level) based on the 
characteristics of a performance assessment program have not been fully explored. 

Specifically, much literature deals with large-scale performance assessments 
designed for older students. The California Assessment Program' (CAP) (Weiss, 1994) 
targets grades 3, 6, 8, 10, and 12. The Kentucky Instructional Results Information 
System (KIRIS) - Performance Assessments (Khattri, Reeve, & Kane, 1998) is for grades 
4, 8, 11, and 12. The Maryland School Performance Program (MSPAP) (Afflerbach, 
Almasi, Guthrie, & Schafer, 1996) is for grades 3, 8, and 12. The Arizona Student 
Assessment Program (ASAP) (Mitchell, 1992) is for grades 5, 8, and 11. The New York 
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State Elementary Science Program Evaluation Test (ESPET) (Mitchell, 1992) is for grade 
4. The Oregon State-initiated performance assessment program (Khattri et al., 1998) is 
for grades 3, 5, 8, and 10. The Vermont State-initiated performance assessment program 
(Khattri et al., 1998) is for grades 4, 5 and 8. The Connecticut Science and Mathematics 
Assessment (Mitchell, 1992) and Mabry (1992) are both for high school students. Even 
the New Standards Project (NSP) (NCEE, 1997a, 1997c; Resnick & Simmons, 1993) are 
a set of performance assessment system and achievement standards that students at the 
end of fourth, eighth, and tenth grades should achieve. 

Performance assessments at the district level are not so visible. Khattri et al. 
(1998) state that there has not been a comprehensive account of district-initiated 
performance assessment practices. So far, the list of districts that have developed their 
own district wide performance assessment programs is short. It includes districts such as 
San Diego City, California; South Brunswick, New Jersey; Frederick County, Maryland; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Prince William County, Virginia (all in Khattri et al., 1998); Austin 
Independent, Texas (Hoffman et al., 1998); Varona, Wisconsin (Pelavin Associates & 
CCSSO, 1991); and an early literacy portfolio documented in Salinger (1998). In fact, 
few school districts have actually undertaken the massive work of replacing existing 
standardized, multiple-choice tests with alternative assessments, e.g., performance 
assessments (Salinger, 1998). Nonetheless, it is believed that district level assessment 
reform takes a smaller scale effort (Khattri et al., 1998) and a full account of how school 
districts moved toward systemic use of alternative forms of assessment (Gomez, Graue, 

& Bloch, 1991; Lamme & Hysmith, 1991; Valencia, Hiebert, & Afflerbach, 1994) should 
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benefit those districts that plan to develop their own performance-based assessment 
program. 

More importantly, additional data are needed to illustrate what is really happening 
in classrooms when performance assessments are implemented. The nature and 
complexity of what assessment information is collected from performance assessments 
and the extent to which the information obtained is useful and used by classroom teachers 
under specific circumstances needs to be documented and understood. After all, simply 
implementing performance assessments may not automatically improve teaching quality 
and/or learning outcomes. Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) warn that holistic 
scores obtained from performance assessments may not be instructionally informative. 
Even when teachers are provided with a standard-based scoring system they still use 
normative language to characterize student performance to norms (Pearson & DeStefano, 
1993). 

Several factors may affect the extent to which a performance assessment is 
informatively useful. First, the success of performance assessments may rely heavily 
upon teacher support and their “broad knowledge of curriculum, extensive repertoires of 
instructional strategies, and deep understandings of learners and learning” (Dorfman, 
1997, p. 4; see also Darling-Hammond & Ancess, 1996; Wolf & Reardon, 1996). 

Second, the design or the characteristics of the performance assessment program 
may also be crucial. Khattri et al. (1998) state that their data indicate different types of 
performance-based assessment tasks have different degrees of impact on teaching and 
learning. They conclude that assessment systems composed of portfolios or extended 
performance tasks tended to cause significant shifts in curriculum, whereas most sites 
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using on-demand assessment tasks exhibited only marginal impact on the classroom 
curriculum. Khattri et al. (1998) also hypothesize that the more the assessment is 
integrated with instruction the more likely the assessment can fulfill its pedagogical 
purposes, and the more students and teachers are involved in the assessment, the more 
likely the assessment can help reform teaching and learning in profound ways. 

Third, studies of Salinger (1998) on an early literacy portfolio assessment 
program and Falk (1998) and Khattri et al. (1998) on the Primary Language 
Record/Primary Learning Record, indicate that the purpose(s) that an assessment 
program serves and the development stage of an assessment program may determine the 
type of information that teachers obtain and their use of the information. When an 
assessment program is newly developed and serves to align with an instructional reform, 
teachers tend to gather information to improve their assessment skills. On the other hand, 
when an assessment program is adopted by teachers who have had experience using the 
assessment methods and tasks, these teachers tend to collect information of students’ 
learning needs to improve their instruction. 

Intuitively, other factors such as grade levels, subject areas, teaching styles and 
teacher trust of the assessment may also affect the quantity and quality of data perceived 
and/or gathered by teachers and the extent to which the information is used. These 
factors and their working mechanisms all need to be further explored in classroom 
contexts. 

Given the above concerns, the primary purpose of the present study is to 
document and understand the complexity of how teachers conducted a district-wide K-2 
performance assessment program in language arts. The extent to which teachers varied in 
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their administration/implementation of the assessment and how they used information 
obtained from the assessments to adjust or plan their instruction is explored. Factors that 
seemed to affect teachers’ information gathering and their uses of information are the 
major focus of the present study, for example, the assessment methods, and teachers’ 
integration of the assessment program with their regular classroom instruction. 

The research questions are: 

1. How did the teachers’ behavior/practice vary from District expectations in the 
administration of the K-2 Performance Assessment Program on reading and 
writing, and why? 

2. What information did the teachers actually obtain, and how? To what extent was 
the information obtained limited to what was specified in evaluation rubrics? 

3. How did the teachers use the assessment results? To what extent did the District 
use the assessment results for accountability purposes? To what extent did 
teachers use the assessment results for instructional purposes? 
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CHAPTER 2 
LITERATURE REVIEW 

Performance Assessment 
Introduction 

The U. S. Congress Office of Technology Assessment (1992) broadly defines 
performance assessment as “testing that requires a student to create an answer or a 
product that demonstrates his or her knowledge or skills.” More specifically, Khattri and 
Sweet (1996) define performance assessment as “a type of assessment that requires 
students to actually perform, demonstrate, construct, and develop a product or a solution 
under defined conditions and standards” (p. 3). Navarrete and Gustke (1996) state that 
“true performance assessments use students’ previously acquired knowledge in solving 
problems and allow the learners to apply and transfer that knowledge in a variety of 
contexts” (p. 2). Thus, the features common in most definitions of performance 
assessment are that responses are created or constructed by the students, rather than 
chosen from presented options as in traditional multiple-choice tests (Rudner & Boston, 
1994), and that performance assessment examines what knowledge and skills a student 
demonstrates, rather than just focusing on whether the student gets the right answer. 

Performance assessments usually focus on examining the essence of the 
discipline(s) (Garcia & Pearson, 1994) and items in performance assessments usually 
directly reflect the intended outcome rather than knowledge about the outcome (Rudner 
& Boston, 1994). Furthermore, performance assessments commonly rely heavily on the 
scorers’ deliberate observations and professional judgment (Mehrens, 1992). When 
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teachers are involved in the evaluation of their own students’ performance, Gipps (1994) 
believes performance assessments will affect teachers’ professional development. 

The purpose and use of performance assessments has been strongly debated. The 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing (NCEST, 1992) suggests that states 
or local entities use performance assessments for system accountability. Rudner and 
Boston (1994) warn that when performance assessments are used for high-stakes 
purposes (e.g., graduation and program admission), corruptibility, motivation, equity, and 
psychometric issues arise. For example, teachers teach to the test (corruptibility), 
students seeing standards beyond their ability simply give up learning (motivation), the 
single set of goals and standards are not appropriate for poor school districts and students 
from diverse linguistic/cultural backgrounds (equity), and the generalizability and 
reliability of the outcome measured is limited (psychometric issues). 

Performance assessments are not entirely new in American education. For years 
teachers have been assigning written reports, oral presentations, or art/science projects for 
teaching purposes and as a base for course grades. What is new is that, since the middle 
1980s, performance assessments have been used for instructional and curricular purposes 
and have spread into accountability and certification on a large scale (Khattri & Sweet, 
1996; Navarrete & Gustke, 1996). Khattri, Reeve, Kane, and Adamson (1995) report that 
performance assessments are currently used to support systematic state-, district-, or 
school-wide objectives such as “guiding changes in instruction and curriculum, 
monitoring student achievement toward desired outcomes, holding schools accountable 
for student achievement, and certifying student capabilities” (p. v). Smith and Cohen 
(1991) opine that performance assessments are not just the latest bandwagon or another 
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short-term fix but surely will have an impact on classrooms. Smith and Cohen contend 
that performance assessments examine the purpose of education, identify the skills of 
students, and empower teachers. 

California spearheaded the trend with statewide open-ended mathematics 
assessments in the late 1980s, and Vermont followed with statewide portfolio 
assessments (Khattri et al., 1995). Kane and Mitchell (1996) report that more than 40 
states have adopted performance assessments, especially in writing. Garcia and Pearson 
(1994) indicate that performance assessments have permeated the school curriculum in 
Arizona, California, Maryland, Vermont, Kentucky, New York, etc. and other schools are 
pursuing performance assessments in reading, writing, mathematics, and science. 

Formats 

Generally speaking, any “student-constructed responses to comprehensive 
demonstrations or collections of work over time” are qualified tasks for performance 
assessments (Elliott, 1994). For example, Payne (1997) suggests a wide range of 
performance-based tasks, such as “essays, science experiments, physical demonstration, 
and portfolios . . ., photographic collections, problem solving games, audio or video 
tapes, computer shows, oral or written reports, drawings or diagrams, simulations, 
models, or constructed written responses to open-ended problems.” On the other hand, 
Gipps (1994) believes that the aim of performance assessments is “to model the real 
learning activities” (p. 98), thus performance assessments should be carried out as part of 
normal classroom work rather than as on-demand tasks for assessment purposes. 
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Khattri et al. (1998) warn that the term, ‘performance assessment,’ has been used 
to describe “a very wide range of student testing instruments and systems” (p. 60). 

Seeing the necessity of distinguishing one performance assessment system from another, 
Khattri et al. (1998) propose a “sample-based conceptual framework of performance 
assessments.” According to this framework, key characteristics of performance 
assessments are: assessment tasks (on-demand, extended, demonstrations, portfolios, and 
others), task dimensions (time demands, applied problem-solving skills demands, 
metacognitive demands, social competencies, student control, and relationships among 
the dimensions of assessment tasks), scoring method (generic scoring rubric, specific 
scoring ,structured observation), integration with instruction, linkages to (state, district, 
school) standards, level of prescription, and the scope of pedagogical net that the 
performance assessment program plans to cast. 

The benefits of following Khattri et al. (1998) framework when one presents or 
documents a performance assessment are twofold. First, readers will be informed of 
‘exactly’ what a performance assessment program really constitutes. Second, when 
effects of performance assessments on teaching (and/or learning) occurs, the specified 
characteristics of the assessment may provide sources for readers to trace the cause(s) and 
even to hypothesize. This is the framework that the present study follows to describe the 
performance assessment programs in the assessment literature. 

Effects on Teaching 

Flexer and Gerstner (1993) argue that the effects of alternative forms of 
assessment on teaching are as yet untested. They point out that, at best, the negative 
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evidence collected from research on the effects of traditional multiple-choice tests 
implies that alternative assessments can improve instruction. On the other hand, some 
believe that performance assessments “offer an alternative means for monitoring and 
documenting student progress” (Day, 1996), which may prompt changes in instructional 
content and methods in classrooms. 

Advocates of performance assessments usually promise high consequential 
validity. Advocates believe assessment tasks are “a faithful reflection of intended and 
important learning outcomes, and can encourage a tendency to direct teaching towards 
higher order skills and processes” (see discussion in Gipps, 1994, p. 101). Gipps claims 
that certain characteristics of performance assessments can contribute to systemic validity 
(Frederiksen & Collins, 1989) through the directness and instructional value of the 
performance-based tasks. Gipps believes that through assessing cognitive skills directly, 
instead of through more abstract tasks, “teaching to the task will be teaching to the 
domain” (p. 102). Resnick and Resnick (1996) also maintain that direct measures 
provide an opportunity to display the higher-order thinking, effort in dealing with 
complexity, judgment, and uncertainty (L. B. Resnick, 1987) that teachers often seek to 
foster. 

Nevertheless, in the discussion of ten dilemmas of performance assessment, 
Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) caution that standard-referenced information may 
not be instructionally useful. These authors maintain that teachers still tend to refer 
student performance to norms and fail to recognize the diagnostic information provided 
in the assessment results. Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia support a dimensional scoring 
system so that assessment results can be more informative but warn that when 
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dimensional scoring is used teachers might look for particular weakness of student 
performance. 

In fact, it is because of the belief that “assessment is a lever for change in teaching 
and learning” (Mitchell, 1992), that large-scale performance assessments, such as the 
ones used in Arizona, Maryland, New York, and Connecticut, were implemented. The 
aim of these programs is to use assessments to reinforce the curriculum and instruction to 
a desired direction and to hold schools accountable for that achievement (Mitchell, 1992). 
In these programs, extended and integrative project-based assessment tasks were given, 
accompanied by matrix sampling (each time, e.g., any set of prompts, topics, and genres 
are equally possible to be chosen as an assessment item). It was the impossibility of 
predicting that gives assessments the power to change (Mitchell, 1992). For example, 
teachers had no choice but to model the sample prompts and provide project-based 
learning opportunities on all topics in all genres for all purposes to all students. 

Furthermore, because of the accountability purposes of the large-scale 
performance assessment programs, scoring fairness is regarded as crucial. Thus, in these 
programs teachers do not usually grade their own students’ work. Mitchell (1992) states, 
“In 1990, twenty-seven states used writing samples as part of their statewide assessments, 
but more than twenty of these states employed outside companies to grade the essays” (p. 
39). In some programs, e.g., the California Assessment Program (CAP), students would 
not even receive a grade for their own work but each school would receive a scaled score. 

It is clear that in these large-scale performance assessment programs only the 
scorers, not classroom teachers, are informed of student learning progress and problems. 
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It is difficult for teachers to make day-to-day decisions about what to teach and how to 
teach to maximize students’ learning. 

Because of the above considerations, large-scale performance assessments 
implemented mainly for accountability purposes, will not be further investigated. The 
present study focuses on performance assessment programs that are more likely to 
provide instructionally useful feedback to classroom K-2 teachers. 

Information Gained 

Borko et al. (1993) conducted yearlong intervention workshops to help 14 third- 

grade teachers develop and implement performance assessments in their classrooms. 

Regarding the information gained from the performance assessment, one teacher, 

“Abby,” reported that by listening to students read, talking to students, and asking direct 

questions (e.g., “What did you do to get to this point? Why did you do that? What might 

you do next?”) (Herman, Aschbacher, & Winters, 1992, p. 116), she obtained information 

to determine what her students knew and could do in reading. For another teacher, 

“Jackie”, conferencing with students provided her information about the affective 

component of her students’ reading. She usually asked herself, “Are they enjoying the 

book?” The same teacher reported that through observing students engaged in activities, 

she found out what her students needed to complete a task and how successful the 

students were with that task. More explicitly, Jackie commented, 

“I think it [new types of assessment] gives us insight into the student’s thinking 
and learning, more so than Just a score or plus number. So I think what we have 
done with the project has really taught us what process did they follow ... I think 
I know more about my students and where they’re coming from than just are they 
right or wrong” (p. 12). 
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Herman et al. (1992) propose that, through analyzing process information 
collected from performance assessments, teachers can look for patterns related to 
outcomes and gain valuable information about how to help students improve. Herman et 
al. suggest that teachers ask themselves the following questions: 

1 . Did successful students approach the task in significantly different ways from 
less successful students? 

2. What kinds of misconceptions did the poor performers hold and how might 
these be related to deep misunderstanding of what was taught? 

3. What kinds of errors did poor performers make? 

4. Where in the process of completing a task did students have difficulty? 



This indicates that disciplined procedures are needed for teachers to capture the 
information revealed from performance assessments. Herman et al. (1992) suggest that a 
longitudinal approach that puts assessment results into perspective combined with 
multiple measures of the same outcomes should provide a more complete picture of 
student achievement. 



Factors Affecting Information Gathering 
Teacher intuition may play an important role in the practice of gathering 
information from assessments. For example, Flexer, Cumbo, Borko, Mayfield, and 
Marion (1995) conducted a study of 14 third-grade teachers. In that study, although 
teachers admitted that observations and exchanges with students were valuable sources of 
information, teachers did not consider these two as assessment instruments. These 
teachers felt that they trusted their intuition better and that “they watched children 
carefully enough each day to know exactly who knew what and what difficulties they 
were having” (p. 26). 
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Student behavior may also affect teacher evaluation of students’ performance or 
work. Gipps, Brown, McCallum, and McAlister (1995) report that six out of their 31 
primary-grade teachers resisted criterion-referenced approaches and incorporated 
children’s effort into their final grades because, for those teachers, “achievement and 
effort are both relevant constructs” (p. 180). Brookhart (1993) also reports a similar 
finding in teacher grading practices. 

On the other hand, Gipps et al. (1995) report that some teachers, whose 
assessment approach was intuitive and child-centered at the beginning, became more 
evidence-oriented after they experienced using attainment criteria to assess their students’ 
performance. For example, these teachers collected and went through students’ work 
samples when they assigned grades and they also became more aware of the importance 
of observation and interviewing their students. 

Gipps et al. (1995) also report that 10 out of their 31 teachers, who had been 
planning their assessments systematically, were observed either giving concentrated time 
for assessment or integrating the assessment with regular classroom work while they 
circulated around the classroom to gather performance evidence, through, for example, 
observation, taking notes, collecting working samples, and questioning students. These 
teachers “see real value in continuous, formative assessment as enhancing their 
professional development and effectiveness as teachers” (p. 183). 

Teachers’ Uses of Information Obtained 

A Study of the National Curriculum assessment program for 7-year-olds (year 2) 
in England and Wales conducted by Gipps, McCallum, McAlister, and Brown (1992) 
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documented teachers’ positive use of information obtained from the assessment. For 
example, 1) teachers’ attention to the curriculum and expectations to students; 2) 
emphasis on basic skills, e.g., spelling, punctuation and mental arithmetic; 3) more 
practical math and science work; and 4) introduction of group and individual work 
(Gipps et al.). Gipps (1994) also documented that teachers’ coming together to discuss 
performance standards or criteria is somewhat personally and professionally 
unthreatening and has become a process of teacher development, which creates impacts 
on their teaching (see the Vermont study of Koretz, Stecher, & Diebert, 1992). 

Borko et al. (1993) indicate that teacher knowledge, beliefs, and practices have 
been gradually changed because of teacher participation and experience in incorporating 
performance assessments in their classrooms. Borko et al. report that teachers started to 
consider an array of activities (e.g., running records and written summaries) as new forms 
of assessment, and teachers seemed to have greater understanding and insights about 
below-grade-level students’ skills. 

On the other hand, Clift, Weiner, and Wilson (1981), Gipps, Steadman, Goldstein, 
and Stierer (1983), and Gipps et al. (1995) concluded that, although assessment results 
are passed up, they are little used either within primary schools or in primary-secondary 
transfer. Gipps et al. (1995) utilized three models of assessment approaches to 
demonstrate patterns of teacher use and non-use of assessment results. The three models 
that Gipps et al. (1995) abstracted from their data through a variety of research methods 
are as follows: (1) Intuitives (passive resisters of criterion-referenced systems) who 
criticize systematic assessments for interfering- with their ‘real’ teaching, would rather 
rely upon their intuition and memory of what children can do, and find it difficult to 
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‘distill’ attainment from attitudinal, biographical, and contextual data; (2) evidence 
gathers who accommodate assessment within their normal classroom teaching, collect 
evidence of children’s attainment from a variety of sources when ‘assessment 
opportunities’ arise, and view assessment as summative, rather than formative, in nature; 
and (3) systematic planners who are very familiar with assessment procedures and 
attainment targets, plan for ongoing formative assessment systematically as part of 
teaching practice, use varied assessment techniques (“planned observation, open-ended 
questioning, teacher-pupil discussion, running records and serendipitously unplanned 
observation . . . scrutiny of class work, notes of critical incidents, annotated pieces of 
work, annotated photographs and self-designed worksheets” p. 43), and use assessment as 
a diagnostic and formative tool to plan for their teaching. 

According to Gipps et al. (1995), intuitives did not seriously consult assessment 
results passed on and saw the assessment process as no more than a laborious chore. 

Thus, intuitives attached more importance to their colleagues’ comments about children 
than to recorded results— ’’while the assessment results were useful, these teachers wanted 
more than the ‘objective’ results, they wanted subjective information from the previous 
teacher about individual children’s character” (p. 183). Evidence gatherers used the 
assessment results mainly to check for teaching content that teachers of the previous year 
had covered. (Some teachers of the next year may decide not to repeat topics that have 
been covered, while some may decide to repeat or revise the topics and then reassess the 
students.) These teachers did not use the results to check children’s performance for 
themselves but for report purposes. Systematic planners made more conscious use of 
results passed up. For example, they consulted the assessment results to check children’s 
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achievement level to plan their activities and grouping— ’’These teachers initially trusted 
the judgments made by the previous class teachers and did not consciously reassess the 
children when they came into their classes”(p. 134). Gipps et al. conclude that only the 
systematic planers can be said to have been using the results in a way that shows trusts in 
the judgment of colleagues and leads to progressive planning. 

Overall, there is not much literature regarding teachers’ use of assessment results 
in classroom contexts. Even Gipps et al. (1995) study mainly emphasizes how the 
assessment information was passed on to the next year’s teacher. The Details and 
rationale of possible uses of assessment results, such as guiding and eventually improving 
teaching techniques (e.g., in Khattri et al., 1995) and other aspects (e.g., interaction with 
individual students and communication with parents) need to be understood. 

Empirical Studies of Performance Assessment Programs 
for Young Children 

Several school and district level K-2 (and K-4) performance assessments on 
language arts are reviewed below. I use the conceptual framework of performance 
assessment provided by Khattri et al. (1998) to introduce each program (when 
information is available). I focus on how the assessment program was implemented, how 
the information was obtained from the assessment programs, and how teachers used the 
information. Discussion of applications to the present study and brief critics are 
presented at the end of each study. 
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The Work Sampling System 

The Work Sampling System (WSS), founded by Samuel J. Meisels, is a 
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performance assessment system for students in preschool through the fifth grade 
(Dorfman, 1997). This comprehensive assessment program replaces the use of readiness 
and early school achievement tests for young children, such as the California 
Achievement Test, the Metropolitan Readiness or Achievement Tests, the Stanford Early 
School Achievement Test, the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, and the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills (Meisels, 1993). The WSS is an integrated part of the teaching/leaming 
process to “assess and document children’s skills, knowledge, behavior, and 
accomplishments as displayed across a wide variety of classroom learning domains and 
as performed on multiple occasions” (Meisels, 1993, p. 36). 

The WSS consists of three complementary components: (1) developmental 
checklists, (2) portfolios, and (3) summary reports. Based on national, state, and local 
curriculum standards, the developmental checklists provide a rationale and illustrations to 
assist teachers in observing and documenting individual children’s growth and progress 
on seven domains: personal/social development, language and literacy, mathematical 
thinking, scientific thinking, social studies, art and music, and physical development. 

The portfolio component is a purposeful collection of children’s work over time 
on multiple domains on multiple occasions. Teachers usually involve children in 
choosing the content and judging the quality of work. The summary report, the final 
component of the WSS, summarizes the child’s performance. This overall judgment is 
based on the teacher’s review of each child’s checklist and portfolio. Teachers are 
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required to reflect on and comment about whether the child is developing and/or 
progressing as expected in terms of the WSS. 

Dorfman (1997) conducted a study about the connection between the 
implementation of the WSS and teachers’ professional development in a K-5 elementary 
school located in a small town in the Midwest. Half of the 22 school teaching staff (two 
kindergarten, four first-grade, three second-grade, and three third-grade) voluntarily 
participated the project in the school year of 1993-94. The driving force behind the 
teachers’ participation, according to Dorfman, was to be engaged in “new ways of 
thinking” and “cutting-edge practices” rather than to search for “more acceptable 
methods of assessment” (p. 58). 

Based on the “sample-based conceptual framework of performance assessment,” 
proposed by Khattri et al. (1998), curriculum-embedded (rather than on-demand tasks) 
and portfolio assessments were used in this WSS. Dorfman reported that teachers’ 
observation and collection of children’s work were the two major elements of WSS but 
did not specify the task dimensions of the curriculum-embedded tasks (for example, their 
time demands, problem-solving skills demands, metacognitive demands, interpersonal 
skills demands, and students’ judgment demands) in each of the seven assessment 
domains mentioned above. 

The scoring methods used in WSS were teachers’ structured observation of 
students’ classroom behavior and teachers’ evaluation of students’ work based on the 
guidelines of the checklists. Neither generic nor specific scoring rubrics seemed to be 
used. WSS was thoroughly integrated into classroom activities and instruction, required 
students’ and teachers’ involvement (i.e., the “pedagogical net” was wide), and was 
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closely aligned with the state, district, and school curricular guidelines. Although 
teachers did not have a high degree of control over task specification, scoring 
methods/procedures, or assessment implementation procedures/timelines (these were 
prescribed by WSS), teachers were seen to evaluate their own students’ portfolios, 
diagnose children’s learning needs, monitor their progress, and plan their instructional 
and curricular strategies. 

Khattri et al. (1998) hypothesize that the more a performance assessment is 
integrated with instruction, involves teachers and students on a daily basis, and leaves 
teachers room to use the assessment in ways that mates sense to them pedagogically, the 
more likely that the performance assessment will inform instruction and is more 
pedagogically useful. 

According to Dorfman (1997), since no grades or rankings were assigned by 
teachers in WSS, and students’ performance was evaluated based on grade level 
expectations, teachers reported a marked reduction in competition and increase in 
cooperation among students. A third-grade teacher (“Emily”) felt that she paid more 
attention to what her students had achieved than to ranking their performance. 

On the other hand, there seemed to be a conflict between the mandated curricular 
requirements (based on textbooks and workbooks) and the approach of WSS (an 
developmental approach). A kindergarten teacher (“Sue”) complained that the 
information that WSS provided was too general. She wanted to know “which letters the 
children recognized, how far they could count, what colors they knew, and other discrete 
skills” (pp. 158-9). Another kindergarten teacher (“Ann”) said that WSS did not address 
her program. 
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A third-grade teacher (“Dale”) did not agree. He said that when he used the WSS 
to “study his children” and “really analyze them” (p. 163), the curriculum and WSS fit. 
“Dale” said that he attended to how children solve problems instead of their acquisition 
of mathematics facts. That is, he shifted his focus from curriculum to the learner. A 
third-grade teacher (“Katie”) said she observed her students based on the guidelines of 
checklists, which shifted her curricular strategies from teaching isolated skills to 
engaging students in hands-on activities and open-ended problem solving. 

Many teachers reported that individual focus through the summarization process 
of WSS was a support for teachers to look closely at students’ work and their ways of 
learning and to think carefully about individual students’ learning needs and progress. 
“Sue” (a kindergarten teacher) reported that WSS broadened her repertoire of what 
constituted evidence of student development and learning through listening to their 
conversations, watching them play, and interacting with materials. 

In summary, alignment of curriculum and the performance assessment program 
seemed to be necessary for the teachers to recognize the assessment as an instructionally 
useful tool, rather than a bureaucratic burden. More importantly, only when a 
performance assessment capture details of individual student day-to-day learning 
situations, rather than factual learning outcomes, can the performance assessment be 
more likely to inform instruction. 



The New Standards Project 

The New Standards Project (NSP) co-directed by Lauren Resnick of the Learning 
Research and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh and Marc Tucker of the 
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National Center on Education and the Economy (NCEE) was launched in 1991 and came 
to a conclusion in the summer of 1997. The NSP’s work include establishing 1) national 
performance standards in English language arts, mathematics, science and applied 
learning at the elementary (fourth grade), middle (eighth grade), and high school (tenth 
grade) levels; and 2) a performance assessment system which include reference 
examinations (traditional test items and performance tasks) and a portfolio system 
(classroom work and extended projects) to tie to the standards. It was reported that 
twenty-two states and six cities were partners of the NSP in 1997. The NSP was not 
funded by the federal government but by the Pew Charitable Trusts, the John D. and 
Catherine T. Foundation, and dues through state and city partners (Khattri et al., 1998; 
NCEE, 1997a; Resnick & Resnick, 1996). 

Noakes Elementary School (Anton School District, Iowa) participated the NSP in 
1992 and piloted numerous NSP mathematics and English language arts assessment tasks 
and English language arts portfolios (Khattri et al., 1998). Specifically, NSP 
mathematics tasks require students to solve mathematical problems, explain the methods 
they used, and their reason(s) of choosing the methods. For example, a fourth grade 
mathematics task was to ask students to decide the number and kinds of fish to purchase 
based on the amount of money they had, the space of the aquarium, and the special needs 
of the fish. Fourth grade NSP language arts tasks would require students to read a text, 
answer questions about the text (the first day), draft an essay related to the topic of the 
text (the second day), discuss their own essay with others in a small group (the third day), 
and revise the essay (the fourth day). During the four days, teachers were allowed to give 
instructions, prompts, and advice as students wrote their essay. Finally, fourth grade 
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English language arts portfolios that each student must complete contained: 1) a table of 
contents; 2) a reflection piece; 3) a response to literature; 4) some pieces to show efforts 
in reading; and 5) four free choices. 

Khattri et al. (1998) did not specify Noakes Elementary’s purpose of participating 
the NSP but state that the school is “an enthusiastic participant in the district’s assessment 
reform efforts” (p. 214). Three types of “assessment tasks” (Khattri et al.) were used in 
Noaks Elementary: on-demand and extended performance-based assessment tasks, and 
portfolios. Scoring rubrics were tailored to specific tasks in each subject area. The NSP 
Portfolios were usually integrated into daily instructions while on-demand and extended 
performance tasks were not. Teachers in Noakes were not required to follow the NSP 
portfolio guidelines but had individual control over how they developed and used the 
portfolios. It was not clear in Khattri et al. but presumably teachers were required to 
follow the NSP procedural guidelines when assessing on-demand and extended 
performance-based tasks. Students’ work on on-demand and extended assessment tasks 
were not graded by their own classroom teachers but “teams of teachers trained to score 
papers objectively” (NCEE, 1977b, p. 8). The “pedagogical net” (Khattri et al.) that the 
NSP portfolios cast were wide but the one cast by on-demand and extended performance 
tasks was narrow because the latter did not require teachers to collect data over time. 

Overall, teachers in Noakes Elementary reported the pedagogical value of the 
NSP. For example, the teachers valued performance tasks as “valuable learning 
experience that students enjoyed” (p. 215), which help students gain a deep 
understanding of the subject matter and retain information. Khattri et al. (1998) did not 
document much about the instructional information that teachers gained from the NSP, 
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except indicating that some teachers reported that portfolios demonstrated what students 
know, reflected on students’ progress and their ownership of their work. It was unknown 
how teachers would use this information to plan or adjust their following instruction. 

The Early Literacy Portfolio 

Salinger (1998) explores the effects (or “consequential validity” or “backwash”) 
of a district-developed early literacy portfolio program (“the portfolios”) on K-2 
instructional practices and teachers’ attitudes toward teaching, learning and early literacy 
content. According to Salinger (1998), what had motivated the assessment reform in the 
district is “Movement in the early childhood grades toward instruction that would be less 
didactic and more attuned to children’s capabilities and needs” (p. 185). Specifically, in 
order to align the instruction that emphasized “identification of the skills, strategies and 
background experiences students brought to school” (p. 185) and to build upon these 
strengths, in the school year of 1987-8, a group of teachers in the district initiated the 
early literacy portfolio program (“the portfolios”) to replace a district-wide standardized 
test which was administered for all first graders. The portfolio program was to provide 
teachers with a mechanism to “document progress of every child [and] provide data to 
support and inform decisions about daily teaching” (p. 193). 

The core contents or “assessment tasks” (Khattri et al., 1998) of this early literacy 
portfolio program include: 1) portfolio: collections of writing samples (daily writing or 
journal entries), sight word inventories, yearly self portrait, higher-order 
thinking/comprehension inventory; 2) on-demand tasks: Concepts about Print test (Clay, 
1979), story retellings, oral reading records (Clay, 1985), and a spelling activity in which 
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students spell twelve words ‘as best they can;’ and 3) interview: interviews with parents 
and students. Besides the core contents (which were the same district-wide), teacher may 
include other documents to portrait the students’ learning progress; thus, the assessment 
program was “moderately prescribed”. It seems that the “scope of pedagogical net” of 
the portfolios was wide because the assessment program require students’ and teachers’ 
involvement and samples from different sub-domain was sampled. Yet, Salinger (1998) 
did not provide details of the core contents or assessment tasks or how information was 
obtained from each of the assessment tasks; thus, the “dimensions of task specification” 
(Khattri et al., 1998) of each task and the extent to which the assessment program was 
integrated into instruction is unknown. 

Teachers used a “generic scoring rubric” (Khattri et al., 1998), called “the 
emergent literacy scale” (“the scale”), to grade students’ “portfolios” (containing the 
above three types of assessment tasks). The six-point scale describes six stages of district 
standards on “children’s strategies and abilities to make sense of and with print” (p. 189): 
1 point for “Early Emergent,” 2 points for “Advanced emergent,” 3 points for “Early 
Beginning Reading”,” 4 points for “Advanced Beginning reader,” 5 points for “Early 
Independent Reader,” and 6 points for “Advanced Independent Reader”. The district 
expects that most children will progress through the six stages through kindergarten entry 
through the completion of second grade. The scale is also used for district-wide 
accountability to summarize each student’s literacy growth. Teachers used the scale at 
the middle and end of each school year. Yet, as the teachers tried to accommodate the 
considerable time demanded by the portfolios, teachers gradually integrated their data 
collection practices into their classroom routines. In general, teachers did not have 
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control over task specification, scoring methods, or timeline but seemed to be given 
considerable flexibility on data collection procedures. 

After three years of the implementation of the early literacy portfolio assessment 
program, sixty-three of the sixty-four primary teachers in the district’s seven elementary 
teachers were interviewed. The purpose was to investigate the effects of portfolios and 
the use of the emergent literacy scales on teachers’ thoughts and practices (Jones and 
Chittenden, in press; Salinger, 1995, 1998). Almost all teachers reported that the 
portfolios helped them “monitor and evaluate children’s progress . . . through 
confirmation of hunches or the provision of specific evidence about students’ 
performance” (p. 194, Salinger, 1998). The portfolios also provided teachers with “a way 
of keeping track of students’ progress over time” (p. 194) which helped teachers to 
perceive a wide range of learning patterns of students and to recognize students’ learning 
needs. 

Salinger (1998) reports that the use of the emergent literacy scale resulted in the 
following effects on teachers’ instruction and decision-making with various degrees. 

First, remarkably few teachers (about 10 percent) said or implied that the scale supported 
their instructional decisions. Rarely, some teachers mentioned that the scale alerted them 
things that they could work on some students or to fine tune their instruction and that 
students’ point on the scale helped them make decision about grouping. Salinger (1998) 
suggests that there was an ‘systemic level’ of connection between the portfolios and 
instruction— 

“This does not mean that instruction did not benefit from the portfolio approach; 
but the connection was at a more systemic level in that the entire process of 
developing the portfolio, changing instructional emphasis, collecting portfolio 
documentation and then evaluating the contents of the portfolio periodically had 
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brought about a change in teachers’ way of ‘doing school’, rather than in the 

process of making discrete, individual decisions” (p. 195). 

Second, about twenty-two percent of the teachers said or implied that the scale 
score (accompanied with students’ work samples) enabled them to discuss individual 
students with the next year’s teacher (who shared the special language and 
understandings about the scale). Third, twenty-three percent of the teachers said or 
implied that they depended on the scale to provide a systematic and standardized way of 
confirming or enhancing their evaluation of students’ work. Salinger (1998) suggests 
that teachers were experiencing a self-concept role shift and started to see their 
responsibility (e.g., data analysts) in the assessment program. Fourth, most frequently 
(more than twenty-five percent), teachers said or implied that the scale provide 
indications of student patterns of literacy development as they referenced student work 
against the scale. 

In addition, teachers made some comments about their use of the scale. Teachers 
indicated that they started seeing some subtle aspects of literacy development which were 
performed by students but were not specified in the scale as teachers compared students’ 
work against the scale. 

Salinger (1998) concludes that, on the whole, the portfolios did not cause teachers 
to adopt “a more reflective stance toward their students or their decision-making” or to go 
beyond inquiring “students’ attainment of specific strategies of levels of development” 

(p. 198). Nonetheless, Salinger (1998) believes that the portfolios had indeed helped 
teachers embrace and operationalize “a way of thinking about students, instruction, and 
assessment” (p. 198). 
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Two valid points made in Salinger’s (1998) study need to be pointed out. First, 
information obtained from an assessment may not be used for making individual or 
discrete decisions but for teachers’ global consideration of teaching. Second, uses of an 
assessment program and the information obtained may change only teacher practices on 
assessment (rather than general aspects of teaching). 

Nonetheless, there are a number of limits to Salinger’s (1998) study. First, only 
teacher interview data (instead of classroom observation data) were analyzed. Second, 
core contents of the portfolios needed to be specified (so that the procedure of data 
gathering and information of task dimension, e.g., time and metacognitive demands, can 
be revealed). Third, the conclusion made from this study, in which the assessment did 
not plan to ‘drive’ district instructional reforms, maybe should not be applied to the 
situations where assessment programs are used as leverage to reform instruction. 

Primary Language Records and Primary Learning Records 
The Primary Language Record (PLR), developed in England and piloted in 
California and throughout New York City, provides teachers with a structured assessment 
method and framework to document young children’s academic development followed 
by individualized instruction to meet students’ learning needs. The Primary Language 
Record (PLR) tracks children’s language and literacy skills, and Primary Learning 
Record (PLeR) tracks all subject areas. Implementation of the PLR and PLeR was 
facilitated by the New York City Assessment Network (NY AN), “a consortium of 
education organizations dedicated to supporting the use of performance assessments by 
New York City teachers” (Khattri et al., 1998, p. 182). 
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In PLR/PLeR, student development in various aspects of learning (e.g., writing, 
speaking, listening, and mathematics) is systematically observed and documented in a 
reporting form based on multiple forms of evidence from multiple perspectives— teachers, 
parents and students themselves. Component of the PLR/PLeR may include focused 
interviews with students and their families (to provide teachers with a full picture of 
students’ development), conferences the child (for students to discuss their learning 
experiences, achievements, and interests, and learning progress), narrative reports (based 
on day-to-day samples of student work, teachers’ summative observations), end of year 
comments from the child and his/her families (to review the student’s work over the 
year), information for the student’s next teacher (to provide continuous information about 
the student), and rating scales (to view individual students’ growth on a continuum of 
progress) (Falk, 1994, 1998; Khattri et al„ 1998). 

Drawing upon a series of studies as the PLR was implemented in New York City 
public elementary schools (Falk, 1995; Falk & Darling-Hammond, 1993; Falk, 
MacMurdy, & Darling-Hammond, 1995), California (Barr & Cheong, 1993; Barr & 
Syverson, 1994; Miserlis, 1993; Wilson & Adams, 1992), and the United Kingdom 
(Centre for Language in Learning, 1990, 1995; Feeney & Hann, 1991; O’Sullivan, 1995), 
Falk (1998) reports how the PLR supports teaching. 

Falk (1998) indicates that detailed observations of students across natural learning 
contexts combined with students’ work samples, demonstrates “what students know and 
can do . . . and students’ approaches toward their learning” (p.l57). This ‘concrete’ 
evidence of student learning then becomes a foundation for teachers to individualize their 
instruction. One teacher said whatever conclusions she came to about a student was 
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always “grounded in an observation or a piece of work” (p. 157). A special education 
teachers reported that keeping track of a struggling ESL student’s progress helped her 
“identify [the student’s] learning strategies, the specific competencies he was mastering 
in reading and writing, as well as areas in which he demonstrated strength” (p. 158). 
Seeing beyond student problems, this special education teacher then wrote specific 
instructional recommendations for other teachers to further support student learning 
needs. 

The reading scales in PLR is a scoring mechanism that outlines a full range of 
strategies, stages, and skills of literacy proficiency that young children from age five to 
eight are able to do. Teachers use the reading scale as a conceptual framework to 
understand, observe, discuss (with colleagues and parents), and determine levels of 
students’ literacy development. In addition, the scale numbers assigned to students can 
be aggregated to report students’ literacy development to the communities for 
accountability purposes (Falk, 1994). 

Khattri et al. (1998; also in Khattri et al., 1995) also documented an elementary 
school. Park Elementary School (pre K-6), in New York City where the Primary 
Language Record (PLR) and later Primary Learning Record (PLeR) were implemented in 
the 1994-5 school year. Khattri et al. (1998) did not provide much detail about what 
information was actually obtained from the PLR/PLeR (which was documented in Falk 
1994 and 1998 as above) but focused on the impact of the PLR/PLeR on curriculum, 
instruction and teacher role. Nonetheless, the documentation of Park Elementary School 
in Khattri et al. (1998; also in Khattri et al., 1995) does provide information about the 
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characteristics of the PLR/PLeR, according to the framework these authors provided. 
Framework of the PLR/PLeR was not clearly described in Falk (1994, 1998). 

Khattri et al. (1998; also in Khattri et al., 1995) documented that about half of the 
teachers in Park Elementary School implemented the PLR/PLeR voluntarily in their 
classroom to help them understand and keep track of students’ learning styles to tailor 
their instruction. Most teachers at Park Elementary said that they had already been using 
the procedures prescribed in the PLR/PLeR before they actually participated the program. 
Two types of assessment tasks, portfolio and curriculum-embedded activities, were used 
(although one may argue that conferencing with parents and students is another type of 
assessment task). Generic scoring rubrics were used. The PLR/PLeR was fully 
integrated into daily teaching practices but did not seem to directly link with specific 
state, district, or school curricular guidelines. The PLR/PLeR was “loosely prescribed” 
in Park Elementary School, where teachers chose voluntarily to participate the program 
and they did not use the PLR/PLeR uniformly. Teachers were free to decide how to 
document their observations and whom to observe and how often. The PLR/PleR was 
mainly a record of students’ learning maintained by and for the teacher. Completed 
PLR/PLeR forms were not submitted to any supervisor. The PLR/PLeR cast a wide 
“pedagogical net” in that teachers may need to collect data at several points in time on a 
wide variety of skills and competencies. 

Compared to the themes (information obtained from the assessment 
program/raging scales and the use of the information) concluded in Salinger (1998) 
study, it seems that teachers in the PLR/PLeR obtained more procedural information of 
their students (e.g., learning approach and strategies) than teachers in the early literacy 
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portfolio assessment program which focused on specific evidence of student learning and 
growth over time. This may be because different assessment tasks were emphasized: 
portfolio in the early literacy portfolio and observations in the PLR/PLeR. 

It also seems that teachers in the PLR/PLeR were actually using the assessment 
program as a instructional tool (e.g., to individualize their instruction and to write specific 
instructional recommendation for other teachers), while teachers in the early literacy 
portfolio were mainly using the information they obtained from the assessment to 
improve their assessment skills (e.g., to monitor students’ progress and to identify ranges 
of students’ learning patterns). This may be because teachers in the early literacy 
portfolio were at the early stage of implementing the assessment to align with their 
curricular reform, while teachers in the PLR/PLeR were just fine tuning their use of the 
assessment to meet their instructional needs. 

To conclude, it seems that the type of assessment tasks can decide the information 
obtained from the assessment and purposes of assessment and stages of implementation 
may also change the use of the information. 

Summary 

Performance assessments require students to actually construct solution(s) under 
defined conditions and standards. Performance assessments may have different formats 
but they basically consist of assessment tasks and scoring methods. Performance 
assessments can vary according to assessment tasks, scoring methods, and the degree to 
which the assessment integrates with instruction, links with mandated standards, and is 
controlled by local educational agencies. 
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The information that teachers obtained from performance assessments are student 
knowledge and skill levels, thinking processes, problem-solving approaches and 
strategies, learning needs, and progress over time. 

Teachers usually use the information obtained from the assessment to adjust or 
plan interaction with students, curricula, teaching content and pedagogy, and their 
teaching beliefs. Some teachers reported that they used the assessment information to 
communicate with their colleagues, to confirm or enhance their evaluation of student 
performance, and to shift their role from teachers to assessors. 

However, the information obtained from the assessment may not affect teaching 
but result in improving teacher assessment skills and global consideration of teaching. 
Factors that seem to affect teacher practices of gathering information from the assessment 
and their use of it may include teacher intuition, student behavior, and characteristics of 
the performance assessment program (e.g., purpose and development stages of the 
assessment, and assessment tasks). 

All the above are valuable findings which in the present study, oriented questions 
in the field, data analysis, and sensitivity about some characteristics of teachers and the 
performance assessment program. These findings are also valuable as secondary data 
sources and may validate the findings of the present study. 
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CHAPTER 3 
METHODOLOGY 



Naturalistic Inquiry 

This study employs a qualitative research methodology to collect and analyze 
empirical data. The data consist of the procedural details and rationale of teacher use of a 
K-2 performance assessment program. The rationale for selecting a qualitative research 
methodology is: (1) I seek a holistic perspective to study details of a complex assessment 
program in a real-world situation rather than to manipulate the setting or to test 
theoretically derived hypotheses (Patton 1990); (2) I seek to capture personal 
perspectives and experiences through direct contacts with the people under study (Patton, 
1990); (3) I attempt to analyze tacit knowledge (besides prepositional knowledge) and the 
nuances of multiple realities (Bogdan & Biklen, 1992; Lincoln & Guba, 1985); and (4) I 
intend to place the findings in a social and temporal context (Patton, 1990). 

The design of the present study follows the framework of naturalistic inquiry 
proposed by Lincoln and Guba (1985). First, given the highly interrelated and 
interdependent relationship among assessment, instruction, curricula, teachers, and 
students, I intend to explore the K-2 performance assessment program as a whole by 
focusing on the interrelated details of the assessment program itself and teacher practices 
and perspectives in conducting assessments, gathering information, and using the 
information in natural settings. 

During the course of this study, I attempt to be situationally responsive. I employ 
my tacit knowledge to key into potentially important information deliberately and 
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systematically under the guidance provided by four experienced mentors, faculty 
committee members. Three qualitative methods are employed in this study: interviews, 
observations, and document analysis. 

Second, I attempt to maximize variations in the information (instead of focusing 
on similarities in order to generalize) during the process of sampling. The sampling stops 
when there is informational redundancy. I employ inductive analysis to make sense of 
field data. The theories and/or hypotheses obtained from literature reviews are not used 
as variables to be tested but to stimulate my “theoretical sensitivity” (what to look for in 
data sampling and analysis) (Strauss & Corbin, 1990), to generate questions, and to 
validate the accuracy or significance of my findings. 

In the present study, grounded theory methodology (Glaser & Strauss, 1967; 
Strauss, 1987; Strauss & Corbin, 1990) has been used during data collection and data 
analysis to generate insights, hypotheses, and questions which led to further data 
collection and analysis. Thus, although an initial design of the study exists, the actual 
study is emerged through the “mutual shapings” between context and me. 

Third, given the serious proposition that context is important in assigning 
meaning to data, the findings (facts and interpretation) of this study are subject to 
scrutiny by the participants. This is to meet a major criteria of trustworthiness (Lincoln 
& Guba, 1985); that is, credibility. 

This report will provide description of multiple realities to orient readers’ 
transferability judgments. I admit that the report is based on my ideographic 
interpretation (Lincoln & Guba, 1985) of a specific context at specific time. Thus, when 
I make statements about transferability for the findings of this study, I will also supply 
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information about the studied site. The final judgment of transferability of this study to 
other sites is subject to the person who seeks to make the transfer. 



Field Entry 

In the summer of 1996, 1 visited a Midwest school district (“Adams” School 
District) to investigate the possibility of researching their ESL education with primary- 
age children. This district was selected because it was located in a campus town of an 
internationally known university, which I assumed would have a large population of 
children of international students and faculty and might have experimented with some 
ESL programs. I was interested in ESL programs because I hold a master’s degree on 
TESL, (Teaching of English as a Second Language). I was particularly interested in 
education of K-2 children because of my previous research experiences. 

I first met the Director of the district bilingual education. She informed me of the 
district’s newly implemented assessment program on language arts and mathematics in 
grades K-2. The Director referred me to two administrators of the district Research 
Office who had developed and managed the K-2 performance assessment program. 

These two administrators welcomed my interest in conducting a research project 
on the fairness of the program in assessing ESL young children. I submitted my research 
proposal to the College of Education Human Subjects Review Committee. After the 
Committee approved my proposal, I submitted a formal proposal to the district and it was 
approved immediately. 

The district recommended an elementary school with a large group of ESL 
students, but the school declined the study because the Principal was afraid that the 
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teachers might be distracted from a language arts project called “Project Read.” The 
district then recommended another elementary school (“Washington” School) which also 
had many ESL students. I met with the Principal and he welcomed my study. The 
Principal introduced me to the ESL coordinator of the school. I met with the ESL 
coordinator briefly. She promised to ask around to see which K-2 teachers would like to 
participate in the study. 

On January 9, 1997 I arranged a lunch meeting at “Washington School” with the 
ESL coordinator and the four classroom teachers who had expressed their willingness to 
participate to the ESL coordinator. I briefly explained to the teachers my research 
purpose and what I would do in their classroom. At the end, I gave the teachers a copy of 
my research proposal and arranged a schedule of classroom observation with each one of 
them. The meeting lasted about 30 minutes. 

I began to visit the four classrooms regularly on January 14, 1997 and planned to 
quickly concentrate on only one or two classrooms. It turned out that I visited all four 
classrooms throughout the time. I observed that these four teachers had quite different 
teaching styles, and the way they used and collected data from the assessment were also 
different. I believed that I could learn more about the assessment program and teachers’ 
use of it by comparing and contrasting these four classrooms. 

After one month, I realized that I needed to learn more about the assessment 
program and the way teachers used it before I could study the fairness of the program in 
assessing ESL students. I discussed this concern with the district and obtained their 
approval to change my research focus. I then submitted a research proposal to my 
preliminary examination committee regarding the study of the effects of the K-2 
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performance assessment program on K-2 teaching. I started collecting data about how 
the assessment was used and the effects of the assessment on classroom teaching. 

Nonetheless, the committee did not agree that the study of “effects” was well 
thought out because I did not have data to show what had happened before the 
assessment program was implemented. Later, the committee recommended that I pursue 
the present topic which only focused on what teachers gained from the assessment and 
their use of the assessment results. 



The Site 
The District 

“Adams” School District was located in a urbanized university town in the 
Midwest. About 54 percent of the population who were 20 years and over held a 
bachelor degree or higher (state average was 17 percent; national average was 19 
percent). Per capita income in 1989 was $18,815 (state average was $14,154; national 
level was $14,420). About 81 percent of the population were White, 9 percent Black, 7 
percent Asian/Pacific islander, and 2.3 percent Hispanic (State Department of Education, 
1998) 

The district included 20 elementary schools, 7 middle schools, 5 high schools, and 
one adult education school. There were 15,801 students enrolled in grades K-12 in 1997- 
8. Pupil/Teacher ratio was 24.2 (increase from 19.9 in 1996-7). About 17.5 percents of 
students received free or reduced lunch (State Department of Education, 1998). 
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The School 

Washington School is a K-5 elementary school. Total enrollment was about 450 
students in the 1997-8 school year. The number of students in each classroom was 
between 24-26. The ethnic breakdown of student enrollment was: Caucasian/Other 72 %, 
African American 17%, Asian 9%, and Hispanic 2%. There were about 3 to 10 ESL 
students in each classroom. The school was Summary Accredited by the State Board of 
Education. Summary Accreditation means that 51% - 65% or more of the students had 
scored above satisfactory level in two of the last three consecutive years on the state 
standardized test. 

Participants 

Four teachers, their students in one kindergarten, two first-grade, and one second- 
grade classroom, and two district administrators voluntarily participated in this research 
project. The four teachers were the primary participants. The kindergarten teacher was 
in her first year of teaching while the second-grade teacher was about to retire, and the 
two other teachers were mid-career (one of them is nationally certified). All of the 
teachers supported this project and were willing to provide insights or clarification about 
their teaching and their students. 

The K-2 Performance Assessment Program 

The K-2 performance assessment program was gradually introduced from 1991 to 
1994 after some massive changes in district outcomes, curriculum, and instructional 
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standards in language arts and mathematics. According to the district Primary 
Performance Assessment Handbook: K-2 (“the Handbook,” guidelines for teachers to 
conduct K-2 performance assessments), the need for the K-2 performance assessment 
program is twofold. First, the first-grade “California Achievement Test” (CAT) needed 
to be replaced. In 1988, first-grade teachers petitioned that CAT was not “appropriate” 
for first-grade students and was not useful in obtaining information that teachers needed. 
The district then worked with teachers to look for an assessment system where the 
teachers could obtain information from their students and the district could monitor 
student achievement. Second, the achievement gap between African-American students 
and other sub-groups needed to be closed. District data in 1984 showed that African- 
American students achieved far less than other sub-groups. The district committed itself 
to close this “dramatic discrepancy” by the year 2000. The district needed an assessment 
system that had clear learning targets, criteria, and assessment information for teachers to 
plan appropriate instructional interventions “to prevent or close the gap” in early 
elementary schooling (Adams Public Schools, 1995/6). 

A performance assessment program was chosen. The district felt that teachers 
were the best assessors of their students and teachers should benefit the most from the 
data obtained through the assessment. The district believed that the information would 
help teachers “identify what students know and understand and where understanding 
breaks down ... to align the curriculum and instructions with students’ needs” (Adams 
Public Schools, 1995/6, p. 1). 

The district encouraged teachers to use multiple sources to assess students 
performance based on “routine behaviors over time, not just on a single interview or 
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worksheet . . . ‘solid knowledge’ that has been demonstrated over time in a variety of 
contexts.” The district prescribed four assessment methods: observation, structured 
interview, portfolio, and a student’s self-assessment. 

The assessment outcomes reflected the attainment defined in the district 
curriculum. That is, the outcomes measured in the K-2 Performance Assessment 
Program were leaming/skills that ALL students are expected to master (“routinely at an 
independent level”) at the end of the year. 

The cross-grade continuum/rubric in reading and writing were provided to help 
teachers identify students’ specific and overall reading and writing skills, especially when 
a student’s performance was below or beyond the grade level. This continuum/rubric 
also reflected the content of the summary reported to parents regarding each student 
reading and writing ability. 

Examples of the K-2 performance assessment tasks are: 1) first-grade students 
reading to their teacher on a regular basis while the teacher noted the title of the book and 
the proficiency of the student’s reading; and 2) first-grade students writing about the 
story the teacher had just read to them and the teachers collecting students’ writing 
samples in individual student portfolio folders. 

Data Collection 

I observed, audio taped, and took field notes in the four classrooms once a week 
(half a day per visit in each classroom) to document what and how assessment 
information was collected and how and why the assessment results were used by 
classroom teachers. Data collection began on January 14, 1997 when my research project 
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was approved by College of Education Human Subjects Review Committee, the district 
administrators, and the school principal. Data were collected through official documents, 
classroom observations, audio-taping, and interviews. This process of data collection 
concluded on June 9, 1998. 



Documentary Data 

I conducted preliminary content analysis on a major documentary data resource — 
the Primary Performance Assessment Handbook: K-2 . This handbook was published by 
the district and was distributed to each teacher in the district. The Handbook includes the 
assessment rationale, outcome standard/rubrics, interview guidelines, checklist forms, 
and report cards. By studying this handbook, the content and modality of the K-2 
performance assessment was revealed. The focus of data collection at this stage was on: 

1. The historical perspective of the assessment; 

2. The characteristics of the design of the assessment; 

3. The connection between this assessment and the K-2 curriculum; 

4. The content (and linguistic and cultural bias) of guidelines, outcome standards 
and forms of the assessment; and 

5. The intended uses of assessment results. 



Chapters in the Handbook include: 

Introduction 

Self-assessment 

Portfolios 

Structured Formal Interviews 
Record Keeping 
Reporting Forms 

Reporting Data to District 
Reporting-to-Parents Forms 
Language arts 

K-2 District-Assessed Outcomes: Language 1994/95 
Criteria for K-2 District-Assessed Outcomes: Language 1994/95 
Reading Development Continuum 
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Writing Development Continuum 

Reading Development Continuum End-of-Grade Level Book List 

Guidelines for Selecting Literature 

Plan for Collecting Evidence of Student Learning 

Concepts of Print Checklist: Class Profile 

Open-Ended Questions That Promote Responses to Literature 

Primary Initial Screening 

San Diego State College - Quick Assessment 

General Comments 

General Articles Relevant to Language Arts 
Mathematics 

K-2 District Assessment Outcomes: Mathematics 1994/95 

Criteria for K-2 District Assessment: Mathematics 1994/95 

Assessment Planning Schedule: Mathematics K-2 

Summary of Changes in content and Emphasis in K-4 Mathematics 

K-2 Mathematics Assessment Script 1994/95 

General Comments 

General Articles Relevant to Mathematics 



Besides the Handbook, I collected: (1) Memoranda sent out by the district 
research office to teachers regarding any revision of the assessment program, including 
changes of evaluation criteria and standards, assessment methods, and any administrative 
changes (e.g., requiring teachers to present report cards to parents in person during 
parent-teacher conferences); (2) report cards marked and portfolios collected by teachers 
to examine what information that teachers gathered; (3) copies of K-2 reading textbooks; 
(4) district-mandated core elementary curriculum on language arts; (5) copies of books or 
pages that students read in the assessment; and (6) students’ writing samples, workbook 
pages, seatwork, journals, and book reports. 



Observation and Audio Taped Data 

Once a week, I observed regular classroom routines for half a day in each of the 
four classes. I went to the same classroom at the same time each week, but switched 
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classrooms half way through a school year to see different routines in each classroom. 
Most of the time, the teachers did not mind when I came to their classroom as long as I 
came to the class at the same time each week. Sometimes teachers did recommend 
specific times so that I could see some good learning activities. For example, the 
kindergarten teachers recommended Friday mornings for story dictation, and one first 
grade teacher recommended Tuesday afternoons for “Reading Buddies” (fifth graders 
came to read to first graders and listened to first graders read to them). During regular 
classroom visits, I observed seatwork upon arrival, calendar, reading (e.g., textbook and 
trade books), writing (journal, book report or summary, letters for purposes), and 
mathematics classes. Data collection focused on evidence of on-going classroom 
assessments conducted by the teachers, and teachers’ use of information gained from the 
assessment. 

The purpose was to document whether and how teachers conducted performance 
assessments (e.g., observation, taking notes, collecting writing samples) during regular 
classroom instructions and the extent to which teachers used the information they 
gathered. For example, teachers might use the information gained to plan or adjust their 
grouping, help students read or write during lunch recess, provide books for students to 
read, and send material home for parents to work with their child. Each classroom visit 
usually concluded with an informal interview with the teacher regarding their rationale of 
their lesson plans and decision making. 

I also observed and audio taped the assessment procedure conducted by teachers 
in the four classrooms. Although the K-2 performance assessment program is designed 
to be an ongoing process, teachers only needed to send report cards to parents three times 
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a year— November (fall), March (winter), and June (spring). Thus, teachers usually 
conducted intensive assessments one month before the report cards were due. During 
these periods of time I usually extended classroom visits to two days in each classroom 
each week. 

Data were collected at the time of assessment to document the content, process 
and methods of the assessment and to see what information teachers gained from the 
assessment. I asked teachers to explain the basis they used to evaluate their students, 
how they marked the report cards and why, what they gained from the assessment, and 
what they would do with the information gained. The focus was also on how teachers 
introduced the assessment task, provided prompts/assistance, re-assessed, and gave 
comments to students. The assessments were audio taped to capture the details of 
student-teacher interaction, student performance/responses, and, most importantly, what 
teachers gained from assessing each student. 

I collected 1 16 field note entries; each entry was from observation of one 
classroom for a half a day. All textual data were saved in Microsoft Word 6.0 (Mac 
version) and 97 (Window version). The data were later introduced to a qualitative data 
analysis software, NUD*IST (Non-numerical Unstructured Data Indexing Searching and 
Theorizing) and were coded. 

I also recorded seven 90-minute and nineteen 60-minute audio tapes of 
interviews, assessment, and some classroom routines. Altogether, there is at least 1170 
minutes (19.5 hours) of tape. Since most tapes were recorded at half speed, the actual 
length of the tapes can be as long as 2340 minutes or 39 hours. All of the assessment 
portions of the tapes were transcribed. 
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Interview Data 

Informal interviews with classroom teachers were conducted after each classroom 
observation. This was to seek clarification and the rationale of the teacher’s lesson plan, 
presentation approach, activities, and, most importantly, the extent to which what had 
been observed in the classroom resulted from the information gained from the K-2 
performance assessment program. I asked teachers questions such as “How did you get 
the idea of teaching this activity/lesson?” “Why did you decide to teach this 
activity/lesson?” “What’s the purpose of teaching this activity/lesson?” “Is this 
activity/lesson for an assessment purpose? “What do you think of students’ response to 
this activity/lesson?” “What do you think of students’ performance?” This type of 
interview lasted for 5-15 minutes each time. 

Informal interviews with teachers were also conducted during and immediately 
after each assessment in order to obtain information about what teachers gained from the 
assessment, how teachers justified their evaluation of students’ performance, and how 
they would respond to the assessment results. I asked teachers to think aloud when they 
made decisions on grading their student performance. Teachers usually showed me a 
reading/writing rubric a checklist or their notes, and told me, “This is how I (the teacher) 
marked because . . . (e.g., “S/he (the student) did not use pictures cues” “S/he could not 
explain how he did it without my prompts”) and I’m going to . . . (e.g., “call his mom” or 
“spend more time with her during lunch recess”).” 

I conducted semi-structured open-ended interviews with the four classroom 
teachers regarding the information gained, methods used, and use of results in the 
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assessment program. A list of end-of-project interview questions was presented to each 
classroom teacher and an hour-long interview was scheduled the following week. These 
interviews were audio taped. The focus of the end-of-project interview was teacher 
backgrounds, general impressions about the assessment program, and, most importantly, 
the information gained, methods used, and use of assessment results. Interview questions 
were: 

1. Background: 

(a) How long have you been teaching; and how long have you taught at this 
school? 

(b) Describe your educational background. 

(c) What kind of certification do you hold? 

2. General impression of the K-2 Performance Assessment Program: 

(a) Would you say that you have learned anything about assessment through 
this assessment program? What have you learned? 

(b) What is best about the K-2 Performance Assessment Program? Why? 

(c) What is worst about the K-2 Performance Assessment Program? Why? 

3. Information gained from the K-2 Performance Assessment Program: 

(a) Would you say that you have learned anything about your students 
through this assessment program? What have you learned? 

(b) In what way does the assessment program provide information about your 
students? 

4. Assessment methods used in the K-2 Performance Assessment Program: 

(a) How do you fill out your report cards? What are your source(s)? 

(b) When and how often do you collect data for report cards? Why? 

(c) How many methods do you use to collect data for report cards? Which 
one do you use the most? Why? How about the assessment methods 
suggested by the district office, for example, observations, structured 
interviews, portfolios, and self-assessment? 

5. Use of assessment results/information gained from the K-2 Performance 

Assessment Program: 
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(a) Would you say that the information gained from the assessment helps you 
teach? How? 

(b) What do you do with the assessment results or information you gained 
from the assessment? 

(c) Do you run into any problems when trying to use the assessment results in 
your classroom? 



Professor Georgia Garcia (e-mail dated June 29, 1998) commented that these 
questions were too leading because they assumed the district assessment was important to 
teachers. Professor Garcia also recommended individualizing the questions to each 
teacher based on the key issues observed in each classroom. Professor Garcia suggested 
the following questions: 

1. When you write your report cards, what information do you use? 

2. What information do you use when you group students? 

3. How do you decide to place students? 



I concurred with Profess Garcia’s and planned to go back to “Washington” School 

to interview these four teachers again. A tentative list of questions was: 

1. What decisions do you usually need to make when you teach? What information 
do you use? 

2. What decision do you usually need to make when you plan your lessons? What 
information do you use? 

3. What decisions do you usually make when you assess your students? What 
information do you use? 

4. How are you informed of your students’ learning needs? 

5. How are you informed of your teaching? 

6. How do you describe the K-2 performance assessment program? How do you use 
it? 

7. How do you describe your teaching styles and philosophy? 



I would ask “Ms. Nixon” (kindergarten teacher), “I saw that you changed your 
activities in each learning center quite often. How do you decide what to change? What 
information do you use to make the decisions?” I would ask “Ms. Carter” (first grade 
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teacher), “I saw that you spend a lot of individual time with your students. What 
decisions do you have to make to fulfill their learning needs? What information do you 
use to make the decisions?” I would ask “Ms. Ford” (the other first grade teacher), “I 
saw that you usually had to teach one to two reading groups each morning. What 
decisions do you have to make when you teach in reading groups? What information do 
you use to make the decisions?” I would ask “Ms. Reagan” (second grade teacher), “I 
saw you audio tape your students when they read to you during the assessment. What 
have you learned from this audio taping?” 

However, my preliminary examination committee later decided that the follow-up 
interview was not necessary but I should learn from Professor Garcia’s suggestion as part 
of my doctoral training. 

Interviews with district administrators were conducted at the beginning of the 
study to obtain the original design, historical perspective, and political context of the 
assessment program. Regular personal contacts (for about 30-50 minutes each) were also 
maintained twice a year with district administrators in order to seek clarification of what 
had been observed in the classroom as well as to obtain the latest update on the 
assessment program. 



Data Analysis 

Data analysis was conducted through a computer software called NUD*IST 
(version 4.0). This software is designed for the storage, coding, retrieval, and analysis of 
text. The first stage of data analysis included: 1) developing a list of categories/codes; 2) 
designing categorical codes to segments of data, with the possibility of attaching multiple 
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codes to one segment as well as overlapped segments sharing one code; and 3) 
eliminating less productive codes and expanding the ideas that data reveals. 

During the second stage of data analysis, data were read over, and eventually 
summaries of data for each of the four teachers were developed, according to the key 
areas of the research questions. 



Data Coding 

I used grounded theory methodology (Strauss & Corbin, 1990) to code data, for 
example, labeling phenomena , discovering categories, naming categories, developing 
categories in terms of their properties and dimensions. Strauss and Corbin suggest that 
two procedures should be constantly employed: asking questions and making 
comparisons. Basic questions that one should ask are “Who? When? Where? What? 
How? How much? and Why?” Techniques of comparisons include: “the flip-flop 
technique,” “systematic comparison of two or more phenomena,” and “close-in and far- 
out procedures.” 

Specifically, I read through all of my field notes and kept a log of each document. 
I logged the text numbers (automatically numbered by the software) that corresponded to 
a time line, events, and participants. The log gave me an overview of the context (e.g., 
time, participants, reading material, and activities) of a specific chunk of data, as well as 
helped me locate data quickly (e.g., a specific student’s reading assessment results). 
Meanwhile, I coded the district observation, interview, and documentary data first. 

Based on the themes that evolved from the data, I coded the data into seven categories: 
Name, Purpose, Support, Communication, Method/Strategy, Property, Curriculum and 
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Instruction, Rubrics, and Report Card. I used this categorical system to code my 
classroom observation and audio data of the four teachers. Besides the seven codes, each 
teacher had some codes there were not shared by others because of their unique features 
of teaching style and classroom context. The coding system that I developed via 
NUD*IST are: , 

Table 1 

Coding System 



Levels of codes 



Code numbers 



Level 1 



Level 2 



Level 3 



Level 4 



( 1 ) 

(1 1 ) 
( 12 ) 
( 13 ) 

( 15 ) 

( 16 ) 

(1 7) 
( 18 ) 
( 19 ) 

(1 10 ) 
( 2 ) 

(2 1 ) 
(2 2 ) 
(2 3) 
(2 3 1) 
(2 3 2) 
(2 3 3) 
(2 3 4) 
(2 4) 
(2 5) 
(2 6 ) 
(2 7) 
(2 8 ) 

(2 8 1 ) 
(2 8 2 ) 



Carter 



District 



Rubrics 

Communication 

Records 

Use of information 
Non K2 assessment 



Integration 

Sources 

Methods 



Name 

Purpose 

Support 

Communication 
Method or strategy 
Property 

Curriculum and instruction 

Rubrics 

Report card 



Reading and writing 
Individual teaching 



Observation 
Interview 
Portfolio 
Self assessment 



(table continues ) 
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Table 1 ('continued') 



Levels of codes 



Code numbers Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 



(2 8 3) 

(2 8 5) 

(2 9) 

(3) Ford 
(3 1) 

(3 2) 

(3 3) 

(3 3 1) 

(3 3 2) 

(3 3 3) 

(3 3 4) 

(3 3 5) 

(3 4) 

(3 5) 

(3 6) 

(3 7) 

(3 8) 

(3 9) 

(3 9 1) 

(3 9 2) 

(3 9 3) 

(3 9 4) 

(4) NIXON 
(4 1) 

(4 2) 

(4 3) 

(4 4) 

(4 5) 

(4 6) 

(4 7) 

(4 8) 

(4 8 1) 

(4 8 2) 

(4 8 3) 

(4 8 4) 



Assessment 
Reading group 

Profile 

Integration 

Sources 

Non K2 assessment 

Reading and Writing 
Individual Teaching 
Assessment 
Reading Group 
Grading 

Rubrics 

Communication 

Records 

Use of Information 

Profile 

Methods 

Observation 
Interview 
Portfolio 
Self assessment 

Integration 

Sources 

Profile 

Rubrics 

Communication 

Records 

Use of Information 
Methods 

Observation 
Interview 
Portfolio 
Self assessment 





(table continues) 



Table 1 (continued ) 



Levels of codes 


Code numbers 


Level 1 


Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 


(4 9) 




Non K-2 Assessment 


(4 9 1) 




Individual Teaching 


(4 9 2) 




Reading and Writing 


(4 9 2 6) 




Calendar 


(4 9 3) 




Assessment 


(5) 


REAGAN 




(5 1) 




Integration 


(5 2) 




Sources 


(5 3) 




Profile 


(5 4) 




Rubrics 


(5 5) 




Communication 


(5 6) 




Records 


(5 7) 




Use of Information 


(5 8) 




Methods 


(5 8 1) 




Observation 


(5 8 2) 




Interview 


(5 8 3) 




Portfolio 


(5 8 4) 




Self assessment 


(5 9) 




Non K-2 Assessment 


(5 9 1) 




Individual Teaching 


(5 9 2) 




Reading and Writing 


(5 9 2 1) 




Book Report 


(5 9 2 3) 




Groups 


(5 9 3) 




Assessment 


(5 9 4) 




Work Checking 



Memos 

I read through the data of each code and sorted out themes. Usually several 
themes evolved in each code. I gave every theme a title so that I could have an overview 
of all themes developed in each code. I used the ‘axial coding’ technique (Strauss and 
Corbin, 1990) to join data that were of the same theme, to examine the relationship 
among themes, and to write my observation and interpretation of each theme. Sometimes 
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themes were related by time, and sometimes themes were different aspects or 
characteristics of a phenomenon. I organized and numbered themes into a somewhat 
hierarchical system. If a theme was not related to others of the same code, I just wrote a 
memo about the data and left it there. 

I then re-organized my themes and memos of each code and added transitions so 
that the whole presentation of each code made sense to myself and readers. I cited data 
whenever I made assertions so that my interpretation and reasoning paths were 
transparent to readers (and participants for member checking). I re-examined the original 
document to ensure that the context was taken into consideration, the transition was 
correct, and the assertions that I made were not biased by my own belief. This technique, 
i.e., rechecking assertions against raw data to ensure that a “story” is told appropriately, is 
strongly recommended by Strauss and Corbin. 

Building Trustworthiness 

Within the conventional paradigm, the term, “reliability” means “the extent to 
which an experiment, test, or measuring procedure yields the same result in repeated 
trials” (“Webster’s Third New International Dictionary,” 1986). Lincoln and Cuba 
(1985) argue that replicability can only exist in a constructed framework and, in reality, 
no one can “cross the same stream twice.” They propose that “dependability” should be 
substituted for “reliability” in naturalistic inquiry. Lincoln and Cuba argue that, while 
“instrument decay” is treated as error or unreliability in traditional theory, naturalists take 
into account “instability and phenomenal or design induced change.” They treat these 
factors as part of the entity being studied. 
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In terms of techniques of establishing the “dependendability” of a naturalistic 
study, one of the authors suggested that demonstration of “credibility” is equivalent to 
demonstration of “dependability”— if one can demonstrate that a study has the quality of 
credibility (or “internal validity”, conventionally) then one does not have to demonstrate 
dependability separately. 

Lincoln and Guba propose a stronger test to establish “dependability.” They 
believe that an auditor should examine the process of the inquiry. The auditor should 
examine the “appropriateness of inquiry decisions and methodological shifts.” For 
example, whether the inquirer’s bias, premature judgments, or practical matters (e.g., 
arbitrary deadlines) influence the sampling decisions and triangulation processes. 

Lincoln and Guba further argue that the auditor’s examination of the product of 
the inquiry— ’’the data, findings, interpretations, and recommendations” can establish the 
“confirmability” (or “objectivity”, conventionally) of the inquiry. They believe that the 
auditor should trace a sampling of findings back to the raw data to examine the 
appropriateness of category labels, category structures, accommodation of negative 
examples, interpretation, and inferences. 

Putting “dependentability” into Lincoln and Guba’s naturalistic paradigm, the 
notion of the “trustworthiness” of naturalistic inquiry is illustrated as follows. First, a 
trustworthy study obtains credible findings through prolonged engagement, persistent 
observation, triangulation, peer debriefing, negative case analysis, and member checks 
(“credibility” or “internal validity”). Second, the study provides thick description of time 
and context so that someone who is interested in the study can make transferability 
judgments (“transferability” or “external validity”). Third, the inquiry makes dependable 
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sampling decisions (“dependability” or “reliability”) and the inquirer’s bias is reviewed. 
Fourth, the findings of the study are confirmed with data (“confirmability” or 
“objectivity”) with a clear audit trail (raw data, analysis notes, and instruments) and 
processes (negotiation between an auditor and auditee). 

Strategies used to address trustworthiness of this research project are an audit 
trail, prolonged engagement, multiple data sources/methods triangulation, debriefings to 
project supervisors, and member checking. 

Audit Trail 

In this study, I explained how the site and participants were selected. I provided 
information about the social context from which data were collected. I explained how 
data were collected, how categories were developed, and how findings were derived from 
the data throughout my inquiry. 

Furthermore, all texts (including transcriptions of audio tapes) in this study are 
automatically numbered by NUD*IST. These text numbers of data source will always be 
cited when conducting data analysis. This will provide quick access to anyone who is 
interested in tracing from my interpretation or findings to raw data. 

Prolonged Engagement 

I engaged in the field approximately once a week for half a day each time in each 
classroom for 18 months. I became familiar with the program, culture, students, teachers, 
district administrators, the overall atmosphere of classrooms, school, and district. I also 
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gained trust from the participants and asked participants for clarifications and 
explanations regarding my observations. 

Multiple Data Sources/Methods Triangulation 

I examined multiple data sources to examine whether what was observed and 
reported carried the same meaning under different circumstances (e.g., time, space, 
relationship). If there was any variation, I would explore the basis of the difference. For 
example, after a talk with a teacher about the teacher’s trust of the assessment program, I 
observed how the teacher pursued the assessment procedures when assessing the 
students, and how she reported the assessment results to parents. This cross-event 
investigation helped me better understand the perspectives of the subjects and to 
accurately represent issues. 

Methodological triangulation was also employed when collecting data. For 
example, after I observed some assessment procedures, I interviewed the teacher and 
asked what procedures were used and why particular procedures were chosen. 

Data from multiple sources were also explored when conducting data analysis. 

For example, in order to understand what information teachers collected from the 
assessment, I analyzed the interview data with teachers, the observation data from regular 
classroom teaching and during the assessment, and the documentary data from the district 
assessment Handbook. 
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Debriefings to Project Supervisors 

I communicated with my dissertation committee members: Dr. Fred Davidson, 

Dr. Lizanne DeStefano, Dr. Georgia Garcia, and Dr. Liora Bresler through face-to-face 
conferencing, phone, and e-mail. These contacts are to discuss my data analysis, 
interpretation, and findings. I presented some preliminary data analysis using multiple 
data sources to my committee members in my preliminary examination. 

Member Checking 

A District administrator (“Ms. Johnson”) was ask to review a draft of Chapter 
Four and the four teachers were asked to review Chapter Five where their own actions 
and/or words were featured. They were asked to review the material for accuracy and 
palatability and were encouraged “to provide alternative language or interpretation but 
[were] not promised that that version will appear in the final report” (Stake, 1995, p. 

115). A cover letter was attached to each draft to indicate the reviewer’s own pseudonym 
and a list of students’ actual names and pseudonyms was also provided to teachers. A 
copy of cover letters is in Appendix H. 

Ms. Nixon gave a very brief written comment — “Looks really good! Hope all 
goes well!” Ms. Reagan reviewed the draft and met with me to talk about her comments. 
Ms. Johnson, Ms. Carter, and Ms. Ford wrote their comments on the draft and met with 
me individually. All written and oral comments were cited as dated “personal 
communication” in Chapter Four and Five. 

Specifically, Ms. Reagan agreed that the draft reflected what happened in her 
classroom but indicated that her critics on the assessment program looked very strong. 
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Yet, Ms. Reagan did not want to change the wording because it revealed her true feeling. 
Johnson indicated that the issues that I pointed out regarding the assessment design and 
district expectations were appropriate. Johnson gave further information about the 
technical support that the District provided to teachers. Ms. Ford gave alternative 
wording on direct quotes. More importantly, Ms. Ford also gave further explanation 
about her assessment practices; for example, integration of assessments into teaching, 
timing and content of work sample selections, lack of communication with colleagues, 
and grading approach and standard. Ms. Carter was particularly concerned that the 
meaning of some direct quoted was not clear and requested for re-wording. Ms. Carter 
also gave further explanations about her remedial teaching (during interview 
assessments) and her book selection for reading assessments. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE K-2 PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL: 

DESIGN AND EXPECTATIONS 

Introduction 

This chapter documents and analyzes how the K-2 Performance Assessment 
Program was designed and maintained at the District Research Office. The data sources 
are interviews with a District administrator, official documents, and workshop 
observations. The aim is to understand and document the design and expectations of the 
assessment program at the district level so that further analysis on assessment practices, 
information gained, and use of assessment results at the classroom level can be conducted 
(see Chapter Five “The K-2 Performance Assessment Program at the Classroom Level: 
Four Case Studies of Teacher Practices”). There is a discussion at the end of this chapter 
to illustrate how the present assessment program is theory-grounded. 

Design 

Name(s) 

There are several slightly different names for the K-2 performance assessment 
program'. Originally, the District designed the assessment as a performance assessment 
for grades K-2 and defined the assessment in a handbook as follows: 



' The original assessment program included language arts and mathematics. The scope 
of the present study only limited to the assessment on language arts. 
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Assessment that requires a student to create an answer or a product that 
demonstrates his/her knowledge or skills. Students are responsible for creating or 
constructing their responses. The process is at least as important as the product” 
(p. 10). 

However, the name shown on the K-2 performance assessment handbook is 
“Primary Assessment Handbook: K-2.” The name on the cover page of the handbook is 
“Primary Performance Assessment Handbook K-2.” In the “Introduction” chapter, the 
handbook states that “the performance assessment program has not been finished 
because curriculum development and instructional designs are never finished”. When 
talking about the needs and underlying assumptions of the assessment (in the chapter of 
“The Big Picture”), the handbook refers to the assessment as The “Adams” Public 
Schools Performance Assessment Program and K-2 Performance Assessment. 
Nonetheless, District/school administrators and teachers often refer to this assessment 
simply as the K-2 Assessment . 

In formal documents such as the assessment Handbook, the term ’performance’ 
was usually used. In normal conversation, the term ’performance’ was never mentioned 
by teachers or the principal, only sometimes by the administrators at the District Research 
Office. There did not seem to be a definite reason that teachers dropped the term 
“performance” when they referred to the assessment program. Nothing I observed 
indicates that, although teachers dropped the term “performance” when referring to the 
K-2 performance assessment program, teachers did not value the process-oriented aspect 
of the assessment program. 



^ In fact, when the first time I referred to this assessment as “Adams Performance 
Assessment,” the school principal and teachers did not quite understand me. They 
replied, “Oh, you mean K-2 Assessment.” 
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Context 



District’s Vision of K-2 Curriculum 

According to the Handbook, the K-2 curriculum is defined by District mandatory 
learning outcomes (see Appendix A). Those outcomes are rich in variety to meet the 
needs of all students and are “equitably accessible to all students”. The District 
emphasizes collaborative hands-on experience in authentic contexts over product- 
oriented or isolated skill drilling. 

District’s Vision of K-2 Instruction 

The District requires that instruction be aligned with district learning outcomes. 

At the same time, based on the information obtained from on-going assessments, 
instruction should also be flexible to meet “each student’s cognitive and affective and 
learning styles”. Instruction should emphasize “higher level thinking skills,” and provide 
a variety of learning experiences to students through a variety of group settings. In 
summary, the goal of instruction is to educate students to become “life-long independent 
learners” who set goals, make choices, and evaluate performances, and to help teachers 
become “reflective practitioners” who constantly apply knowledge and insights to 
teaching situations. 

District’s Vision of K-2 Assessment 

The District’s three fundamental beliefs about K-2 assessments are: (1) Teachers 
are the best assessors of their students and teachers would gain the most from the 
assessment; (2) students should be familiar with the assessment criteria and become self- 
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motivated learners; and (3) data obtained from the assessment are to help teachers 
“identify what students know and understand and where understanding breaks down . . . 
to align the curriculum and instructions with students’ needs” (Adams Public Schools, 
1995/6, p. 1). 

The District believes that the assessment should align with district outcomes and 
be an integral part of curriculum and instruction (e.g., embedded in activities). The 
assessment should represent teachers’ best judgment of student progress and be a tool for 
teachers to monitor student growth toward targets through multiple sources of 
assessments. The assessment criteria should be clearly defined so that students can 
monitor their own progress. The District expects the K-2 performance assessment 
program to provide: (1) formative data about student prior knowledge/understanding and 
ongoing learning; and (2) summary data regarding student attainment of knowledge and 
skills. 

Needs for the K-2 Performance Assessment 

The K-2 Performance Assessment Program was introduced after some massive 
changes in district outcomes, curriculum, and instructional standards in language arts and 
mathematics. According to the Handbook, the need for this new format of assessment 
program was twofold. First, the first-grade “California Achievement Test” (CAT) 
needed to be replaced. In 1988, first-grade teachers petitioned that CAT was not 
appropriate for first-grade students and was not useful in obtaining information that 
teachers needed. The District then worked with teachers to look for an assessment 
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system in which the District could monitor student achievements, and the teachers could 
obtain information of student learning. 

Second, the achievement gap between African-American students and other sub- 
groups needed to be closed. District data in 1984 showed that African-American students 
achieved far less than other sub-groups. The District committed itself to close this 
“dramatic discrepancy” by the year 2000. In order to plan appropriate instructional 
interventions “to prevent or close the gap” in early elementary schooling, the District 
needed an assessment system that had clear learning targets, criteria, and assessment 
information. 

Fundamentally, it was believed that the assessment program could provide 
information regarding student learning needs and that this information was useful for 
teachers. Thus, the new assessment program was developed to obtain and use 
information about students. Information about student learning was needed so that the 
District and teachers could monitor student achievement (against district standards) and 
provide appropriate instruction, and immediate interventions if necessary. 

Content 

Outcomes and Criteria 

Assessment outcomes (see Appendix B) on reading and writing were selected by 
a group of K-2 teachers and the District Language Arts Consultant. These outcomes 
reflected the major attainment targets defined in the district curriculum and student 
outcomes. The outcomes measured by the district K-2 performance assessments are 
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learning that ALL students were expected to master (“routinely at an independent level”) 
at the end of the year. 

For example, at the end of kindergarten, the student should have the following 
language skills: 

Reading 

Comprehension: 

5. Demonstrates knowledge of books and print 

6. Demonstrates knowledge of 

a. Story structure. 

b. Informational text structure 

Word Identification: 

7. Recognizes most letters of the alphabet 

8. Identifies words/logos within the classroom and outside of school 
Attitude: 

9. Exhibits positive reading behaviors. 

Writing 

Process: 

Drafting 

10. Writes independently to convey meaning 

Optional: Uses a computer. 

Optional: Uses a computer for writing 

Product: 

Conventions 

11. Uses, independently, some knowledge of letter sounds when writing 

12. Writes first name and last name by memory 
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Speaking 

13. Uses oral language to communicate. 



For each assessment outcome, evaluation criteria and examples were then 
specified (see Appendix C). For example, the corresponding criteria for achieving 
Kindergarten Language Outcome 9 (“Exhibits positive reading behaviors”) was as 
follows: 



Demonstrates ^ of the following: 

Over time, is routinely actively involved with books during “almost- 
silent” reading time. 

Attends to reading activities by: 

. Listening to stories, 

. Joining in during the reading of familiar stories, 

. Discussing stories, 

. Responding to stories. 

Such as: 

Memorizes pattern books and familiar books. 

Responds to stories by: 

. Asking to have a text re-read, 

. Drawing pictures of favorite parts of a book, 

. Using the text structure as a model for writing, 

. Relating stories to personal experiences. 



Besides the criteria for the target outcome (“Achieving”) as listed above, the 
District also specified features of Mn<ier-achievement (“Not yet” and “Developing”) and 
over-achievement (“Extending”). The characteristics of “Not yet,” “Developing,” and 
“Extending” for the Kindergarten Language Outcome 9 (“Exhibits positive reading 




behaviors”) are as follows: 
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Table 2 

Criteria for Kindergarten District-Assessed Outcomes Language Arts 



Not yet 

Such as : 

May demonstrate 
one or more of 
following: 

Demonstrates little 
confidence in 
own ability to 
interact with 
printed material. 

Shows little interest 
in books. 

Does not attend to 
reading activities 



Developing 

Such as : 

May demonstrate one 
or more of 
following: 
Occasionally shows 
interest in reading. 
Takes a book if asked 
to, but shows 
limited interest. 
Attends to reading 
activities with 
teacher direction 
and support. 



Achieving Extending 

Demonstrates ^ of Reads the text 

the following: in books 

Over time, is routinely conventionally, 
actively involved 
with books during 
“almost-silent” 
reading time. 

Attends to reading 
activities by: 

. listening to stories, 

. joining in during the 
reading of familiar 
stories, 

. discussing stories, 

. responding to 
stories. 

Such as : 

Memorizes pattern 
books and familiar 
books. 

Responds to stories 
by: 

. asking to have a text 
re-read, 

. drawing pictures of 
favorite parts of a 
book, 

. using the text 
structure as a 
model for writing, 

. relating stories to 
personal 
experiences. 



Since every class usually had students whose skills spanned several grade levels, 
the District developed a rubric/continuum (see Appendix D) of reading and writing skills 
across grade levels. There were five levels: “Pre-emergent (developing kindergarten),” 
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“Emergent (kindergarten),” “Developing (developing first grade),” Beginning (first 
grade)” and “Expanding (second grade).” The set of kindergarten “Pre-emergent,” 
“Emergent,” and “Developing” reading skill rubric was specified as follows: 

Table 3 

Reading Development Continuum 



Proficiency Level Categories 



Attainments 



PRE-EMERGENT 
{Developing K) 



COMPREHENSION 

Holds books, correctly turns pages (K.5^). 
Shows start/end of book (K.5). 

Distinguishes between a letter, a word, and a 
numeral (K.5) 

WORD IDENTIFICATION 

Knows some letter names 

Has sufficient vocabulary to discuss everyday 

experiences, events, and objects (K. 13). 

ATTITUDE 

Pretends to read. 

Listens and responds to literature (K.9). 
Shows interest in environmental print. 
Chooses books and has favorites. 



EMERGENT 

{Target for end ofK year) 

COMPREHENSION 

Demonstrates left-to-right directional movement 
(K.5) 

Uses props to tell a story (original or retelling) with 
characters and major events (K.6a). 

Identifies topic and supporting details of an 
informational text read to them (K.6b) (1.3) 

(table continues) 



Indicates the district outcome for which a scoring rubric has been developed. 
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Table 3 ('continued) 



Proficiency Level Categories Attainments 



WORD IDENTIFICATION 

Rhymes and plays with words. 

Recognizes names and high-frequency words (K.8). 
Knows some letter sounds in reading or writing 
contexts. 

Identifies most letters of the alphabet (K.7). 

ATTITUDE 

Participates in reading of familiar books (K.9). 
Memorizes pattern books and familiar books. 

Gives and supports personal responses to stories 
read to them (K.9). 

Maintains interest in chosen books for a short 
amount of time (e.g., 10 minutes) (K.9). 

DEVELOPING 

.{Developing first grade targets) 

COMPREHENSION 

Makes predictions based on pictures and title. 

Relies on print and illustrations to construct 
meaning (1.7). 

WORD IDENTIFICATION 

Reads books with word patterns. 

Tracks words: has one-to-one correspondence. 
Begins to build a sight-word vocabulary to draw 
upon, with automaticity, when reading. 

Identifies upper and lower case letters (1.5). 

Knows most letter sounds in reading and writing 
contexts. 

ATTITUDE 

Sees self as a reader. 

Independently chooses books s/he likes to read 
and/or look at (1.1). 



The cross-grade continuum/rubric in reading and writing helped teachers identify 
students’ specific and overall reading and writing skills, especially when the student’s 
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performance was below or beyond the grade level. The teachers were required to date 
and mark on the continuum/rubric and turn it to the District Research Office. 

A simplified version of the continuum/rubric on reading, writing, and 
speaking/spelling became the report cards. The report cards (see Appendix E) were sent 
to parents. 

Reporting Forms 

Teachers were required to conduct and report the assessment results to the District 
twice (Fall- November, and Spring- June) and parents (Fall- November, Winter- March, 
and Spring- June) three times a year. Teachers were given release time for record 
keeping and reporting. 

Audiences of district reporting forms were teachers, parents, and the District. The 
reporting form for the District specified each student’s reading and writing proficiency on 
a rubric or continuum. The report form sent to parents was a simplified version of the 
reading and writing rubric/continuum. 

The report card included all aspects of student learning in school, including 
reading and writing. Teachers needed to mark “S” (satisfactory), “P” (making progress), 
or “I” (Needs to Improve) on the items included under “Learning and Social Behaviors,” 
“Social Studies” and “Art, Music, and Physical Education.” Teachers had to decide 
whether a student’s mathematics ability was at “BE” (Beginning), high/mid/low “DEV” 
(Developing), or “SE” (Secure) on about ten mathematics skill items. Teachers also 
needed to check whether a student “explored” the listed scientific activities. Finally, 
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teachers had to check student reading and writing skills on respective rubrics as well as 
mark reading, writing, and speaking/spelling proficiency on report cards. 

Expectations 

Ms. Johnson, at the District Research Office, was responsible for developing and 
maintaining the K-2 Performance Assessment Program. Based on the observational and 
interview data obtained from Ms. Johnson, and the documentary data collected from the 
Handbook, the District’s expected practices and functions of the assessment program 
were as discussed below. 

In a workshop to help the ESL teachers to conceptualize the K-2 Performance 
Assessment Program, Ms. Johnson emphasized that teachers were expected to implement 
the assessment program on three aspects. First, on the aspect of assessment practices, 
teachers were expected to integrate the assessment into their day-to-day teaching, collect 
"a variety of evidence of learning" of students across contexts over time, use a variety of 
assessment methods and to involve students in the assessment processes, and 
support/communicate with one another. Second, on the aspect of the information 
obtained from the assessments, teachers were expected to identify all levels of developing 
processes specified in the rubrics and document the assessment results. Third, on the 
aspect of using the assessment results, teachers were expected to provide immediate and 
appropriate intervention. 
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Assessment Practices 

The District encouraged teachers to use multiple sources to assess students’ 
performance based on “routine behaviors over time, not just on a single interview or 
worksheet . . . ‘solid knowledge’ that has be demonstrated over time in a variety of 
contexts.” Ms. Johnson strongly objected to teachers treating the assessment as a three- 
times-a-year event and viewing the information collected as just data to report to the 
District Research Office (data source: District 1703-1703). In an interview, Ms. Johnson 
noted that the assessment took time but insisted that, in order to obtain useful information 
of each student’s learning needs and process, the K-2 performance assessment needed to 
be flexibly used in and outside the classroom throughout the year (data source: Meetings 
107-111). 

Ms. Johnson encouraged teachers to collect assessment data from multiple 
sources across contexts. For example, teachers should observe student behavior over 
time when students were engaged in reading/writing tasks individually or in a group. 
Teachers should also ask students probing questions, examine writing samples, and 
consider student self-evaluation (data source: Meetings 78-82). Ms. Johnson cautioned 
teachers that “if the behavior was observed only one time, it was not enough” (data 
source: Meetings 174). 

Ms. Johnson stressed “the use of a variety of assessment methods” e.g., 
observation, structured interview, portfolio, and self-assessment (personal 
communication, December 3, 1999). The District encouraged teachers to observe student 
performance during everyday instruction and when students were involved in activities. 
The District recommended that teachers should: (1) give students “multiple opportunities 
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in everyday classroom activities” to demonstrate their understanding and skills; (2) have 
a thorough knowledge of the assessment criteria to recognize target behaviors; and (3) 
maintain a personal record system to document what they saw. In a personal 
communication with Ms. Johnson (December 3, 1999), she commented on the technical 
support (on conducting observation) that the District provided to teachers. Ms. Johnson 
said: 

During the first four year of the program, the District provided teachers with a 
great deal of guidance and training in conducting classroom observations and 
collecting/documenting observational data in the classroom. In the subsequent 
years, training was limited to new teachers. 

The original design of “structured formal individual interviews” was for teachers: 
(1) to develop/fine-tune common understandings of assessment criteria, (2) to explore the 
depth and dimensions of a student’s learning, and (3) to evaluate or validate teachers’ 
informal assessments. The District recommended structured interviews when a student 
was “new,” “shy,” and/or with “uneven performance.” The District also recommended 
on-the-spot remedial teaching, “when the student’s performance indicates such a need” 

(p. 13). 

However, the District believed that isolated one-on-one structured interviews 

should be treated as “training wheels on a bike” for teachers. The District’s ultimate goal 

was for teachers to assess student performance through multiple sources during regular 

classroom instruction and activities, which the Handbook specified as follows: 

As we [teachers] become more skilled in recognizing the criteria when we see it 
in classroom settings, more skilled at asking probing questions in the context of 
instruction, and more skilled at keeping anecdotal records, our need to conduct 
isolated interviews for all data collection will decline (p. 12). 
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The District recognized some disadvantages when formal interviews were used 
“almost exclusively” or became the norm of assessment. The disadvantages could be: (1) 
Assessments were unrelated to curriculum planning and classroom instruction; (2) 
teachers did not have time to complete the assessment; and (3) high anxiety was felt by 
teachers and students. 

In the workshop, one group of ESL teachers reported and Ms. Johnson agreed that 
teachers should use one-on-one interview assessments to examine student thinking 
processes and their level of understanding through asking probing questions. 

Nonetheless, Ms. Johnson emphasized that teachers should continue to observe students 
in classroom contexts (data source: Meetings 148-154). 

Teachers were encouraged to keep “writing samples, reading logs, and/or math 
journal pages” in a folder or portfolio for each student. According to the Handbook, 
portfolios were to document student learning outcomes, difficulty, efforts, and growth 
over time. Portfolios could also be used to involve students in ongoing self-assessment 
and to communicate with parents. 

Ms. Johnson encouraged teachers to use portfolio assessment, because most 
teachers already kept a folder for each student's work. Teachers just needed to “think of 
the folders as portfolios” (personal conversation December 3, 1999). Ms. Johnson 
suggested that teachers should start the portfolio assessment on a small scale and should 
share information with and support one another. The portfolio assessment should also fit 
into classroom routines. Ms. Johnson recommended that portfolio assessments should 
involve students. When students selected their own work for the portfolio, teachers 
should find out why students chose particular work in their portfolio. When teachers 
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were the ones who selected the work for the portfolio, they should inform students why a 
particular piece of work was or was not chosen. Ms. Johnson suggested that the portfolio 
could be a diagnostic tool for teachers to find out student learning gaps when teachers 
reviewed student work in their portfolios. Ms. Johnson believed that, eventually, 
portfolios should be shared with parents and other teachers (data source: Meetings 132- 
146). 

It should be noted that although the term “portfolio” was used in the handbook as 
an assessment method, Ms. Johnson, preferred “work samples” to be used in this study 
(personal communication, December 3, 1999). Ms. Johnson believes that “portfolio 
assessment” is a specific form of alternative assessment and requires a series of special 
procedures. Ms Johnson said that she usually provided technical assistance to schools or 
teachers who request the use of “portfolio assessment.” Ms. Johnson did not recall the 
school that I studied requested such assistance. In the present study, ‘portfolio/work 
samples’ and ‘folder/portfolio’ are used to reflect perspectives of the assessment 
handbook and the District administrator perspectives on this regard. 

According to the Handbook, the K-2 performance assessment emphasized the 
importance of student self-assessment. The rationale for self-assessment was to empower 
students to take responsibility for and ownership of their own learning, and to provide 
teachers with information about students’ thinking and understanding. For example, 
teachers could ask students to think aloud when reflecting upon strategies to identify 
unknown words. I noticed that the District recommended some self-assessment literature 
on reading and writing in the Handbook. 
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Ms. Johnson believed that self-assessments could help students activate their 
desire to learn (data source: Meeting: 130) and emphasized that student self-assessment 
“really works” because students needed to know "if they hit the target or not" (data 
source: Meetings 85). Ms. Johnson asked ESL teachers in the workshop how they would 
use student self-assessment on young children (K-2). Some teachers suggested (and Ms. 
Johnson agreed) that they could ask students to color the letters that they recognized and 
to use smiling or crying faces to indicate if they liked to read (data source: Meetings 86- 

91). 

In a personal communication with Ms. Johnson (December 3, 1999), she 
commented on the District provision of technical support to teachers. Ms. Johnson said: 
“The District provided some ideas on self-assessments in the overall training provided to 
teachers. The District recommended some resources on self-assessments and provided 
further assistance to those teachers and schools who requested it.” 

Ms. Johnson expected a great deal of communication among teachers. Ms. 
Johnson recommended teachers ask their colleagues to re-assess a student if they felt that 
a second opinion was needed to help them make decisions. For example, one teacher 
could ask his/her colleague, "Would you assess this kid and then let's talk?" (data source: 
Meetings: 114-117). 

Ms. Johnson also hoped to see teachers talking about the assessment information 
that they passed on or received. For example, when one teacher had a question about the 
information s/he received, s/he should contact the teacher who assessed the student to 
find out the context of the assessment. Ms. Johnson suggested that teachers should take 
into account the fact that what students learn in May might not be secure enough to show 
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up in September. Ms. Johnson said that most second grade teachers thought that first 
grade teachers marked student performance too high (data source: District 1707). 

Ms. Johnson also suggested that teachers write down their thoughts about the 
assessment. This was for the teachers to build a network with the District to improve the 
assessment program (data source: Meetings 127). 

Information Gained 

Ms. Johnson emphasized that the K-2 Performance Assessment Program focused 
on learning processes and was criteria-oriented, because students’ performance was 
constantly documented and compared against evaluative rubrics (data source: Meetings 
56-57). Ms. Johnson believed that, since the reading and writing rubrics were laid out as 
continua, a wide range of proficiency levels would be captured (data source: Meetings 
63-65). Ms. Johnson recommended that teachers be familiar with the rubrics/criteria so 
that when they saw the behavior in a student they knew the student hit a specific target 
(data source: Meetings 173). 

Ms. Johnson commented that the performance assessment was developed as an 
alternative form of assessments to replace standardized assessments and that the intent of 
performance assessment was to look for "a variety of evidence of learning" (data source: 
Meetings 127). Ms. Johnson recommended that teachers take notes of their observations 
on a daily basis. Teachers could develop their own working system (e.g., checklists) to 
organize their observation and records. Teachers were also encouraged to reflect upon 
and record their observations. All K-2 teachers were required to mark on the reading and 
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writing rubrics (see Appendix D) and “share the information with” the District Research 
Office (personal communication with Ms. Johnson, December 3, 1999). 

Use of Assessment Results 

There were five major uses for the information obtained from the assessment: (1) 
to use the information for making daily decisions; (2) to find out the overall growth of the 
students; (3) to inform other teachers; (4) to report to the parents; and (5) to report to the 
District to kept track of all student development (data source: Meetings 157-163). 

Ms. Johnson believed that the fundamental use of the information obtained from 
the K-2 Performance Assessment Program was for classroom teachers to provide 
immediate and appropriate individualized instruction when the student’s developing 
process, proficiency level, and learning needs were captured by the evaluative rubrics 
(Data source: Meetings 63-65). 

The information obtained from the assessment would also help facilitate “good 
conversation” (e.g., “Would you assess this kid and then lets’ talk?”) among teachers. 
This was especially important when teachers tried to diagnose a specific student’s 
learning problem(s) which could be “something to do with material, maybe the 
intervention style” (data source: Meetings 114-122). 

To summarize, the District expected teachers to integrate the assessment into their 
day-to-day instruction and to collect data from multiple sources. The District also 
expected teachers to use a variety of assessment methods to collect data and to 
communicate with one another about the information they obtained. The District 
expected teachers to compare what they obtained against evaluative rubrics, and keep 
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records. Most importantly, the District expected teachers to use the information to 
provide individualized quality teaching. 

In the next chapter, teacher assessment practices are examined to understand the 
extent to which teachers implemented the assessment program as the District and/or 
theories expected, the extent to which literacy skills were identified, and the extent to 
which teachers used the assessment results to adjust their instruction. For example, how 
teachers were empowered when they implemented the assessment program (Smith & 
Cohen, 1992), how they observed and made professional Judgment (Mehrens, 1992) 
when they gathered information, and how teachers became more sensible and responsive 
to diverse learning style (Falk, 1994) when they applied the assessment results to their 
teaching. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE K-2 PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
AT THE CLASSROOM LEVEL: 

FOUR CASE STUDIES OF TEACHER PRACTICES 

Introduction 

This chapter documents and analyzes how the K-2 Performance Assessment 
Program was implemented by the four teachers in their classroom. This chapter is 
organized into four teacher case studies. The purpose is to examine detailed contextual 
information to understand the implementation of the assessment program at the 
classroom level in order to answer my research questions. First, how did teachers 
implement the assessment program? Second, what information was gained and how? 
Third, how did teachers use the information gained? The three research questions 
provide three focuses for the discussion of each teacher. That is, their assessment 
practices (on the aspects of integration, data sources, assessment methods, and 
communication), the information they gained from rubrics (on the aspects of rubric use 
and record/documentation), and their use of assessment results. Findings regarding each 
focus are compared with literature on performance assessments (reviewed in Chapter One 
and Two) to illustrate the significance of the findings. 
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Ms. Nixon 
Profile 

Ms. Nixon is a kindergarten teacher. Ms. Nixon holds a bachelor’s degree in 
elementary education with an emphasis on reading. Ms. Nixon has two teaching 
certificates. One is from the State of “L” and one from the State of “M”; both are K-8. 
Ms. Nixon mentioned that in the State of “L,” four additional classes are needed to teach 
kindergarten" (data source: 98Nixon 4834-4837). 

By 1997, Ms. Nixon had been teaching for four years. Ms. Nixon came to 
“Washington” School three years ago and worked as a reading specialist. Ms. Nixon 
started teaching kindergarten in 1996-97 school year. This was Ms. Nixon’s second year 
as a kindergarten teacher (data source: 98Nixon 4831-4833). 

In conversation, Ms. Nixon mentioned that she is a goal-oriented person and she 
likes to have a great deal of freedom to reach goals (data source: 97Nixon 1080). Ms. 
Nixon felt that the K-2 Performance Assessment Program matched her personality (data 
source: 97Nixon 1082) because only goals were laid out, not specific assessment methods 
and procedures — “This part is wide open” (data source: 97Nixon 1078-1079). 

Ms. Nixon felt that she was given a lot of freedom to teach and she liked that. 

Ms. Nixon believed that there were so many ways to teach and so many ways to learn 
and, since the teacher knows students the best, she should make the final decision on 
what would work for students (data source: 97Nixon 2496). 
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Assessment Practices 

Integration 

Ms. Nixon repeatedly conducted assessments in her kindergarten classroom to 
evaluate student ability on recognizing letter names, making letter sounds, and writing 
one’s own first and last names. Ms. Nixon interviewed individual students on September 
4 (1997), asked a parent helper to conduct the interviews again on October 27 (1997), and 
finally evaluated student improvement through large group activities on November 4 and 
18 (1997). Recognizing alphabets, making sounds, and writing one’s own first and last 
names were major learning and assessment outcomes in kindergarten (see data source: 
97Nixon 216-246). 

Ms. Nixon did not seem to develop classroom assessments so that her students 
could be more 'prepared' for the district assessment. In fact, Ms. Nixon said that she 
conducted an assessment at the beginning of the year for her own personal use. Ms. 
Nixon wanted to know her students’ ability in recognizing capital and small case letters 
and writing first and last names (conversation data source: 97Nixon 665-668; assessment 
data source: 97Nixon 205-312). For example, on October 6, 1997, after teaching four 
consonants and four vowels, Ms. Nixon stated that she would conduct another round of 
alphabet recognition assessment in the following week with a different alphabet sheet but 
the same content— "I don't want to do the same thing twice.” Ms. Nixon said that in that 
assessment, she would especially pay attention to the eight letters (capital, lower case, 
and sound) she had taught so far — “I want to know if they know what I taught.” Ms. 
Nixon said the purpose of her assessments was to know how she was doing — “A personal 
check-up for myself’ (data source: 97Nixon 1061-1067). 
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To summarize, Ms. Nixon evaluated her own teaching effectiveness and student 
attainment on district assessment outcomes (e.g., letter name, sounds, and first/last name) 
through integrating routine data collection practices into her teaching. The assessment 
tasks (recognizing letters/sounds and writing one’s own name) and assessment methods 
(interview and observation) seemed to blend into her classroom activities effectively as 
the District expected. 

Data Sources 

Ms. Nixon counted on student free-choice journal writing and story dictation 
(“Creative Writing”) to assess writing (data source: 98Nixon 3368). Ms. Nixon also 
observed student behavior to evaluate the extent to which individual students could 
accomplish the task independently. Specifically, on March 11, 1998, Ms. Nixon told me 
that she checked student sentence completion, capitals, letter sounds, and space between 
words for the March report card (data source: 98Nixon 2118-2124). On October 6, 1997, 
Ms. Nixon told me about “Creative Writing” on every Friday. Ms. Nixon said that in 
October, she would give four pictures for students to choose from to dictate a story. Ms. 
Nixon said that in November the choices would be limited to two, and in December the 
students would have only one picture (data source: 97K 1047-1051). Starting from 
January 1998, according to Ms. Nixon, students would have to choose their own topic. 
Thus, throughout the year, Ms. Nixon developed and followed her aggressive teaching 
plans on writing. Ms. Nixon gradually increased the intensity of learning activities to 
reach her personal goals, which were often beyond the district standards. 

When assessing reading, Ms. Nixon counted on data sources from observation 
and interviews. Ms. Nixon called up and observed students in class to check their ability 
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to recognize letter names and sound out letters. Ms. Nixon also pulled out students and 
listened to them read individually. 

In summary, Ms. Nixon counted on student writing samples and her observation 
of student writing processes to assess student writing. Ms. Nixon observed student day- 
to-day reading in class and in pullout interviews. 

Assessment Methods 

Ms. Nixon used a variety of assessment methods. When reviewing all the 
methods used, Ms. Ms. Nixon said: 

(Data source: 98Nixon 4956-4958) 

“I used a variety. I used the journal and creative story for writing. I do small 
groups and large groups. I just keep notes to myself and then again pull out the 
report card and write what I see, just on top of things. I don't write anything 
overwhelming. I keep writing samples in their portfolio. I did interviews in the 
fall [to see] how they feel about their progress.” 

Ms. Nixon seemed to have developed four strategies to observe her students in 
class. First, Ms. Nixon focused her observation on a group of students who were sitting 
at the same table each day. Ms. Nixon checked those students to see if they acquired 
what Ms. Nixon had taught. For example, Ms. Nixon checked the four consonants and 
one vowel sounds on October 6, 1997. Ms. Nixon said that she had a very good idea of 
how the students of the focused group were learning (97Nixon 1058-1060). I remember 
Ms. Nixon told me that she did not just call up those focused students, but mixed them 
with other students so that the class would not notice. There were usually three to five 
students at each table and there were six to seven tables in the classroom (data source: 
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Ms. Nixon’s second strategy on observation was to reflect on the questions that 
students asked. This approach seemed to provide a good source of further observation 
and investigation. Ms. Nixon recalled that her best reading and mathematics student, 
Ernest, always asked her where to put the toys back when it was time for cleaning, 
although the toys were put at the same place every day. Ms. Nixon also noticed that 
Ernest seldom cleaned up his desk. Ms. Nixon then found out that Ernest was very low 
on spatial concepts (data source: 97Nixon 3829-3835 and 98Nixon 2016-2019). 

Students’ NOT asking questions when they wrote also indicated something to Ms. 
Nixon. Before the March (1998) report card was due, Ms. Nixon told me (March 18, 
1998) that in the past two weeks she had been going around the class to see “who could 
write (i.e., having a topic and ideas), who is writing their own story without any help 
from the adults”. Ms. Nixon said that those who could sit long were the children who 
could consistently sound out letters (data source: 98Nixon 3028-3031). Ms. Nixon said 
that students helping each other on sounding out (instead of coming up to Ms. Nixon) 
also indicated that those students were making progress. Ms. Nixon said, on the other 
hand, those who came up to ask Ms. Nixon (or other adults) to sound out “every five 
minutes” were the ones who were not comfortable with their writing (data source: 
98Nixon 4908-4917). Ms. Nixon seemed to be pleased that the set-up of the writing 
activities (journals and Creative Writing) allowed her to observe student learning needs 
and progress on writing. 

Ms. Nixon’s third strategy on observation was to make observation work 
effectively with the interview assessment. Ms. Nixon tended to limit her time on 
interview/pullout assessments and would conduct interview assessments only when she 
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could not obtain the data from observations. Ms. Nixon tried to gather as much data from 
observations as possible because Ms. Nixon felt that she was responsible for the whole 
class. Ms. Nixon told me that she did not need to pull out students to check if they could 
hold books and turn pages (“That will be silly to pull kids out”). Ms. Nixon said that she 
just needed to observe students during Free Choices when there was not pressure on 
students. On the other hand, Ms. Nixon said that if she wanted to know whether a student 
could name and sound out letters, she would pull out that students to assess individually 
(data source: 97Nixon 1069-1075). 

Ms. Nixon’s fourth strategy on observation was adopting an effective note-taking 
method to document and organize her data. In fact, Ms. Nixon went through the methods 
of filing skill checklists (98Nixon 4948) and taking small notes (data source: 98Nixon 
3006-3008 and 3027), but eventually she adopted a method recommended by her 
colleague. Ms. Nixon said that she talked to her teaching consultant partner, Ms. 
Kennedy, who teaches kindergarten next door. Ms. Kennedy told Ms. Nixon, “You 
know, let's just do it on the report card. Write all the comments down so parents can see 
them” (data source: 98Nixon 4948). In the end-of-project interview, Ms. Nixon said that 
what Ms. Kennedy suggested was a better system than she used to have (i.e., skills 
checklist and small notes). Ms. Nixon said that she still constantly watched her students 
but then she would just immediately pull out the report card and write down her 
observations. For example, Ms. Nixon wrote: “He has mastered (skill name), and he’s 
working on (skill name)” (data source: 98Nixon 4954). 

Ms. Nixon also used this "Yeah-It's-All-There” method to document student 
performance that she observed during pullout interview assessments. Ms. Nixon said she 
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simply took the report card with her and wrote down everything on the report card. Ms. 
Nixon said, “That's the easiest way. Then the parents see it. It's all in one place. I don't 
have a whole bunch of notes everywhere. It just seems to get everything neater and more 
organized” (data source: 98Nixon 4943). 

Ms. Nixon did not particularly emphasize the importance of interview 
assessments. Ms. Nixon said that, in order to save time and because of her responsibility 
for the whole class, interview assessments would not be conducted unless the assessment 
data could not be obtained from other sources, for example, observations. Ms. Nixon 
trusted her own systematic observations (i.e., one table per day) and data documentation 
in class (data source: 97Nixon 1058-1060 dated 10/6/97). 

Ms. Nixon’s attitude toward interview assessments seemed to change in March 
1998. Ms. Nixon admitted that she did not like being out of her classroom, and she had 
tried every possible way to assess in the classroom. Nonetheless, in order to ensure that 
her students hit the target, Ms. Nixon decided to conduct pullout/interview assessments 
outside the classroom. Ms. Nixon explained: “You know three days out of my class — my 
students are going to survive for three days. At first, it really bothered me, but, you 
know, I have two great student teachers” (data source: 98Nixon 2980-3002). 

Ms. Nixon usually requested a substitute teacher when she conducted 
interview/pullout assessments' (data source: 98Nixon 1259-1260), but Ms. Nixon said 
that the best solution would be for the student teachers to teach the class while the 
substitute teacher assisted (data source: 98Nixon 1393-1394). Ms. Nixon said that her 
students were more comfortable with the student teachers than the substitute. Sometime, 



' Each teacher was given three and half days of release time to conduct the assessments. 
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Ms. Nixon would just ask the student teachers to teach the class while she assessed (e.g., 
in 98Nixon 2115-2116). Ms. Nixon said that student maturity (i.e., to be able to stay 
calm) was also a key for her to conduct interview assessments. Ms. Nixon told me that 
her sister made an observation when she came for the Halloween program. Ms. Nixon’s 
sister told her that the students Ms. Nixon had this year were calmer and could sit longer 
than the students that Ms. Nixon had last year. Ms. Nixon agreed with her sister. Ms. 
Nixon said that she found that she could pull out students for as long as 15 minutes this 
year, which was impossible in the previous year (data source: 97Nixon 3824-3827). 

Ms. Nixon seemed to have developed and followed a strategic assessment agenda, 
in which cognitive complexity of assessment activities gradually increased to match 
student, literacy development. Specifically, for the November (1997) report card, Ms. 
Nixon checked basic concepts of books (e.g., opening a book, turning page, and 
front/back of a book), distinguishing between letter, word, and numeral, high-frequency 
words (e.g., commercial trademarks and trade names), and the letter and sound that Ms. 
Nixon had taught. For the March (1998) report card, Ms. Nixon checked letter 
recognition and sound making two times before the report card was due. In the second 
round of the assessment, Ms. Nixon also checked student word-level reading ability — 

Ms. Nixon checked student color word and sight word vocabulary. For advanced readers, 
Ms. Nixon asked them to read a book. Finally, for the June (1998) report card, Ms. 

Nixon checked color and sight words again and asked most students to read a book (see 
data source: 98nixon 3402-3448). 

Furthermore, Ms. Nixon appeared to adopt three quality control strategies to 
ensure the trustworthiness of her interview assessment results. First, Ms. Nixon added 
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extra procedures to match student reading proficiency level. For example, #3 Outcome 
of Pre-emergent Comprehension was to assess if a student “Distinguishes between a 
letter, a word, and a numeral.” When Ms. Nixon asked the student to POINT to a letter, a 
word and a number, she fulfilled the ‘requirement’ of assessing this assessment outcome. 
Ms. Nixon’s actual procedure of assessing this outcome was beyond the ‘requirement.’ 
Ms. Nixon asked some students to SAY the number name, the word, the letter, and the 
letter sound. 

(Data source: 97Nixon 3537-3557) 

Ms. Nixon told Selina, an average reader: "Now, I'm going to show you three 

things and I want you to tell me-" 

Ms. Nixon spread out three cards, "stop," "p," and "2," on the table and asked 

Selina to identify. 

Ms. Nixon: "Point to the letter." 

Selina pointed to 'P.' 

Ms. Nixon: "Good. Point to the word." 

Selina pointed to 'stop.' 

Ms. Nixon: "Point to the number." 

Selina pointed to '2.' 

Ms. Nixon: "Do you know what number this is?" 

" 2 ." 

Ms. Nixon: "What letter is this?" 

ttp tt 

Ms. Nixon: "Right. Do you know what word that is?" 

Selina did not answer. 

Ms. Nixon: "[sa ta O pa] 

Selina: "Stop." 

Ms. Nixon: "Good girl! OK." 



Another example of Ms. Nixon’s adding an assessment procedure was when Ms. 
Nixon assessed the students’ sight word vocabulary for the # 3 Outcome of Developing 
Word Identification (“[The student] Begins to build a sight word vocabulary to draw 
upon, with automaticity, when reading”). I observed Ms. Nixon check her student, 
Ernest's, proficiency level on sight word vocabulary but did not check another good 
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reader, Jacqueline (data source: 97Nixon 3902-3984) or average readers, such as Ena 
(data source: 97Nixon 3365-3459), Selina (data source: 97Nixon 3524-3626), and Peter 
(data source: 97Nixon 3715-3789) on sight word vocabulary. Ms. Nixon was probably 
aware that Ernest knew some sight words, so she added an assessment item to check 
Earnest’s proficiency level. 

Ms. Nixon’s second strategy to ensure trustworthiness of interview assessment 
results was applying a strict standard to her grading. That is, whenever Ms. Nixon 
prompted, she graded the student as not passing that assessment item. In the data below, 
Ms. Nixon put the letter cards that she prompted in a separate pile. These would be the 
letters that the student did not pass. 

(Data source: 97Nixon 3569-3591) 

Ms. Nixon told Selina: "Now, I'm going to show you some letters. I want you to 

tell me the name of the letter and the sound that it makes. OK." 

"That one is kind of hard." 

Ms. Nixon: "That's OK." 

Ms. Nixon set that card aside and showed Selina the next card. 

"A" 

Ms. Nixon: "What does 'A' say?" 

“(6 seconds) [ei]” (note: should be [A]) 

Ms. Nixon showed the next card. 

Selina could not answer. 

Ms. Nixon: "That's OK. How about this one?" 

"P, [pa]" 

Ms. Nixon: "What does P say? P-" 

"[pa]" 

Ms. Nixon: "Good." 

"H[ha]. T." 

Ms. Nixon: "What does T say?" 

(11 seconds) "[ta]" 

Good girl." 

[s]" 

And the sound?" 

Good girl." 



Ms. Nixon: 
"N [?], S" 
Ms. Nixon: 
"Z." 

Ms. Nixon: 
"[za]" 

Ms. Nixon: 
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Ms. Nixon put the cards of the letters, A, P, T, N, S, and Z at a separate pile. Ms. 
Nixon wrote down the letter sounds that Selina could not make on the first 
column of the “Reading” section of the report card. 



Thirdly, Ms. Nixon liked to conduct the interview assessment with the same 
format. Ms. Nixon believed that this would make the assessment fair to all the students. 
For example, when assessing letter names and sounds, Ms. Nixon developed a test sheet 
to assess letters and sounds. Ms. Nixon showed the same test sheet to all students 
individually, pointed to each letter on the sheet, and asked for its letter name or sound(s). 
On her own recording sheet (same as the test sheet), Ms. Nixon crossed out the letters and 
sounds that the student missed^. 

Ms. Nixon showed a beginning (Arabic ESL) writer’s journal to the class, and 
asked for the students’ opinion to improve the story. This was a form of peer review 
because students did not use a set of evaluative criteria to assess their own work. 

(Data source: 97Nixon 1034-1039) 10/6/97 

Ms. Nixon sat at the front of the room. She picked up one dictated story, held up 

high, and asked the class, "Who wrote this story?" 

Herman rose his hand. 

Ms. Nixon: "How can Herman make this story better?" 

Some one said the story should say who the character(s) is (are). 

(Data source: 97Nixon 1567-1569) 10/13/97 

One week later, Ms. Nixon held up Herman’s story again and asked for 

suggestion to improve Herman's story, "What can Herman do to make the story 

even better?" 

Some one said, "Give the girls names." 



^ Ms. Nixon kept the recording sheets. Two weeks later, Ms. Nixon re-assessed the 
letters and/or sounds that the student could not name or sound. Later, Ms. Nixon changed 
one procedure. Instead of pointing to the letters for students, Ms. Nixon asked the 
student to point to each letter and say the letter name or sounds. This way, the student 
could take his/her time to respond. (Data sources: 98Nixon 1134-1146; 520-580; 682- 
686; 1425-1456; 3170-3186) (Note: For the 1997 winter report card, Ms. Nixon only 
checked the letters and sounds and did not ask the student to read a book.) 
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Rupert explained why the girl needed a name: "If you say ‘girl’ then both of them 

will come." 

I noticed that Ms. Nixon did not inform students of the district evaluative criteria 
or assessment results (to facilitate students’ ability of taking charge of their own 
learning). When students were not able to perform, Ms. Nixon simply told the student to 
skip the question. Maybe it was unnecessary to reveal all the information to kindergarten 
young children, because it might cause student anxiety. 

(Data source: 98Nixon 808-823) 

In an interview assessment, Rupert was tested the letter names. 

Rupert said, "M P S R A (Note: should be I) Q, I forget (Note: should be J)." 

Ms. Nixon: "OK. J." 

"J W L K" 

Ms. Nixon: "Good. Try that row." 

"YZUTXZ." 

Ms. Nixon crossed out I and J on her sheet. 

Ms. Nixon: "Great. OK. Now the little ones." 

"m a r f n t c e o b" 

Ms. Nixon: "OK. Great. Try the next row." 

Rupert asked Ms. Nixon what she was writing. 

Ms. Nixon replied, "Just thinking of things that I want to teach." 

Ms. Nixon said that she kept writing samples in a portfolio for each student. As 
mentioned before, Ms. Nixon’s students wrote earnestly throughout the year. They 
started writing journals three times a week in December 1997. They were asked to draw 
a picture and write a sentence in their best kids’ spelling (data source: Ms. Nixon’s 
newsletter to parents dated December 5, 1997). Ms. Nixon’s class also had “Creative 
Writing,” a special writing activity, on Fridays. Students were asked from October 
through December 1997 to dictate a story for a picture and for the rest of the school year 
to dictate their own story (data source: 97Nixon 1047-1053). I also saw the 
Writing/Reading Development Continuum that Ms. Nixon passed on to a first grade 
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teacher, which indicated that Ms. Nixon kept an assessment file/portfolio for each 
student. 

Communication 

There was not much teacher-to-teacher discussion on assessments (as far as I 
knew of), except Ms. Nixon seemed to have a close relationship with the next door 
teacher, Ms. Kennedy, the other kindergarten teacher. As discussed earlier, Ms. Nixon 
mentioned that while she was struggling with a working system to organize her 
observational notes, Ms. Kennedy suggested that Nixon simply document all of her 
observation in the report card. Ms. Nixon took the advice and solved her problem (data 
source: 98Nixon 4948). 

On the other hand, teacher-parent(s) communication was excellent in Ms. Nixon’s 
class. Ms. Nixon took the opportunity of face-to-face teacher-parent conferences to 
clarify the information on the report card, to provide evidence of student learning 
needs/progress, and to develop a work plan with parents to improve student learning. 

Ms. Nixon said, “I went over the report cards and answered questions. We also talked 
about ideas that they could help their kids” (data source: 5306-5307). 

Ms. Nixon said that she raised the standard, so she added notes to the report card 
to inform parents of the specific skills that the student had acquired. Ms. Nixon told me, 
“I sent them a note on the report card three times a year. I explained that the outcomes 
are very low for kindergartners so I have my own personal goals” (Data source: 98Nixon 
2905- 2905). 
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Ms. Nixon also mentioned that she wanted parents to have accurate information 
about their child’s learning. Ms. Nixon said: “I want the parents to know as much as the 
information that I know. And, I'll write a handful of comments on each report card. I'll 
write little notes. Things that they can do to help them get specific targets” (data source: 
98Nixon 2958-2964). 

Two points can be made here. First, the reading/writing rubrics seemed to work 
as a conceptual framework for Ms. Nixon to understand, observe, and document student 
performance, and to discuss assessment results with parents as reported. Nonetheless, the 
mere existence and the use of rubrics may not automatically provide teachers with 
information about student performance. Some quality-control procedures are crucial — 
teachers may need to adjust task difficulty to match student proficiency levels. For 
example, only when Ms. Nixon changed the assessment procedure to match her student 
Ernest’s advanced reading proficiency level, could Ernest’s reading ability be 
appropriately assessed. 

Second, the autonomous feature of the assessment program seemed to allow Ms. 
Nixon to develop/improve her assessment practices. For example, Ms. Nixon adopted an 
effective data-organization system which was accompanied by her strategies to 
concentrate on targeted students, reflect on student questions, and use interview 
assessment alternatively. In addition, Ms. Nixon planned ahead for the assessments, used 
flexible grouping activities, gradually increased cognitive demand of tasks, and used the 
assessment results for her own self-evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 

The autonomous feature that teachers did not have control over assessment design 
but only scoring, data gathering, and evaluation, is common in lower-grade performance 
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assessment programs, such as, the Work Sampling System (Dorfman, 1997), Early 
Literacy Portfolio (Salinger, 1998), and Primary Language Record (Khattri et al., 1998). 
Nonetheless, this feature did not automatically make teachers become “systematic 
(assessment) planners” as described in Gipps et al. (1995). That is, setting aside 
concentrated time for assessments; integrating observation, work sampling, and 
questioning; and continuously gathering informed about student performance. I wonder 
whether teacher personality and teacher partnership played a role, given the facts that the 
Ms. Nixon was not engaged in peer discussion with other teachers (except the next door 
teacher) on assessment practices and the technical assistance provided by the District was 
voluntary (as mentioned in Chapter Four). That is, I wonder whether a goal-oriented 
personality and the intent to self evaluate reinforce the effectiveness of standard- 
referenced performance assessment programs; and whether consulting with a teaching 
partner is more significant than engaging in extended discussion with a group of teachers. 

Information Gained from Rubrics 

The content of the rubrics covered a wide range of ability/skill levels and seemed 
to provide specific details for teachers to locate student reading and writing skills. Ms. 
Nixon said: “I do like the reading continuum because I can place each child where they 
are. I really like that" (data source: 98Nixon 4079). Through the process of comparing 
student performance against the rubrics, Ms. Nixon believed that she was informed about 
student learning progress on the continua and specific skills students possessed. 

Ms. Nixon seemed to be satisfied that the rubrics captured a variety of student 
performance, which helped her identify and keep track of student growth over time. 
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(Data source: 98Nixon 4906) 

“The assessment program provides, like I said, very detailed information, very 
detailed skills. You know, this child has sight words. This child can sound out. 
This child can write, can think about topics, and/or can record ideas." 



In the end-of-project interview, Ms. Nixon commented on her use of the rubrics 
on one student (Neville) and others’ reading assessment as follows: 

(Data source: 98Nixon 4898-4903) 

“It was neat to watch that evolved. He was, I don't want to say typical, a very 
typical kindergartner, in the way that he progresses through the reading program. 
He's doing reading now. If you hand him a first-grader reader, he will read it for 
you. He uses everything. He uses words, picture clues, sounding out, which is 
neat to see. He progresses through the continuum just like he's supposed to.” 



Specifically, Ms. Nixon marked the outcomes she observed on the report card by 

writing down the month and year by that specific item. Ms. Nixon also wrote down the 

book(s) (series) that the students were able to read. 

(Data source: 98Nixon 3333-3363) 

The following was the marking of Peter's report card: 

Reading- 

All items of "Pre-Emergent" were checked in 10/97. 

All except #4 and #8 of "Emergent" (Kindergarten grade level) were check in 
3/98 and 5/98. 

Note: 

#4: Reads some names and words. 

#8: Remains interested in self-chosen books. 

Ms. Nixon also checked #4 and #5 of "Developing" (one level above the grade 
level): 

Note: 

#4: Identifies all upper and lower case letters. 

#5: Knows most letter sounds. 

At the bottom of the Reading section was: “Reads books such as." 

Ms. Nixon wrote:"Class Books" in Fall (1997); 

"Writing Senses Books Mrs. Harris Class Books" in Winter (1998); 
and "A Pig Can Jig Macmillan Class Book" in Spring (1998). 
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Writing- 

All items of "Pre-Emergent" were checked in 10/97. 

All items of "Emergent" (grade level) were checked in 3/98 and 5/98. 

#1 and #2 of "Developing" were checked. 

Note: 

#1: Reads own writing 

#2: Writes from left to right, top to bottom. 

Spelling- 

All items of Pre-Phonetic (There is only one item) was checked on 10/97. 

All items of Semi-Phonetic (grade level) were also checked on 3/98 and 5/98. 



Guided by rubrics, Ms. Nixon appeared to keep notes while she observed her 
students read and write. The data below indicates that Ms. Nixon’s note taking was not 
limited to mathematics, but included student reading and writing. 

(Data source: 98Nixon 3004-3028) 

Ms. Nixon: "We've done graphing since the very beginning of the school. The 
last month and a half I kept very good notes. That was the last period of graphing 
activity I did for the assessment.” 

Ashley asked: "So you collect notes—" 

Ms. Nixon; “I have some [notes] at home. I have a note book keeping all of my 
little notes. I just have to go through them. The last two weeks I have gone 
around to see who could write, who's writing their own story without any help 
from the adults. 



In summary, it appeared that the rubrics worked as quick references to guide Ms. 
Nixon’s data/information collection practices. Clearly, the rubrics captured a variety of 
student performances, which helped Ms. Nixon identify, keep track of, and evaluate 
student growth over time. Nonetheless, the information obtained in the present study 
seemed to be limited to what students knew and could do (Herman et al., 1992) and did 
not illustrate student higher order thinking in dealing with complexity and judgment as 
claimed by Resnick and Resnick (1996). 
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Use of Information/Assessment Results 
Ms. Nixon did not feel that the District or Principal would use the assessment 
results against teachers or that she would not be promoted or punished because of the 
assessment results. Ms. Nixon said that the Principal read all the report cards before they 
were sent out (data source: 97Nixon 2504-2505) and she did not feel any pressure from 
the Principal or the District. Ms. Nixon said students may have a bad day, just like all of 
us do, and not perform well, so the information obtained from the assessment should not 
be used against teachers (data source: 97Nixon 2498-2500). 

Ms. Nixon believed that the assessment helped her “accurately pinpoint” student 
learning on reading because students came into kindergarten with a variety of reading 
skills — “With the continuum, you can really pinpoint where they are” (data source: 
98Nixon 4886-4890). Ms. Nixon told me in the end-of-project interview that she did not 
have any problems using the assessment results in her classroom. Ms. Nixon said the 
information obtained from the assessment informed her of student learning status and 
needs. 

Ms. Nixon mainly used the information obtained from the assessments in four 
ways. First, Ms. Nixon used the information to make pedagogical decisions, for example, 
grouping— asking parent helpers to play games to reinforce target skills with small groups 
of students who had a specific learning need. 

(Data source: 98Nixon 4991-4998) 

Ms. Nixon: "I just- 1 find it very focus and shows me who's doing what, and 
where we need working. I used the information to create small groups by having 
a number of children who have difficulty with letter recognition to work with 
parent volunteers. I have a number of parent volunteers. I gave them games or 
something that they can play with those specific students. It really helps me 
group the children and helps me use my parents more effectively." 

Ashley asked: "How do you use your parents more effectively?" 
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Ms. Nixon: "For instance, because of the assessment, I have been able to put my 
children to reading groups. I have mothers who come in and read with children 
twice a week. They have readers and read whatever level that child is at. The 
children have been read with on their level and the assessment helped me track 
that. If the children weren’t reading, the parents would play letter games with 
them. I’m just using parent volunteers to my best advantage where my kids need 
the most help." 



Second, Ms. Nixon used the assessment results to decide her teaching content. 

For example, based on the assessment for the June (1998) report card, Ms. Nixon was 
informed that the majority of students had reached the kindergarten standards, so Ms. 
Nixon decided to teach first grade content, for example, sight words. On May 19, 1998, 
one month before the school year was over, Ms. Nixon said that she would concentrate 
on the sight words that were in the second stack of the assessment word cards, because 
most of her students had not acquired those words yet (data source: 98Nixon 4057-4062). 

Third, Ms. Nixon treated the assessment results as an indication of her own 
teaching effectiveness. Ms. Nixon was self-motivated and set her own goals. Thus, Ms. 
Nixon needed to constantly evaluate her own teaching in order to decide whether she 
should take the next step or back track on specific aspects of teaching content. 

(Data source: 98Nixon 4980-4980) 

(In the end-of-project interview) Ms. Nixon: "I would say that the information I 
gained helps me teach tremendously in that I know if there is anything I need to 
go back and re-teach. It shows me what I'm strong in my teaching and where I 
am weak. It shows me what vocabulary I need to review, or if I have done a good 
job." 

(Data source: 98Nixon 4984-4989) 

(In the end-of-project interview) Ms. Nixon: "I look at my overall class, and, if 
the majority of my class are successful through the information I obtained, then I 
felt that I have done a good teaching job. By ‘majority,’ I mean 98% of my kids." 
Ashley: "OK." 

Ms. Nixon: "I set very high standards for my students and for myself. If more 
than ... we go back and re-do some of it. That is just my own personal checking. 
I want ALL of my kids hit the targets, not just 50% of them. 
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Fourth, Ms. Nixon passed on assessment results to parents and provided learning 
material for parents to help their child. Ms. Nixon told me that during the parent-teacher 
conference (for the November report card), she went over the report cards and answered 
parent questions. Ms. Nixon told parents some ideas that could help their child learn at 
home (data source: 97Nixon 5306-5307). For example, after assessing a struggling 
reader, Herman, Ms. Nixon told me that she would send home some packages of sounds 
(for reading), shapes and counting (for mathematics) games so that Herman’s parents 
could help him learn at home (97Nixon 3817-1818). 

Fifth, as mentioned before, Ms. Nixon seemed to have autonomy to use the 
assessment results to decide retention. For example, Ms. Nixon mentioned to me that 
Herman did not obtain any help at home with letters or sounds and that was not 
acceptable — “So, I'm going to recommend retention, if this child did not get better 
quickly. He is immature as well as lacking skills, and I can't send him to the first grade. 
I'm afraid he will get lost” (98Nixon 2934-2943). 

In summary, Ms. Nixon appreciated the detailed information obtained from the 
assessments. She constantly collected information of student learning and immediately 
responded to the information. Ms. Nixon wanted the parents to be accurately informed 
about their child’s performance in class and to share the responsibility to improve their 
child’s learning. Ms. Nixon used the assessment results to use parent volunteers to 
reinforce target skills, to decide teaching content, to evaluate her own teaching 
effectiveness, to communicate with parents, and to consider retention. Ms. Nixon did not 
feel the threat of a political use of the assessment results. 
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With reference to the literature reviewed earlier, there are two points to be made 
here. First, Ms. Nixon mainly used the information obtained to consider remedial 
activities to improve struggling student learning, to keep track of student progress, and to 
decide her whole-class teaching content and pace. Nonetheless, it is hard to say that Ms. 
Nixon tailored instructional content and strategies to match the ability and skill level of 
individual students as claimed by Marzano (1995) and Gullo (1994). That is, I wonder 
whether what Falk (1994) suggests is true — through observation and documentation, 
teachers who use performance assessments tend to become sensible and responsive to 
student diverse learning style. In my study, it seemed that teachers might be very 
sensible and informed about student diverse learning style and progress but did not 
actually respond to the information with individualized instruction. Their response might 
be limited to reinforcement (e.g., development of remedial teaching activities) of teaching 
content, instead of rethinking of their teaching strategies. 

Second, Ms. Nixon mainly discussed the assessment results with parents to seek 
their assistance at home. Ms. Nixon did not provide specific instructional 
recommendations for other teachers as reported in Falk (1998) or discuss the results with 
the next year teachers as in Salinger (1998). In fact, peer discussion about assessment 
practices and results was rare in the present study. It seemed that time pressure hindered 
peer discussion and direct communication seemed to facilitate student learning in an 
immediate fashion. 
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Ms. Carter 
Profile 

Ms. Carter is a first-grade teacher. Ms. Carter has been teaching for 14 years. 

Ms. Carter has a bachelor in education, a master’s in alternative curriculum, and she also 
has two Montessori certificates — one is from birth to three and the other from three to 
six. Ms. Carter is also national board certified in all subjects up to grade two. Ms. Carter 
has state certification from State of “M” K-8 for all classrooms and K-9 on music" (data 
source; 98Carter 3888-3891). The 1997-98 school year was Ms. Carter’s fifth year of 
using the K-2 Performance Assessment Program (data source; 98Carter 4053-4054). 

On October 24, 1997, Ms. Carter and 13 other teachers from the State of “M” and 
(two from “Adams” Public Schools) were invited to a ceremony recognizing the work of 
"The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards" (tenth anniversary of the 
organization) in Washington D.C. During the conference, the group met with President 
Clinton (data source; 97Carter 1149 and 1581-1583). In May 1998, Ms. Carter was 
granted the "Fulbright Memorial Fund Teacher Program Grant" to visit Japan for three 
weeks. She visited schools and government in Japan with other 200 K-2 teachers from 
the U.S. (data source; 98Carter 2708-2709). 

Ms. Carter is a compassionate teacher, who is sensible about student special 
needs, for example, the parental care that students received and student personality. 
Furthermore, Ms. Carter values her individual time with students highly and is willing to 
provide additional assistance. 
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Assessment Practices 

Integration 

Ms. Carter integrated the portfolio assessment into classroom writing routines. 
Every morning Ms. Carter collected and checked student writing and then posted it on the 
bulletin board (data source: 97Carter 1764-1765 and 97Carter 85). At the end of the 
month, each student had his/her own stack of writing samples on the wall. Writing 
samples could be journals (personal reflections), stories (summaries of stories that Ms. 
Carter or her student teacher read to the students), or any topic that was assigned by Ms. 
Carter. For example, the topics of October journals included "Spot Goes To The Circus” 
(October 26, 1997), "Spot Goes To The Beach" (October 27, 1997), a letter to President 
Clinton, and about a trip to the White House (data source: 97Carter 1365-1366). 

Besides writing, Ms. Carter also arranged activities to assess how students 
responded to teacher-directed activities. “Following directions” was one of the 
assessment items under the category of “Learning and Social Behaviors” on the report 
card. I observed Ms. Carter tell the class to draw anything they wanted for President 
Clinton (for Ms. Carter’s trip to the White House). Ms. Carter said, "You can draw a 
picture of the President if you want." Ms. Carter then told the class to: (1) put their name 
at the bottom; (2) hold paper this way (width way); and (3) fill the whole page. Later Ms. 
Carter told me that she took this opportunity to assess which students could follow 
directions (data source: 97Carter 1225-1235). 

In summary, it appeared that Ms. Carter integrated the portfolio assessment and 
classroom observation into her regular classroom activities. It seemed that Ms. Carter 
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focused on what she was required to assess (e.g., reading, writing, and following 
directions) and collected data when students were engaged in learning activities. 

Data Sources 

Ms. Carter commented that assessing writing and reading took time because 
information needed to be collected over time. Ms. Carter said that she collected and 
reviewed student writing samples to assess writing, and she gave students different books 
to read and checked her notes on the reading log to assess reading (data source: 130-131). 
This practice was clearly what the District expected teachers to do — to collect writing 
and reading data from multiple books/sources over time. 

Specifically, Ms. Carter listened to, evaluated, collected, and systematically 
posted student joumals/stories almost everyday (data source: 97Carter 85 and 793-802). 
Ms. Carter said that, for each month, she had a writing sample to show student growth 
(data source: 133-134). Ms. Carter used the writing samples of September, October, and 
November for the November report card; samples of January, February, and March for 
the March report card; and samples of April, Mary, and June for the June report card. On 
March 16, 1998, Ms. Carter had three samples of each student’s writing in front of her 
when she assessed student writing for the March report card (data source: 98btx 1017- 
1018). 

Ms. Carter appeared to consider everyday writing when she graded student 
writing. On March 16, 1998, when grading Amy’s writing, Ms. Carter stated that she 
marked Amy’s writing at the Beginning level (first-grade target) and her decision was not 
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just based on ‘The Three Little Pigs’ writing assignment^. The assignment was among the 
three writing samples that Ms. Carter collected. Ms. Carter said that her grading decision 
was based on what Amy wrote everyday. Ms. Carter told me that Amy’s writing was 
very creative (data source: 1295-1299). 

Ms. Carter also included sources such as her observation of student writing 
process as well as her interactions with the students to assess writing. On March 16, 

1998, when grading Hollie’s writing, Ms. Carter told me that Hollie had two to three of 
the conventions for proofreading: capitalization, punctuation, and spelling (#6 Outcome 
of writing process at the Expanding level), “She does that only when 1 ask her to. She 
won't do that on her own’’ (data source: 98Carter 1441-1442).” Ms. Carter recalled that 
[Hollie] did not like to revise (#8 Outcome of writing process at the Expanding level) — “1 
mean it's very hard to get her to go back and add more or do more. In fact, it's hard to get 
work done. Sometimes she is very methodical, very slow. It took a whole morning and 
part of lunch to get all of this down.” (data source 98Carter 1475-1481). Ms. Carter also 
commented that Hollie did not think of the audience when she wrote (#2 Outcome of 
writing process at the Expanding level). “Because she would have changed based on the 
comments that 1 made about her work, everything 1 wrote for her. Right now she doesn't 
do that” (data source: 98Carter 1446-1454). 

When assessing reading, Ms. Carter also referred to multiple data sources, such as 
her reflections on the student performance and her own written record. On the same day 
she talked about Hollie, Ms. Carter said her student Karin used phonetic clues when she 



^ In that assignment, students listened to the story “The Three Little Pigs (by Paul 
Galdone) and re-wrote the story with their own version of ending (data source: 1228- 
1229). 
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read, and was reading so much better than the beginning of the year. Ms. Carter then 
checked her reading log and told me, 

(data source: 98Carter 2438-2457) 

"She didn’t have any phonics at the beginning of the year, and couldn’t sound out 
words without help— three letter words. In October she still couldn’t sound out 
words. [Karin] read this one, ‘Where Is Mat?’ in the middle of November but 
couldn't sound out ‘Mat.’ So, she's come a long way.” 

Ms. Carter seemed to be careful about basing conclusions on concrete evidence. 
Ms. Carter was thinking about marking Hollie on the fourth Outcome of writing process 
at the Expanding level (“Listens to peers’ writing with positive comments and requests 
for additional information”). Then Ms. Carter recalled that Hollie only asked regular 
questions. Ms. Carter commented, “She is very quiet, very shy and she may be thinking. 
But she's not expressing any of it. Since I have never heard it, I don't know if she's 
making connections.” 

To summarize, Ms. Carter seemed to consider student everyday writing, specially 
assigned writing samples, and student writing attitudes as her data sources when 
assessing writing. When assessing reading, Ms. Carter seemed to use her written 
documentation source to triangulate her memory of student reading performance over 
time. 

Assessment Methods 

Ms. Carter observed her students closely. Ms. Carter did not seem to just collect 
data for reading and writing assessments, but examined student learning needs on all 
aspects. On September 30, 1997, one month after school started, Ms. Carter told me that 
she noticed that one of her students, Sam, only mouth read when he read with a group. 
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Ms. Carter said, “There was no sound coming out from his mouth but his lips were 
moving” (data source: 97Carter 701-702). Later, Ms. Carter put Sam in a small reading 
group (of 4). Ms. Carter stated that she wanted to establish Sam's self-confidence by 
asking Sam to read aloud to hear his own voice. 

Student progress seemed to be particularly noticeable to Ms. Carter. Ms. Carter 
noticed one of her students, Neil’s, problem with writing. Based on her persistent 
observation and deliberation, Ms. Carter discussed Neil's problem with me, 

(Data source: 98Carter 1322-1340) 

“Neil is very bright and he can write pages and pages but he is concerned about 
doing it right. He sits all morning and doesn't put down anything including the 
title, because he wants the story right. It's taken me this long to figure that out. I 
just think what is going on with Neil. I said to him, ‘You don't need to put 
everything in words.’ I have been talking to his mom. Neil realized it and I 
realized it. He took all morning to write the first page and five minutes to write 
the second page. It's taken me this long to figure out why. I know he can do it. 
He can tell me the story but he can't get it on the paper because he wants all the 
details. He doesn't know how to narrow down and to give you a highlight. He 
wants to do it all. He may have a photographic memory. I don't know. If I ask 
for a summary or a different version, sometimes it takes him a while.” 



To conclude, Ms. Carter indicated that observation was the assessment method 
that she trusted the most, “One part of that is because it’s the way that I was trained” 
(data source: 3995-4003 and 4009). It appeared that Ms. Carter adopted a broad data 
collection practice through in-class observation and dialogue to examine student reading, 
writing, and learning needs in general. 

Interview/Pullout assessments seemed to become a routine each time when the 
report cards were due in Ms. Carter’ classroom, although the District did not mandate 
them as absolute procedures. Ms. Carter expressed her need to assess student reading 
individually, even though she seemed to observe students closely during the reading 
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group and regular instruction. Ms. Carter told me that she did not trust group 
assessments, especially in reading. Ms. Carter said that a teacher could not tell if 
someone was doing mouth reading or could really read. Ms. Carter cited an example of a 
child (Danny) who, though rated as a good reader, in fact memorized 2 pages of the 
material and could only recognize 8 letters. Ms. Carter said that she had to listen to each 
child read, one at a time. Ms. Carter believed that the pullout/interview reading 
assessment was the essential part of the assessment program (data source: 97Carter 130- 
130 and 798). 

Later in the pullout reading assessment for the June (1998) report card, Ms. Carter 
reemphasized the importance of assessing reading individually. Ms. Carter pointed out 
that only by listening to ESL students read individually, could she identify their reading 
problem — whether it was vocabulary and/or cultural concepts that caused comprehension 
difficulty. Ms. Carter said, 

(Data source: 98Carter 3869- 3876) 

"Because with the ESL students, sometimes listening to them read I realized that 
they don't understand what they are reading; either it is the vocabulary or even a 
concept. Sometimes by hearing them read, I can tell whether it's the word or idea 
that they might not understand, because they don't have the background 
vocabulary. In the group, it's just not that noticeable.” 



Several characteristics were featured in Ms. Carter’s interview assessments. First, 
Ms. Carter only assessed student reading on the material that was not memorized. In the 
following data, Ms. Carter asked the student to change to another book as soon as Ms. 
Carter found out that the student read the book before. In a personal communication with 
Ms. Carter (December 3, 1999), she explained to me that “Usually books read with mom 
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are viewed as practiced,” and her reason to ask the student to read another book was 
simply “to get a better feel” of the student’s reading. 

(Data source: 97Carter 1860-1867) 

Sally picked up a book from the bookshelf in the classroom and came to Ms. 
Carter for the reading assessment. Ms. Carter was sitting at the back of the 
classroom, while the student teacher. Melody, was teaching. Ms. Carter 
welcomed Sally, "I have not heard you read for a while." Ms. Carter looked at the 
book that Sally picked, and asked, "Did you read that for your mom?" Sally’s 
mother often came to Ms. Carter’s classroom and listened to students read 
individually. “Yes,” replied Sally. Ms. Carter told Sally to go back and choose a 
different book. 



Second, Ms. Carter conducted extensive one-on-one reading assessments. Ms. 
Carter often asked students to read a whole story. When the students had little problem 
finishing the first story, Ms. Carter would ask them to read another more challenging 
story. This might help Ms. Carter identify the student’s reading proficiency level and 
find out the student's reading problem. In the data numbered 97Carter 2190 - 2254, for 
example, Scarlett read “The New Hat” and did not seem to have any problem. Ms. Carter 
wrote down the title of the book “The New Hat” on the reading log and then asked 
Scarlett: “Would you like to take a book out of the blue basket. In case there is a book 
there you like to read.” 

Third, Ms. Carter often asked students questions when listening to them read. 

Ms. Carter asked about the pictures before students actually read the text. I wonder if 
Ms. Carter tried to teach students to use picture cues, or to help the student be ready for 
the story that s/he was about to read (so that they can read more fluently and comprehend 
better?) 

(Data source: 97Carter 1872-1887) 

Sally picked the book, "The Little Runaway" (by Margaret Hillert), and came 

back to Ms. Carter. 
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The story started on page six. Ms. Carter looked at the picture on pages six and 
seven (text: “Here is a mother. Here is a little baby”), and asked, "Where is the 
mother? Where is the mother on the page?" Sally pointed at the picture. 

Ms. Carter: "Where is the baby?" 

Sally pointed at the picture. 

Ms. Carter: "And another baby?" 

"Yeah-s" 

Ms. Carter: "How many babies are there on that page?" 

"Fou-r." 

Ms. Carter: "Four babies? Where are they?" 

Sally pointed at the pictures. 

Ms. Carter: "Count, I didn't see the white one. OK. Go ahead." 



Ms. Carter also asked questions when there was a natural break in the material 
(e.g., end of a page). Ms. Carter usually asked questions about the pictures and checked 
students' comprehension. Ms. Carter seemed eager to find out whether the student 
comprehended every chunk of the story. When the student finished reading, Ms. Carter 
usually asked her/him: "What is the story about?" There may be two purposes for Ms. 
Carter' questioning. One is to assess the student's comprehension. The other is to teach 
or model how a good reader would use the picture cues in the process of reading and 
would conclude a story at the end of reading. 

(Data source: 97Carter 1890-1938) 

Sally read: Down, down, down. See something come down. It's fun to play here 

(p. 15). Look up, up, up. See the little balls. Little and red” (p. 16). 

Ms. Carter asked Sally about the picture on page 16, "What are they?" 

Sally: "Apples." 

Ms. Carter: "Do you think the baby would know?" 

Sally said something. 

Ms. Carter: "Go ahead." 

Sally continued to read: "Oh my oh my. It is not funny (p. 17). Here is 

something blue. I can look down in it (p. 18). Help, help! (p. 19)” 

Ms. Carter asked Sally again, "What happened? Why is he saying help?" 

Sally: " He . . ." 

Ms. Carter: "He what?" 

"He- in the water." 

Ms. Carter: "Yes. Do cats like water? (falling tone)" 
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"My dad likes it . . " 

Ms. Carter: "Hm- but cats? No-" 

Sally laughed. 

At the end of the reading, Ms. Carter asked Sally, "Could you tell me what this 
story is about?" 

"A cat . . . to run away." 

Ms. Carter: "And what did he feel when he ran away?" 

"A . . . came right out ... He meets the squirrel." 

Ms. Carter: "Hm- What else did he see?" 
m- . . . 

Ms. Carter: "The leaves. What else did he see?" 

". . . falling down on him." 

Ms. Carter: "Yes. Did he like running away?" 

"Yes." 

Ms. Carter: "Yes?" 

"At the end, he doesn’t." 

Ms. Carter: "He doesn’t. What did he do at the end?" 

"He [headed] back home." 

Ms. Carter: "OK. Thank you, Sally." 

In Spring 1998, Ms. Carter’s questions seemed to focus on assessing students' 
ability in identifying story elements: the setting, characters, problem, and resolution. 
This is #5 reading outcome of Expanding Comprehension in the rubric. 

(Data source: 98Carter 3398-3402 and 3602-3623) 

Sally looked at the table of contents and selected "Who's talking, Elena?" (pp. 

1 18-130 of the reading textbook) to read. Ms. Carter wrote down the title of the 
story and looked at the text while Sally was reading. Ms. Carter turned and 
pressed the pages for Sally. 

After Sally read, Ms. Carter asked Sally: "Who are the characters?" 

"Elena, Bossy, and Lickety-Split." 

Ms. Carter: "Where is the setting?" 

(C cc 

Ms. Carter: "Is there a problem?" 

"She can't decide [what to buy]." 

Ms. Carter: "Have you read this story before?" 

cc cc 

Ms. Carter: "How did it end?" 

"She bought a book." 

Ms. Carter: "Which toy would you buy?" 

"Booker." 

Ms. Carter: "Do you have a lot of books at home?" 

"Yes." 
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Fourth, Ms. Carter often prompted when students experienced difficulty. In a 
personal communication (December 3, 1999), Ms. Carter explained to me: “When a child 
experiences difficulty, I often switch to a teaching mode and prompt. The student is then 
assessed again at a later date [before the report card was due].” 

(Data source: 97Carter 2256-2408) 

Scarlett came back with a book (after she read “The New Hat”). 

Ms. Carter: "What is the title of that book?" 

"The Happy Egg." 

Ms. Carter: "OK." 

Ms. Carter wrote down the title of the book in the reading log. 

Scarlett read, "There was a [le tou]? [le tou] (7 seconds; ‘little’)" 

Ms. Carter: "Keep going." 

Scarlett read: "It was (16 seconds) just (5 seconds)?" 

Ms. Carter: "It was just what (5 seconds)?” Ms. Carter sounded out for Scarlett: 
“[ba or n]" 

"Brown?" 

Ms. Carter: "Bom. Bom." 

"Bom. It (6 seconds) sit? (5 seconds)" 

Ms. Carter: "Still" 

"Still was (8 seconds) an egg." 

Ms. Carter: "Excellent! Read it again." 

"It was just bom. It [si tal]?" 

Ms. Carter: "Still." 

"Still was an an egg still." 

I observed that although Ms. Carter prompted, she still collected preliminary 
information of the student’s reading skills and comprehension. Ms. Carter noted that 
Scarlett was able to use picture cues (“because she looked at pictures while she read”), 
was able to retell the story at the end but not during the story, and had some sight 
vocabulary. On the report card, Ms. Carter marked Scarlett’s reading between the 
“Developing” and Beginning” levels, and wrote a note on Scarlett’s report card, “Some 
expression, able to explain writing & pictures, no fingers, slowly sounding out” (data 
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source: 97Carter 2422-2428). As indicated above, Ms. Carter might re-assess Scarlett 
and decide her final marking later. 

Fifth, 1 noticed that Ms. Carter conducted remedial teaching on beginner readers 
during pullout reading assessments. Ms. Carter gave students three to four books to read, 
encouraged sounding-out, asked about context, phonetic and punctuation clues, 
reinforced one-on-one correspondence, prompted re-reading for self-correction, and 
checked comprehension at the end of the reading. 

Ms. Carter seemed to look at students’ progression on reading as a long journey 
and Ms. Carter would provide assistance and reinforcement whenever she could, even 
during the assessment. Ms. Carter seemed to use the individual reading assessment to 
fulfill several purposes— to identify the student’s reading skills and proficiency level, to 
establish student’s self confidence on reading, to reinforce reading skills, and to ensure 
that the student’s learning on reading continued, as shown in the data below. 

(Data source: 98Carter 1858 - 2115) 

Marius read: "1 want a dog. 1 want a dog. No, 1 want a pet (note: Marius self 
corrected), said Mr. Dog. 1 do too, said Mrs. Dog. We will we will" 

Ms. Carter: "Where are you?" 

Marius pointed the word "Let's" 

Ms. Carter: "What did it say?" "M- will?" 

Ms. Carter: "You can separate them. L [la]" "M-" 

Ms. Carter: "Sound it out. What does L say?" "[la]" 

Ms. Carter: "What does E say?" "[e]" 

Ms. Carter: "What does T say?" "[t]" 

Ms. Carter: "What's that word?" "[let]" 

Ms. Carter: "And the apostrophe s." "Let's," Marius said right away. 

Ms. Carter read: "Let's go to the pet shop." 

Ms. Carter: "Keep going. (1 second) Point to where you are. What's the word?" 
"M- want?" 

Ms. Carter: "What" "What a fine what a fine um- bird, said Mr. Dog," Marius 
read. 
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At the end of the reading, Ms. Carter asked: “Good. How many stories are you 
reading every day? Can you do this? It's called 'The Magic Beans.” 

Ms. Carter opened the book of The Magic Beans. 

Later Ms. Carter switched to the book “Where is Nat?” because Marius read “The 
Magic Beans” to Ms. Carter before, according to Ms. Carter’s reading log. 

Marius seemed to have difficulty reading “Where is Nat?” 

At the end, Ms. Carter gave Marius the fourth book “Up Up Up In The Way” to 
read. Marius seemed to have more difficulty than when he read “Where is Nat?” 
Marius could not read ‘this’ ‘here’ ‘something’ and ‘what’ in the opening 
sentence of “Look at this. Here is something big. What is it? What can it do?” 
Ms. Carter told Marius to take the book “Up Up In The Way” home to practice. 



Later, Ms. Carter explained to me: “Marius doesn't like the fact that he can't read. 
He is convinced that he can't do it. And he is practically capable of sounding out short 
vowels. That's why I gave him more than one book to read. I'm trying to get him plenty 
of opportunity to practice.’’ 

It should be noted that Ms. Carter is a compassionate teacher and the pullout 
reading assessment seemed to fit with her style of teaching. Ms. Carter even worked on 
her attitude, way of talking, when she interacted with individual students. 

(Data source: 98Carter 4004-4007) 

(In the end-of-project interview, I asked Ms. Carter if she needed to do anything 
different when she assessed ESL students. Ms. Carter replied—) 

"Adjusting the assessment method is not particular to ESL students. I try to find 
whatever works for each child, even attitude. Brad loves me babbling. And 
Hollie would like me to talk with her very seriously. She can't handle it when I 
talk too much. But babbling works for Brad. And Brad just lights up." 

To conclude, Ms. Carter interpreted the pullout reading assessment as an 

opportunity to "sit down and talk with each child individually three times a year" (data 

source; 98Carter 3901), to "have them come up to me and read to me one-on-one" (data 

source: 98Carter 3935), and to screen out noise and to hear the real voice of the students 

(data source: 98Carter 3991). In the end-of-project interview, Ms. Carter insisted: “I 
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don’t want them (note: the District) to take the time (note: for interview assessments) 
away. I’ll continue to collect data whenever I can but I still want the individual time to 
assess” (data source: 98Carter 3993). 

Ms. Carter conducted student self-assessments but mainly for students to identify 
their own progress. I observed Ms. Carter ask a student to compare two pieces of work 
from different times and to identify which piece was of more work (one criteria that Ms. 
Carter gave). Ms. Carter then encouraged the student, specified the student's 
improvement, and sought the student's re -confirmation that he had made progress. 



(Data source: 97Cartert 1485-1527) 

In an interview assessment, Ms. Carter showed Roy his own writing sample that 
was taken from the beginning of the school year. 

Roy asked: "What's that?" 

Ms. Carter: "Your first day of writing. You have three letters on that page. Do 
you think you learn more since you started the first grade?" 

"Hm" 

Ms. Carter: "Look at what you've done in one semester!" 

Ms. Carter showed Roy the journal that he had just wrote that morning. 

Ms. Carter: "Maybe you've done that a little bit better?" 

"What?" 

Ms. Carter: "Do you feel the difference between this two work?" 

"No." 

Ms. Carter: "You don't see a difference?" Ms. Carter showed Roy the two pages 
of writing. Look, there's more work there." 

"I know." 

Ms. Carter: "So, you feel there is a little bit difference between these two?" 

"I know." 

Ms. Carter: "Which is more work?" 

Roy did not answer. 

Ms. Carter: "Which one?" 

"More work?" 

Ms. Carter: "Which is better?" 

Roy pointed at the one he wrote that morning. 

Ms. Carter: "Right. This is from the first day of school. Look at this (Note: Ms. 
Carter turned to the recent one.) Do you think you have come a long way?" 

Roy nodded. 
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Ms. Carter: "I think so too, Roy. I think you are doing a great job. Look at that! 
1 played with’ you didn’t even finish your sentence. Here you have one, two, 
three, four sentences." 

"I didn’t have enough time. That’s why." 

Ms. Carter: "Yes, but that was a whole morning. This is a whole morning (Note: 
Ms. Carter pointed at the paper). Look, how much work you’ve got!" 

"A lot more." 

Ms. Carter: "A lot more. Do you think maybe you’ve learned more . . .?" 

"Hm-" 

Ms. Carter: "Excellent. OK. Have a seat." 



In an interview assessment for the June (1998) report card, Ms. Carter also used 
the same technique to illustrate to a good writer her progress on writing. 

(Data source: 98Carter 3625-3627) 

Ms. Carter showed Sally’s earlier writing and told her: "This is the first day in 
school, and you wrote this in June. Now, look at this (beginning of school) you 
even have capital at the middle of the word. You don’t do that anymore, do you?" 

I asked Ms. Carter about her opinion on student self-assessments once: “Do you 

think the kids have the idea- 1 mean the criteria of each level, and which level they are at, 

and what the things they need to do so they can qualify for a specific level? Do you think 

that it would be too complicated for them to comprehend?" Ms. Carter replied: "Oh, yes. 

I mean how would I tell them. I encourage them to comment on each other's work. I 

gave them- 1 model the way that they can compliment each other” (Data source: 98Carter 

1310-1314). 

Ms. Carter had a writing portfolio for each student. Ms. Carter used everyday 
writing samples to assess student writing. Before the June (1998) report card was due, 
Ms. Carter told me, “I keep work (note: writing samples) all year. In fact, that's what I 
have been sorting in the last two to three days. I spent four hours on Sunday— just sorting 
papers (laughing)" (Data source: 98Carter: 4001-4002). I observed Ms. Carter examine 
student writing samples (one for each month) when she filled out the report card. On the 
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other hand, what Ms. Carter did was a basic form of portfolio assessment. Students were 
not involved in the process of work selection or evaluation of their own work. 

Communication 

I did not observe Ms. Carter engage in discussion with colleagues on assessment 
issues. Ms. Carter sometimes did discover inconsistency between her own judgment and 
the information on the report card (marked by the previous year’s teacher), but she did 
not go to the kindergarten teacher to discuss the inconsistency or to ask about the 
assessment context as the District expected. 

At the beginning of the 1997-98 school year, Ms. Carter told me that she would 
rather NOT go over the report cards filled out by kindergarten teachers in the previous 
year — she preferred to conduct the assessment by herself. Eventually, Ms. Carter did 
review the previous year’s report cards and found some inconsistency. Yet, Ms. Carter 
believed that inconsistency was infrequent (data source: 97Carter 125-128) and she 
usually used the information to double-check her own evaluation when she received a 
new group of students. 

Later, in a personal communication (December 3, 1999), Ms. Carter added that 
she usually had some discussion about inconsistent assessment results with new staff. 
However, her discussion with colleagues usually “ended with teachers’ saying that the 
children probably forgot over the summer.” 

It should be pointed that, first, Ms. Carter collected assessment data from multiple 
sources and her conclusion was usually “grounded in an observation or a piece of work” 
as reported by one teacher in Falk (1998, p. 157). More significantly, Ms. Carter 
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grounded her evidence in contexts. That is, evidence of student reading/writing attitudes 
and/or work samples was evaluated under the consideration of the classroom/assessment 
activity that a student was engaged during a specific period of time. Ms. Carter did not 
seem to just spot check discrete skills out of contexts, but took a longitudinal approach to 
develop a complete view of student learning. 

Second, as mentioned before, the present assessment program is “loosely 
prescribed” (Khattri et al., 1998) just like most other lower-grade performance 
assessment programs (e.g., the Early Literacy Portfolio (Salinger, 1998)), which seemed 
to allow Ms. Carter to conducted interview assessments in such a fashion that matched 
her personality. That is, since Ms. Carter values her individual time with students 
(learner-centered), her interviews appeared to be extensive, remedial, and learner- 
friendly. Dorfman (1997) suggests that teacher support was one of the factors that make 
the information obtained from a performance assessment become informatively useful. I 
wonder whether the fact that Ms. Carter was able to reveal her personality in her 
assessment practices would facilitate her ownership of and trust to the information 
obtained from the assessment program. 



Information Gained from Rubrics 

Ms. Carter said that she liked the reading/writing rubrics being laid out as 
continua so that she could identify student proficiency across levels and gather 
information about student progress on all assessment outcomes over time. In general, 
Ms. Carter believed that the rubrics that she used were more thorough than the ones used 
in other districts. 
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The data below illustrated how Ms. Carter used the rubrics to grade and gather 

information about writing. Ms. Carter reviewed the rubric at the Expanding level, and 

pointed out the outcomes that Hollie had/not accomplished. Ms. Carter took Hollie’s 

automaticity into consideration, reviewed the outcomes at the Expanding level again, and 

reflected on Hollie’s writing in the classroom. Then Ms. Carter came to a conclusion and 

re-confirmed her grading. (A complete profile of Hollie’s report card and reading and 

writing rubrics marked by Ms. Carter are illustrated in Appendix G.) 

It should be noted that during this process, Ms. Carter did not just evaluate the 

product of the student's writing but the attitude of the student when she wrote. Ms. 

Carter did not just evaluate the specific writing sample but the student's writing in 

general. These considerations were not mandatory but were implied in the rubric. 

(Data source: 98Carter 1368-1502) 

1 asked Ms. Carter how she would grade Hollie’s writing. 

Ms. Carter replied: "She is into the Expanding, as far as the sequence of her 
writing is concerned. She has a beginning, middle, and end (note: #3 of 
Expanding of Report Card on writing). Let me go to another sheet (Note: Writing 
Development Continuum (writing rubric)).” 

Ms. Carter: "She writes fluently: spelling and mechanics do not interfere with the 
flow of transferring thoughts to paper (#3 of Expanding Process). 1 put two to 
three of the convention (#6 of Expanding Process), although she does that only 
when 1 ask her to. She won't do that on her own. She does not like to revise (#8 
of Expanding). And 1 haven't got into personal and imaginative stories yet (#1 of 
Product at Expanding)." 

Ashley: "OK." 

Ms. Carter: "Also, she doesn't think of the audience when she writes (#2 of 
Process at Expanding)." 

"What's that?" 

Ms. Carter: "There is none of the thinking about audience before she writes. 1 
don't think she does that." 

"How do you know?" 

Ms. Carter: "Well, because she would change based on the comments 1 made 
about her work— everything 1 wrote for her. Right now she doesn't do that. So, 
she does the pre-writing (#1 of Expanding) and she can tell me what she planned 
to write about. 1 don't think I’ll put her on the Expanding. There is something 
that 1 have for her in Expanding. Also, the revision on the computer (#8 of 
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Process at Expanding)— she typed very slowly but she is not there yet. And shell 
be master in writing. I can even mark the third one. Oh, also ‘listens to peers' 
writing with positive comments and requests for additional information’ (#4 of 
Expanding).” 



Ms. Carter followed a similar procedure when she assessed reading. Ms. Carter 
seemed to use her own professional standards (for the grade level) to do a preliminary 
evaluation first, and then used the rubric to double check each skill to decide the student’s 
reading proficiency level. 

Specifically, in a reading assessment with Chrystal for the November (1997) 
report card, Ms. Carter used concise language to tell me about the student’s performance, 
and to document what she observed in the reading log. Ms. Carter wrote 'picture cues' 
and 'one-to-one correspondence' in the reading log. Ms. Carter emphasized that Chrystal 
did not have the fluency that she would like to see, so she could not place her at the grade 
level "Beginning". Ms. Carter then pointed to the items at the Developing (one level 
above the grade standard) and Beginning levels of the rubric and stated whether the 
student's performance satisfied the items at each level. Based on the level with a majority 
of items checked, Ms. Carter then decided the reading proficiency level of the student. 
(Data source: 97Carter 2128-2188) 11/11/97 

After Chrystal’s reading, Ms. Carter told me, "She does have one-to-one 
correspondence but she read slowly. She uses her fingers and she uses picture 
cues. She does follow some of the word pattern from the rhyming words. She 
was able to retell the story. These are some of the things I wrote down." Ms. 
Carter showed me her notes in the reading log— "picture cues, one-to-one 
correspondence” 

Ms. Carter continued, "For reading, I probably still keep her here (note: the 
"Developing" level) because she hasn't had fluency yet. Her reading should 
demonstrate short vowels, primary short vowels, but she doesn't have the fluency 
that I would like her to have yet. She needs to be reading more challenging books 
in order to get her the Beginning reading.” 
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Ms. Carter pointed to the items listed in Developing of the rubric and continued to 
tell me, "She can choose a book independently (note: #2 of Attitude). She knows 
most of the letter sounds (note: #5 of Word Identification). She can identify 
upper and lower case letters (note: #4 of Word Identification). She knows a lot of 
sight words (note: #3 of Word Identification), can read the book that has word 
patterns (note: #1 of Word Identification), and she does rely on the print (note: #2 
of Comprehension). She doesn’t rely on the picture itself (Note: #2 of 
Comprehension). She’s comfortably here." 

Pointing at the items in Beginning of the report card, Ms. Carter told me, "She’s 
beginning to self-correct (note: #2 of Comprehension), and she can retell but we 
haven’t even got in all the problems and characters (note: #3 of Comprehension). 
So again. III just keep her in Developing." 



In the end-of-project interview, Ms. Carter told me that the assessment provided a 
good record of each student’s progress over time. Ms. Carter said, “The progress is even 
more noticeable when I have a child who is not reading, who does not know letter 
sounds, and who cannot do math tasks at the beginning of the year. I told my students: 

Tf you look at the beginning of the year where you were and where you are now, aren’t 
you proud of yourself? Look at how much you've done!” (Data source: 98Carter 3915 - 
3931) 



It appeared that Ms. Carter recognized the significance of the reading rubric and 
used it as a sound guideline to assess and gather information about student reading on a 
regular basis. In the data below, Ms. Carter told parent helpers to use the reading rubrics 
to evaluate student reading. The same rubric provided a consistent standard of evaluation 
so that student growth could be documented across evaluators. 

(Data source: 97Carter 2749-2760) 

Sally’s mother was the helper of that day. Ms. Carter gave Sally's mother the 
"Reading Development Continuum" (note: the rubric) and told her, "You can 
check if you observe any of these listed." Ms. Carter also gave Sally’s mother the 
folder of "Reading Log" to document her evaluation. The columns of the Reading 
Log were: “Date,” “Name of Book or Story,” “Finish? Yes-No,” and 
“Comments”. 
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Ms. Carter saw that Vincent had finished his seatwork and was doing puzzles. 
Ms. Carter told Sally’s mother that Vincent was a good candidate to pull out for 
reading. 

Vincent read "Frog and Toad Together" (by Arnold Lx»bel). Sally’s mother 
listened attentively and asked Vincent: "Can you tell me what happened?" at the 
end. 

To summarize, Ms. Carter trusted the reading and writing rubrics and used them 
carefully on a regular basis when she assessed for the report card and when she listened 
to students read. Ms. Carter did not appear to use the rubrics mechanically when she 
evaluated student performance on reading and writing. Ms. Carter drew upon her own 
personal judgment first and then used the rubrics to support and refine her own 
evaluation. 

It should be noted that the reading/writing rubrics appeared to work as 
confirmation of Ms. Carter’s hunches and provided evidence about student learning as 
was reported by most teachers in Jones and Chittenden (in press) and Salinger (1995; 
1998). It appeared that the whole evaluative processes took a great deal of Ms. Carter’s 
repeated deliberation between student performance and outcome items as well as her 
professional judgment across proficiency levels (Mehrens, 1992), which Gipps (1994) 
believes would cause teacher professional development. 

More significantly, it seemed that assigning a proficiency level was not the main 
purpose of Ms. Carter, although she usually referred to a proficiency level initially when 
she checked the learning outcomes listed in the rubrics. Ms. Carter appeared to spend 
time examining closely whether students demonstrated specific skills and attitudes. Ms. 
Carter eventually decided whether individual students were comfortable at a specific 
level she assigned to self evaluate her own overall judgment. Labeling students was not 
Ms. Carter’s purpose. This conclusion was supported by the finding of Dorfman (1997), 
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who reports that teachers who used the Work Sampling System paid more attention to 
student achievement and less on ranking students. 
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Use of Information/Assessment Results 



Ms. Carter mainly used the assessment results to adjust her interaction with 
individual students, which included enrichment programs, encouragement, remedial 
teaching, and reading assignments at home. Data also indicated that Ms. Carter used the 
information gained from the assessment to make pedagogical decisions, for example, 
grouping. However, Ms. Carter was concerned about a political use of the assessment 
results against non-tenured teachers. 

Specifically, based on the assessment results, Ms. Carter invited outside experts to 
provide enrichment programs for gifted students. Eventually, based on the information 
obtained from the assessment, Ms. Carter hoped to discover the activity that each student 
could do. Ms. Carter’s response was surprising because I always assume that this 
assessment program was mainly to benefit struggling students (e.g., to close the 
achievement gap). 

(Data source: 98Carter 4029 - 4033) 

“If I have some students who finished the assessment. I'll see if I can get 
enrichment for them. I had the enrichment coordinator come in a couple of times 
and I pointed out Nils and Neil specifically, who are very gifted. I just want to 
find some activities for them to do. In reading, Hollie is reading junior grade 
books. Because she's reading at such a high level, I just got to find something that 
each kid could use. Sometimes they work and sometimes they don't. But the 
assessment helps." 



Data also suggested that Ms. Carter used the information (the progress that the 
student made over time) that she obtained from the reading assessment to provide 
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feedback to the student. Ms. Carter encouraged the student for further learning on 
reading. 

(Data source: 98Carter 3865-3867) 

At the end of Scarlett’s reading, Ms. Carter asked Scarlett: "Yeah. OK. Do you 
like this story?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Carter: "Yeah?" 

“I wish I could read this to my parents cause they like ..." 

Ms. Carter: "If I get a chance in the lunch time, I'll Xerox. OK? Then you can 
take a copy home. 

You've come a long way. You're reading The New Hat and The Happy Egg. 
There is only one or two words on a page when you first started reading. Look at 
look at how well you're coming! How far you have come! In one year! Aren't 
you proud of yourself?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Carter: "You're doing great job, Scarlett." 



It seemed that the information obtained from the interview assessment was 
immediately used for remedial teaching even during the assessment. For example, as 
soon as Ms. Carter found out that her student, Roy, was way off the target (incompetent 
in reading his own writing), Ms. Carter took the one-on-one opportunity to conduct 
remedial assistance. Ms. Carter guided and prompted Roy to read his own writing step 
by step. She encouraged Roy to respond. Ms. Carter explained the writing context to 
Roy. Ms. Carter also inquired about Roy’s reading situation at home. Ms. Carter asked 
Roy which way he preferred to be helped in class. It should be noted that the District 
recommended teachers do remedial reinforcement during the interview assessments. Yet, 
the scope and depth of the remedial assistance was not mandated. 

(Data source: 97Carter 1388-1528) 

Ms. Carter gave the journal that Roy wrote that morning and asked, "Can you 

read the story for me?" 

”[I don't remember] anything." 

Ms. Carter: "Tell me what you remember." 

"I don't remember." 
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Ms. Carter: "Read this, honey. Read what you can. OK?" 

Roy still could not read his own writing. 

Pointing at Roy’s writing, Ms. Carter asked, "What does g say?" 

"Da]" 

Ms. Carter: "G [ga]" 

"Oh, right, G says [ga]" 

Ms. Carter read Roy’s writing "Go to- that’s a big city-" 

"I don’t know. I haven’t gone there." 

Ms. Carter: "No. But I do. This is when you are going to tell me what you are 
going to be." 

Ms. Carter read Roy’s writing again, "When I go to-" 

"Washington D.C." 

Ms. Carter read and asked: "I- will- 1 will what?" 

"I don’t know about Washington." 

Ms. Carter interrupted him, "I will meet the- What do you want to do when you 
go to the White House?" 

"Hm- the President." 

Ms. Carter: "The President. Is that what this said?" 

"Uhm." 

Ms. Carter: "OK. I think you did a pretty good job. You need to practice and put 
more space between your words. OK? Did you read anything at home? 

"I read at home." 

Ms. Carter: "You did? What did you read at home?" 

"Mostly library books.” 

Ms. Carter: "OK. But did you read it every day?" 

"No" 

Ms. Carter: "Did you take it out and read it by yourself?" 

"What?" 

Ms. Carter: "Are you reading at home?" 

M If 

Ms. Carter: "Hm- Like what?" 

"Like um . ." 

Ms. Carter: "I have that book. Do you think you can read it in school during free 
choice?" 

"... I don't know any adult ..." 

Ms. Carter: Next time when you have a free choice, you and I can read together. 

In fact, when you need some help, do you know who else can help you, if you 
want?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Carter: "Neil and Hollie are pretty good readers. Would you want one of 
them to help you?" 

"No." 

Ms. Carter: "No. You would rather Miss Whitger?" 

"Hm." 

Ms. Carter: "OK. How about Sally's mom? She comes and helps me sometimes." 
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"Oh, yeah." 

Ms. Carter: "Is that OK?" 

Roy nodded. 

Ms. Carter: "OK. Next time, you can’t read a book, well have one of the adults 
help you. But I think you can do it. You have come a long way!” 



Based on the information obtained from the assessment, Ms. Carter also assigned 
reading material at home. For example, during the interview assessment, Ms. Carter 
noticed that the student needed serious help on sounding-out words, so she gave the book 
to the student to take home to practice. 

(Data source: 98Carter 2046 - 2106) 

Ms. Carter gave Marius a book and told him: "... This is called 'Up Up Up in the 
Way. The first word is LOOK." 

"Look at (5 seconds) that." (note: should be ‘this’) 

Ms. Carter: "Good, but it has an S at the end." 

"That?" 

Ms. Carter: "[i]" 

"[i]" 

Ms. Carter: "What's the word?" 

"Look at this." 

Ms. Carter: "Good. ‘Look at this." 

"What (4 seconds) um- " 

Ms. Carter: "Sound it out." 

(18 seconds) Ms. Carter: "Sound it out." 

"[un]" 

Ms. Carter: "Sound it out again . . ." 

"[un]" 

Ms. Carter: "OK." 

"[un]" 

Ms. Carter: "Now put the beginning one together with the UN. (4 seconds)" 
"[un]" 

Ms. Carter: "Now hold that middle one longer, [u-]" 

"[u- n]" 

Ms. Carter: "Then how do you put them together?" 

"Fun." 

Ms. Carter: "Hm. What?" 

"Fun." 

Ms. Carter: "Oh." 

"What fun (rising tone). We will go up in it. We will go (5 seconds) m- ago." 
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Ms. Carter: "Sound it out. You have already read it in the sentence. (10 seconds) 
[a]" 

"[a-] away." 

Ms. Carter: "Hm." 

"Away." 

Ms. Carter: "You didnl know you could read these words? I’d like you to take 
this home and practice." 

"OK." 



Ms. Carter used the information obtained from the interview assessment for 
pedagogical decisions. Immediately after listening to Brad’s (a beginning reader) 
reading, Ms. Carter told me: “OK. Brad, 1 might have to put him with Marius. Marius 
has very low self-esteem. 1 will give him any opportunity to do something” (data source: 
98Carter 2318). Ms. Carter had a similar arrangement for another student Sam who only 
mouth read. Ms. Carter decided to place Sam in a smaller reading group with only three 
students in the group (data source: 97Carter 701-702). 

Nonetheless, Ms. Carter felt that the information obtained from the assessment 
program was so specific that it might put non-tenured teachers in a vulnerable situation. 
Ms. Carter and some other teachers (according to Ms. Carter) were worried that when 
students did not perform as well as the District expected (as shown in the marked 
rubrics), the District might use it against teachers (98Carter 3908-3913). 

(Data source: 98Carter 3908 - 3913) 

Ms. Carter: “They want to know specifically which objectives the children have 
reached and when they reach them." 

1 asked: "So you sent the continuum to-" 

Ms. Carter: "That goes to the Research Department, and they keep tracks of all 
the children AND all the teachers. 1 also have a problem with that, because 1 
think at some point any administrator can use that information against teachers." 

1 asked: "Are they using that?" 

Ms. Carter: "They say they are not, but 1 think with different kind of 
administration it could be used against non-tenured teachers, if they thought they 
want to know if the children are learning as much as the District wanted them to. 
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That’s a personal opinion. Actually, it’s not personal. I heard from other people 
too. But, It’s totally denied." 

(Note: Once, with my presence, Ms. Carter asked the Principal if the assessment 
results would be used against teachers. The Principal said, “No, unless there was 
a pattern showing the students of specific teachers did not reach goals, like 3 to 5 
years in a row.’’) 

In summary, although Ms. Carter was afraid that the marked rubrics might be 
used against teachers, Ms. Carter used the information obtained from the assessments in a 
variety of ways. Ms. Carter invited outside experts to develop an enrichment program for 
gifted students, as well as assigned reading material and changed grouping for struggling 
readers. Most of the time, Ms. Carter used the information obtained from the interview 
even before the assessment was finished. Ms. Carter conducted on-site remedial 
teaching, shared progress with students, and encouraged students. 

It should be noted that Ms. Carter’s concern that District administrators might use 
assessment results against teachers was theoretically valid. Salinger (1998) reports that 
the “Emergent Literacy Scale” was officially used for accountability purposes in the 
Early Literacy Portfolio program. As described earlier. Early Literacy Portfolio used 
“Emergent Literacy Scale” to grade and summarize each student’s literacy growth. There 
are six points in the Scale, which describes six stages of district standards on literacy 
development. The six stages are: Early Emergent (I point). Advanced Emergent (2 
points). Early Beginning Reading (3 points). Advanced Beginning Reader (4 points). 
Early Independent Reader (5 points), and Advanced Independent Reader (6 points) 
(Salinger, 1998). 

The reading/writing rubrics in the present study have a similar design. There are 
five proficiency levels: Pre-Emergent (target for pre-kindergarten). Emergent (target for 
kindergarten). Developing (target for pre-first grade). Beginning (target for first-grade). 
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and Expanding (target for second-grade). Each level can be easily assigned with a point 
value. In addition, it is certainly workable that the District assigns a number to each 
outcome item (under each proficiency level) in the rubrics and keeps track of student 
performance on all items. 

Currently, the District does save reading/writing rubrics marked by classroom 
teachers on computer. Nonetheless, as mentioned above, by far the District did not seem 
to use the information obtained to hold teachers or schools accountable. 

Ms. Ford 
Profile 

Ms. Ford is a first-grade teacher. Ms. Ford holds a continuing certificate with a 
state university. Ms. Ford is eligible to teach K-8 all subjects, K-9 math, and K-12 gym 
(data source: 98Carter 4064-4074). Ms. Ford has been teaching for 13 years and has 
taught 9 years in “Washington” School. 

Ms. Ford started her career teaching the seventh and eighth grades. Ms. Ford 
taught math (pre-algebra and algebra), English composition and grammar, and religion. 
Ms. Ford came to work as a helper at “Lincoln” Elementary School. Ms. Ford helped out 
in kindergarten, first, second, and third grade classrooms. Ms. Ford usually worked with 
students who were experiencing difficulty in a certain area. 

Ms. Ford then came to “Washington” School and was an assistant in the ESL 
room. When the teacher went on a sabbatical, Ms. Ford took over and ran the program 
for one semester. When the ESL teacher returned, Ms. Ford was placed in the first grade 
classroom. The 1997-98 school year was Ms. Ford’s ninth year teaching first grade. 
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Ms. Ford’s class is well organized and efficient. According to Ms. Ford’s student 
teacher, Ms. Ford usually planned for the whole week and copied all the worksheets she 
needed (data source: 97Ford 601-602). Ms. Ford liked to keep her students busy at all 
times (data source 97Ford 469). According to the student teacher, the pace in Ms. Ford’s 
class was much faster than the 2-3 other classrooms that the student teacher had seen in 
other schools (data source 97Ford 598). 

Assessment Practices 

Integration 

Generally speaking, Ms. Ford collected assessment data on reading four times a 
year mainly through one-on-one reading. In an interview in June 1998, Ms. Ford said, 
(Data source: 98Carter 4145-4146) 

"Usually I collect data at the beginning of the year as they come in and before the 
first report card which is in November, before the second report card which is in 
March, and before the last report card, which is in June. The month preceding the 
report card. I'll work very hard on those skills so that I can assess to see where 
they are at." 

According to my classroom observation, Ms. Ford was talking about reinforcing 
mathematics skills, when she said, “I’ll work very hard on those skills so that I can assess 
to see where they are at” (see above, data source: 98Carter 4145-4146). Yet, Ms. Ford 
explained in a personal communication on December 3, 1999, that she also reinforced 
reading skills in workbooks and writing skills in everyday story summary writing. 

Ms. Ford tried collecting data for reading assessment during classroom activities. 
In October 1997, one month before the November report cards were due, Ms. Ford told 
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her student teacher to ask each student in her advanced reading group to read one page, 
so that Ms. Ford could assess student reading (data source: 97Ford 772). 

I did observe Ms. Ford collect writing assessment data on certain days specifically 
for the report card. On November 5, two weeks before the report cards were due, Ms. 
Ford arranged the morning writing routine in a way that she could collect writing samples 
and assess writing proficiency. On this day, while the students were writing about the 
story the student teacher had just read, Ms. Ford told the class that she did not want to 
give them a lot of worksheets that morning. Ms. Ford said that she wanted them to spend 
more time on writing the story that they had just heard. There were only three 
worksheets that morning (note: there were usually five or six worksheets on other days): 
Color/Camouflage, Clown math, and “br/bl” words (data source: 97Ford 1754-1758 and 
1697). Ms. Ford encouraged students to brainstorm before they wrote about the story 
(data source: 97Ford 1722-1723). Ms. Ford then called up students based on the schedule 
of parent-teacher conferences. Ms. Ford dated the writing first and checked the 
capitalization and punctuation (data source: 97Ford 1785-1788; 1854-1856; 1938-1940; 
1975-1977). Ms. Ford and her student teacher collected and corrected every student's 
writing everyday, so the above procedure was not new to the students. 

It is hard to say that Ms. Ford integrated the assessment program into her regular 
classroom teaching because Ms. Ford pulled out students to read to her four times a year 
and assessed students’ writing three times a year. On the other hand, Ms. Ford checked 
student writing (stories and worksheets) carefully every day and she observed and 
reflected on student participation during the reading group, and most importantly, Ms. 
Ford used these data as sources when she marked the rubrics and report cards. In this 
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regard, Ms. Ford did integrate observation into her classroom teaching. In fact, in a 
personal communication (December 3, 1999) with me, Ms. Ford indicated that she 
integrated assessments into the curriculum. Ms. Ford said, “Teachers cannot get all the 
information from one-on-one conferences and should look at the whole picture,” and 
“Teachers could not evaluate student learning without integrating assessments in the 
classroom.” 

Data Sources 

Ms. Ford used student writing samples dated one week before the report cards 
were due as major sources for the report cards. Ms. Ford explained to me, “It is a must to 
use writing samples close to the date of the report card because students are learning and 
changing each day in first grade” (personal communication, December 3, 1999). 
Specifically, Ms. Ford used student writing on November 5 and 12 for the November 
report card, depending on when Ms. Ford would meet the parents. The parent-teacher 
conferences were scheduled on November 13, 18, and 20 (data source: 97Ford 1682- 
1693). 

Ms. Ford also drew upon her evaluation of student everyday writing when she 
filled up the report card. For example, while checking capitalization and punctuation, 

Ms. Ford usually reflected on student attitudes towards writing in class. Ms. Ford said, 
“Lisa needs help. She could not do it on her own” (data source: 97Ford 2034-2038). Ms. 
Ford also recalled that Oliver did not usually finish copying from the board (data source: 
97Ford 2297-2299). 

Sometimes Ms. Ford could recall student writing performance without checking 
the student’s writing because Ms. Ford and/or her student teacher checked student writing 
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and worksheets and provided individual help for corrections almost everyday. On 
November 12, 1997, Ms. Ford at first told me that she needed Kristin’s present writing 
sample to grade her writing. Then, Ms. Ford told me that she could grade Kristin’s 
writing against the writing rubric without looking at Kristin’s writing, “Because I can 
remember her writing.” Ms. Ford recalled, “She can write noun-verb phrases (#1 
Outcome of writing product at the Developing level). Takes risks with writing (#1 
Outcome of writing attitude at the Developing level)— She's starting to take risks, which I 
see as working on tasks on their own without so much assistance. She started considering 
that she can do it” (data source: 2492-2499). Generally speaking, Ms. Ford did not 
document her observation of student writing, but she constantly thought about the 
specific student that she was grading when she filled out the report cards. 

Ms. Ford’s data source for reading assessments was mainly collected from 
reading groups. On November 5, 1997, Ms. Ford told me that she could not grade 
BUllary’s reading because HUllary went to the next room for reading and she needed to 
check with that teacher (97Ford 1954-1956). Sometimes Ms. Ford still graded a 
student’s reading and then double checked with the student teacher who led the reading 
group that the student was in (data source: 2040-2043). 

Before the report card was due, Ms. Ford also listened to each student read to her 
individually. On November 5, 1997, Ms. Ford told me that she would listen to the 
students read the next week (data source: 97Ford 2106-2107). 

In summary, when assessing writing, Ms. Ford examined student writing on a 
specific day as a direct data source. Ms. Ford also examined her memory of student 
everyday writing samples and student writing processes and attitudes. Ms. Ford used 
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student performance in the reading group as a major source for the reading assessments. 
Ms. Ford collected this information from another teacher and the student teacher who led 
the group. Ms. Ford said that she did not need to listen to individual students read but she 
still did. Ms. Ford seemed to use the individual reading to verify the information that she 
collected from the reading group. 

Assessment Methods 

According to Ms. Ford, she assessed student reading mainly through her 
observation when she led the reading groups. Ms. Ford paid attention to student 
participation. Ms. Ford said that she usually called up all children, and based on each 
student’s participation, she could tell his/her reading proficiency (data source: 97Ford 
1640-1643, 1495-1497, and 98Carter 4157). Ms. Ford recalled that she filled out the 
report card according to what she had observed in class (data source: 98Carter 4095- 
4097). 

Ms. Ford seemed to spend most of her non-teaching time on checking student 
writing, worksheets, or workbooks and helping individual students on their corrections, 
which Ms. Ford believed would inform her about the student reading and writing (data 
source: 97Ford 1496). 1 remember when Ms. Ford was teaching, her student teacher was 
grading assignments, and when her student teacher was teaching, Ms. Ford was grading 
assignments (data source: 97Ford 163-164). 

To conclude, Ms. Ford believed that she did a thorough job on assessing reading 
(data source: 98Carter 4151-4157). Ms. Ford observed how her students were doing and 
always kept in mind what she saw in the class — “1 think about them during the class. 1 
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think about them answering questions. I always think about the things that had occurred 
in the classroom.” Ms. Ford told me, “That gave me a good feeling for how they were 
doing.” Ms. Ford believed that she was accurate on assessing student reading 
proficiency” (98Carter 4162-4168). 

Ms. Ford also conducted one-on-one/pullout reading assessments. Yet, in 
general, Ms. Ford did not think that pulling out individual students to read to her was 
always necessary. Ms. Ford trusted her own observation during the reading group. In the 
end-of-project interview, Ms. Ford told me: 

(Data source: 98Ford 4080-4082) 

"The assessment— sometimes I think is good but I don't really feel it is necessary 
to have the one-on-one conference with the kids. By observing them in class, I 
can tell whether they can pass the assessment." I asked, "How do you do it?" Ms. 
Ford: "Just by their reaction in class and the questions you ask them. You can 
usually tell if the kids are really catching on to the concept without doing a one- 
on-one conference." 



Ms. Ford compared the present assessment program with the one that she used 
two years ago, which was mainly based on teachers’ classroom observation— “I’ll fill out 
[the report card] according to how I have observed in class” (data source: 98Carter 4092- 
4097). Ms. Ford concluded as follows: 

“I feel that the assessment (note: one-on-one conference/interview) does give you 
a lot of information but I can't say that I wouldn't have known that. A few times 
students’ reactions through the assessment (note: one-on-one 
conference/interview) surprised me but, on the whole, I feel that three-quarters of 
the class I could have assessed without giving a one-on-one conference. I check 
their work carefully and work individually with them. Throughout the year I have 
a very good feel for what they can do. I would say yes I have learned information 
about my students through the assessment (note: one-on-one 
conference/interview) but there are other ways to learn information about students 
other than assessing them” (data source: 98Carter 4099 and 4106-4111). 
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Ms. Ford said that one-on-one conferences or interview assessments were too 

time-consuming and substitute teachers usually could not control the class (“because the 

kids will want you over the substitute”). Ms. Ford felt that she had the responsibility to 

be in class and to provide quality teaching. Ms. Ford told me: 

"The worst thing about the assessment (note: interviews) is that it is very time 
consuming. When I have to get a substitute to assess children, my class falls 
apart. The kids suffer when I'm not in the classroom. It's not a good learning 
situation. I don't feel relaxed during the assessment when I can hear the noise in 
the classroom. It's hard for me to relax and to do the one-on-one conference 
knowing that the class is just falling apart” (data source: 98Carter 4101-4104). 

Ms. Ford said she then tried to assess in the classroom during a “quiet time” (e.g., 

October and November 1997 for the November report card). Ms. Ford still ran into 

problems because there were so many interruptions in the classroom — “At this level, 

[they were] very needy. The kids need to tell you things.” Ms. Ford felt the best 

arrangement was to have a student teacher teach the class and she could “pull students 

back to work with” her (data source: 98Carter 4181-4191). 

Ms. Ford’s belief that (1) interview assessments on reading were not essential and 

she could obtain almost the same information from her classroom observation, and (2) 

there were serious drawbacks related to the interview assessment, seemed to affect her 

procedure of conducting the interview/pullout assessments. Ms. Ford seemed to use the 

interview assessment to double-check her day-to-day evaluation of her students’ learning. 

My opinion is based on the following observation: 

(Data source: 98Ford 2264-2291) 

Kristin read slowly word by word. 

“The road went up a steep hill. Grasshopper climbed to the top. He found 
a big apple lying on the ground. T will have my lunch,’ said Grasshopper. 
He ate a big bite of the apple. ‘Look what you did,’ said a worm, who 
lived in the apple. ‘You have made a hole in my roof (end of page). ‘It is 
not nice to eat a person's house,’ said the worm. ‘I am sorry,’ said 
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Grasshopper. Just then the apple began to roll down the road. ‘Stop me! 
Catch me,’ cried the worm. The apple was rolling faster and faster (end of 
page).” 

Ms. Ford told Kristin that it was all she needed to read. Kristin told Ms. Ford that 
she had not finished the story yet (Note: her voice was then much louder than 
when she was reading the text). Ms. Ford told her: "You don't have to read the 
whole story. I just want to have an idea of the kind of story that you can read. 

Will you send out Sonia?" 



There were several features revealed in Ms. Ford’s interview assessments. First, 
Ms. Ford chose only the books that students had not read before (as the districted 
recommended to ensure the trustworthiness of the assessment results). Ms. Ford 
explained to me, “You are supposed to give them a book that they haven’t read before; 
because if they read it before, they might have memorized it” (data source: 98Ford 2508- 
2511). 

Second, the flexibility of the assessment program allowed Ms. Ford to switch 
books as soon as she found that the book was too hard or too easy for the student. For 
example, Oliver could not read the first three words of the story ("Father said come"), so 
Ms. Ford gave Oliver another book to read (data source: 97Ford 2153-2268 and 2278- 
2295). 



(Data source: 97Ford 2153-2185) 

Ms. Ford told Oliver: "See if you can read this to me— ’The Birthday Car." 
Oliver did not read. 

Ms. Ford read: "Fa-ther." 

"Father" 

Oliver repeated what Ms. Ford said but could not continue. 

Ms. Ford: "Come." 

"Come." 

Ms. Ford: "Here." 

"Here." 

Ms. Ford: "Are these words hard for you, honey?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Ford: "OK. Let's choose a different book then." 
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Third, Ms. Ford prompted when students experienced difficulty but could still 
collect information about student reading proficiency. For example, in the data below, 
Ms. Ford encouraged the student to sound out and to self-correct, and Ms. Ford also 
provided phonetic rules to help the student read. Oliver could not read "How pretty," 
"something white," "Look where," and "find" in the second book. 

(Data source: 97Ford 2187-2263) 

Ms. Ford picked up another book, "Run to the Rainbow," and turned to the first 
page for Oliver. 

Ms. Ford: "This is ‘Run to the Rainbow,’ OK?" 

Oliver did not start so Ms. Ford prompted. 

Ms. Ford: "Oh." 

"Oh. Look (4 seconds) Loo-k at ... " 

Ms. Ford: "At." 

"At [Thee Thee Thee]" 

Ms. Ford: "Was." 

"Was. I see a" 

Ms. Ford: "look." 

"Look ..." 

Ms. Ford turned to the next page. 

Oliver read, "Look up up up. Look way up. (3 seconds)" 

Ms. Ford: "How." 

"How how" 

Ms. Ford: "Pretty." 

"Pretty it is." 

Ms. Ford: "Good. How pretty it is." 

Ms. Ford turned the page. 



Ms. Ford: "Right here." 

"I see (7 seconds)." 

Ms. Ford: "What's this word?" 
"I don't know. (7 seconds)" 
Ms. Ford: "Some-" 

"Some" 

Ms. Ford: "Thing." 

"Thing." 

Ms. Ford: "Something." 
"Something." 
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Oliver could not continue. 

Ms. Ford: "Sound it out." 

"[r e] red. I see the red. I see the I see" 

Ms. Ford: "[ai]." 

"I see the" (very soft) 

Ms. Ford: "Sound of the magic E word. The i says its name, [whu]" 

"[whu]" 

Ms. Ford: "[ai]" 

"[ai]" 

Ms. Ford: "[t]" 

"W" 

Ms. Ford: "White." 

"White. White [u:- k] [u:- k u-]" 

Ms. Ford: "Look." 

"Look [whu e-]" 

Ms. Ford: "Where." 

"Where it goes. We can go to. We can [an]" 

Ms. Ford: "find." 

"Find out where it goes. We can . . . and find it." 

Ms. Ford: "Good girl, very good. You may join the group. OK. Thank you." 



Nonetheless, after listening to Oliver read, Ms. Ford still could review the reading 

rubric and checked the skills that were illustrated in the student’s reading. They were: 

using picture cues, tracking words, recognizing upper and lower cases, and choosing 

books to read (except having enough sight language). This outcome is significant 

because even with a beginning reader, the teacher still could document the reading skills 

that the student used. 

(Data source: 97Ford 2278-2295) 

After Oliver left, Ms. Ford evaluated Oliver’s reading. 

Ms. Ford marked on the Reading Development Continuum (rubric) as follows: 
Ms. Ford checked the two items in Comprehension under "Developing" 

#1- Makes predictions based on pictures and title 

#2- RElies on print and illustrations to construct meaning (1.7) 

Ms. Ford also checked item #1, 2, and 4 of Word Identification under 
"Developing" 

#1- ‘Reads books with word patterns’. 

#2- ‘Tracks words: has one-to-one correspondence’. 
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#4- ‘Identifies upper and lower case letters (1.5)’ 

Ms. Ford did not check #3 of Word Identification under “Developing:” 

‘Begins to build a sight word vocabulary to draw upon, with automatically, when 

reading’. 

Ms. Ford told me, "Her sight vocabulary is not so good. 

Ms. Ford checked Item #2 of Attitude under "Developing" 

#2- ‘Independently chooses books s/he look at (1.1)’. 

Ms. Ford said, "She's choosing books to read. 

Fourth, there were some differences on interview assessments between November 
1997 and June 1998 report cards, as Ms. Ford gradually decreased her assistance and 
increased her evaluation on reading comprehension. For example, when assessing for the 
June 1998 report card, Ms. Ford seemed to prompt less often than she did for the 
November report card in 1997. Ms. Ford tended to correct the student when the student 
did not read the text correctly. Ms. Ford did not ask questions to check comprehension in 
the interview assessment for the 1997 report card, but Ms. Ford did for the 1998 report 
card. At the end of a student’s reading, Ms. Ford usually asked a general question about 
the story, such as, "Can you tell me what you just read?" Ms. Ford then asked for factual 
information of the story (unless the student answered the general question very 
completely). Ms. Ford would ask questions such as, "What did they ask him to do?" 
"What didn't he want him to do along the way?" "When did he want the donkey to get 
here?" and "What did she say to nibble on?" Occasionally, Ms. Ford would ask a ‘why’ 
question. 

Fifth, generally speaking, Ms. Ford asked students to read shorter texts (i.e., two 
to a couple pages) than the ones that Ms. Carter had her students read. Ms. Ford seemed 
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to worry that the substitute teacher could not handle the class and tried to finish the 
assessment as soon as possible. 

Sixth, it seemed that Ms. Ford tended to seek a correct answer from a student 
instead of finding out the rationale of the student’s response. The District expected 
teachers to examine student thinking processes, and teachers might fulfill this expectation 
by asking students how they came up with their answer. In the data below, Ms. Ford 
prompted for self-corrections and asked the same question (“Why did the Grasshopper 
eat that apple?”) repeatedly until the student finally said the answer (“because he was 
hungry”). (In fact, I think, in the text, the Grasshopper said, "I will have my lunch." The 
Grasshopper did not say he was hungry.) The student might have changed her answer 
from “because the worm was inside it” to “because he was hungry” simply because the 
latter seemed to be a correct answer to Ms. Ford’s question— “Why did the Grasshopper 
eat that apple?” 

(Data source: 98Ford 2313-2439) 

Ellen was a struggling reader. 

Ms. Ford told Ellen, "Won't you read 'A New House'?" 

Ellen read: "The [red] (note: ‘road’)" 

Ms. Ford: "Read this for me." 

"[red]" 

Ms. Ford: "What? The O says its name if there's two vowels that come together." 
"[ou]?" 

Ms. Ford: "[r-oud]" 

"[roud] went up a [sta sta] hill." 

Ms. Ford: "Steep hill." 

"Steep hill. Grasshopper climbed" 

At the end of the reading, Ms. Ford turned to Ellen, "Why did the Grasshopper eat 
that apple?" 

"There was a hole in it." 

Ms. Ford: "Hu?" 

"Because the worm was inside it." 

Ms. Ford: "Cause what?" 

"Because the worm was inside." 
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Ms. Ford: "Did the Grasshopper know the worm was inside?" 

"No." 

Ms. Ford: "No. Why did the Grasshopper eat the apple?" 

"Um- because ..." 

Ms. Ford: "What?" 

"Because the worm didn’t want him to eat want him to eat the apple." 

Ms. Ford: "But why did the Grasshopper take a bite of the apple?" 

"Because the worm was inside it." 

Ms. Ford: "Cause what?" 

"The worm was inside." 

Ms. Ford: "But he didn’t know the worm was inside it until he took a bite. How 
come he took a bite?" 

"Because he because he was hungry (rising tone)." 

Ms. Ford: "Right, he was hungry. You can go back into the classroom." 

Ellen left. 



To conclude, Ms. Ford trusted her own in-class observation and working with 
students individually and did not think that interview assessments were essential to obtain 
information of student learning on reading and writing. Ms. Ford still conducted 
interviews to assess student reading and compared student performance against the rubric 
carefully, although her interview assessments were usually brief. According to Ms. Ford, 
the pullout interview assessments were time consuming and students of lower grades (K- 
2) were usually needy. Ms. Ford was under a great deal of stress in conducting interview 
assessments outside the classroom. 

I do not have data to illustrate how Ms. Ford conducted student self-assessments. 

I suspect that Ms. Ford had a different understanding of “self-assessment.” Ms. Ford 
probably thought that “self-assessment” was her own in-class evaluation of students. I 
have this impression based on what Ms. Ford told me in the end-of-project interview. 

Ms. Ford told me: “I did some self assessment when they come to reading.” I asked Ms. 
Ford how she did it. Ms. Ford replied: "I observed them during the reading time. I did a 
very thorough job in reading. I called on all children whether they have their hands 
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raised or not and I listened to children read individually. This gave me a very good feel 
for how they are doing" (Data source: 98Carter 4151-4157). 

Ms. Ford kept writing samples in each student’s portfolio folder. Ms. Ford’s 
students listened to a story every morning and then wrote a story about it. Ms. Ford and 
her student teacher checked student writing every day. Ms. Ford sent all writing samples 
home, and Ms. Ford seemed to have good memory of each student’s writing proficiency. 
Before each report card was due, Ms. Ford usually assigned the writing of a specific day 
(one or two weeks before the due date) as a data source for the assessment. 

For the June (1998) report card, Ms. Ford included some worksheets in the 
student’s folder/portfolio to pass on to the second grade teacher. They were some pages 
from reading workbooks. Ms. Ford told the students that it was a test when they worked 
on the worksheets (data source: 98Ford 2224). The decision on what to include in 
portfolios was not made by Ms. Ford alone. Ms. Ford explained to me, “The content of 
the student’s portfolio is agreed upon by the K-2 teaching staff every year” (personal 
communication, December 3, 1999). 

Ms. Ford also kept the assessment information (e.g., ReadingAVriting 
Development Continuum) that the kindergarten teacher passed on to her in each student’s 
folder/portfolio. Ms. Ford usually marked on the ReadingAVriting Development 
Continuum that a kindergarten teacher had already marked. Ms. Ford used different 
colored ink and wrote down the time of her assessment to distinguish her marking from 
the kindergarten teacher’s. In this way, Ms. Ford could have an overview of student 
performance in the first grade and kindergarten. 
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Communication 

There did not seem to be a great deal of conversation between Ms. Ford and other 
teachers. In fact, Ms. Ford wondered whether what she did on the assessments was 
similar to her colleagues. Ms. Ford once asked me: “Is this pretty much how everybody 
else assesses them?” (data source: 2444-2453) 

Ms. Ford consulted her student teacher and the teacher next door about some 
students' participation in their reading group to assess these students’ reading. For 
example, Ms. Ford told me that she had to check with the teacher next door because 
Hillary went to the next room for reading (Data source: 97Ford 1954-1955 and 2775- 
2781). Ms. Ford did not seem to discuss assessment results with her student teacher or 
the teacher next door. 

Ms. Ford said that she would pass on the assessment rubric and each student's 
portfolio to the next year’s teacher “so that they can see how much they learned in the 
first grade (data source: 98Carter 4150 and 4141-4143). Yet, Ms. Ford did not mention 
that she scheduled face-to-face meetings with second-grade teachers. Ms. Ford later 
explained to me that it was because of time constraints (personal communication, 
December 3, 1999). Ms. Ford also sent the marked rubrics to the District research office 
(data source: 98Carter 4170-4179) as the District required, but Ms. Ford did not seem to 
provide feedback to the District about her use of the assessment program. 

Nonetheless, I noticed that Ms. Ford maintained good communication with 
parents. Ms. Ford had three evening conferences scheduled with the parents for the 
November (1997) report cards. They were: 11/13 (Thursday) 4-7:30 p.m., 11/18 
(Tuesday) 4-7:30 p.m., and 11/20 (Thursday) 3:45-8:10 p.m. Ms. Ford met each parent 
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for 20 to 40 minutes (data source: 97Ford 1682-1693). Ms. Ford scheduled another 
round of parent-teacher conferences for the June (1998) report card. 

The purpose of these conferences was for Ms. Ford to give and explain report 
cards to parents and to answer their questions. Ms. Ford believed that the conferences 
helped her explain the report cards to the parents. Thus, Ms. Ford said that she did not 
write excessively in the report card because the parents could understand the report cards 
very well (data source: 98Ford 1648). 

To conclude, with reference to the literature reviewed in the first two chapters, 
two aspects of Ms. Ford’s assessment practices were striking. First, Salinger (1998) 
reports that teachers (in Early Literacy Portfolio) accommodated time-demanding data 
collection practices and gradually integrated their assessments into classroom routines. 
Yet, my study of Ms. Ford’s assessment practices suggests the necessity of serious 
reviews of student attainment before each report card. That is, while it is necessary for 
teachers to collect day-to-day data to obtain a big picture of student learning in contexts, 
teachers should also update their information for each report card, for example, through 
one-on-one conferences and special writing assignments, especially when their students 
are young children. 

Second, there seems to be a potential threat that only superficial information will 
be obtained when one-on-one conferences or interviews are too brief (because of time 
pressure). In the “grasshopper” reading assessment, Ms. Ford seemed to focus on 
guiding the student to articulate a correct answer while the student’s thinking process and 
problem-solving strategies were not assessed. In fact, some “promises” about 
performance assessments might mislead readers to believe that performance assessments 
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are to collect factual information. For example, Marzano (1995) believes that 
performance assessments provide information about the ability and skill level of 
individual students, which present “a faithful reflection of intended and important 
learning outcomes” (Gipps, 1994, p.lOl). 



Information Gained from Rubrics 



Ms. Ford adopted an inductive approach during the academic term when 
concluding student proficiency levels. Ms. Ford first checked assessment items and 
directly marked on the reading/writing rubric. Based on the marking of the rubric, Ms. 
Ford then decided the student's proficiency level on the report card. Ms. Ford later 
explained to me, “You should first do the rubric before doing the proficiency level on the 
report card. Otherwise, there is no sense in using the rubric” (personal communication, 
December 3, 1999). On the report card, Ms. Ford put the time (month or semester and 
the year) of the assessment in the column that represents the child's reading/writing 
proficiency level. 

(Data source: 97Ford 1975-2032) 

After listening to Tracy read, Ms. Ford marked #3 Emergent Comprehension and 
# Emergent Attitude on the reading rubric,. Ms. Ford also marked #2 Developing 
Comprehension, #2 Developing Word Identification, and #2 Developing Attitude. 
Ms. Ford said that she would place Tracy’s reading at the Developing level on the 
report card. 

Ms. Ford corrected Tracy's writing and on the writing rubric, Ms. Ford marked #1 
Developing Product, #3, #6, #8, and #9 Beginning Process, and #1 Beginning 
Product. Ms. Ford concluded: “So she is in the Beginning level.” 



Ms. Ford followed strict rules when deciding student proficiency levels. 
Specifically, unless a student fulfilled all the criteria of a specific proficiency level, Ms. 
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Ford would not place that student at the end of that level. “They have to be perfect,” 
explained Ms. Ford (personal communication, December 3, 1999). If a student was 
proficient in only some of the items of a specific level, Ms. Ford would place him/her at 
the beginning or mid of that level (personal communication, December 3, 1999), if the 
items marked were significant ones at that level. Otherwise, Ms. Ford would place that 
student one level lower. In the data 97Ford 2045 - 2074, Ms. Ford did not grade the 
student’s writing at the Developing level, although the students fulfilled three of the four 
Developing Process outcomes but none of the Developing Product or Attitude outcomes. 
Ms. Ford marked the following items: “Writing is from left-right, top-bottom” (#2 
Developing Process), “Begins to use spacing between words” (#3 Developing Process), 
and “May interchange upper and lower case letters (#4 Developing Process). Ms. Ford 
did not mark "Begins to read own writing" (#1 of Developing Process), "Begins to write 
noun-verb phrases" (#1 of Developing Product), or "Takes risks with writing" (#1 of 
Attitude). Eventually, Ms. Ford graded the student at Emergent level, which was one 
level lower than the Developing level. 

At the end of the school year, Ms. Ford sometimes decided proficiency levels 
before marking the rubric. In the data below, Ms. Ford marked the student’s proficiency 
level on the report card directly without working on the rubric first. This may be because 
Ms. Ford was familiar with the assessment items/criteria and proficiency levels listed in 
the rubric. 

(Data source: 98Ford 1773-1776) 

After listening to Jesse read, Ms. Ford told me: "He'll be at the end of the 
Beginning section for reading." Ms. Ford put the date at the end of beginning 
section on the report card. Ellen came to ask a question. Ms. Ford told her: "Just 
a minute." 
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Ms. Ford checked "Reads own writing several days later with consistency of 
meaning" and "Responds with positive comments to the content of another 
author’s work" and "Forms letters legibly" on the Writing Development 
Continuum (rubric). 

Ms. Ford then told me: "OK. Hell be at the end of Beginning section for 
writing." I noticed almost all of the rest of items in the beginning section were 
checked. 



The accumulation of marked rubrics seemed to help teachers trace student 
progress over time. This assertion is supported by Ms. Ford’s comment: “I do use the 
continuum (note: rubric) to see what they could do in the kindergarten and to see what 
progress they made in the first grade. Then, I pass them on to the second grade teacher" 
(data source: 98Carter 4136). 1 noticed that all students came to the first grade with 
marked reading/writing rubrics in their own folder and all items marked were dated in 
different colors. 

(Data source: 97Ford 1820-1825 and 1851) 

Charles just turned in his writing, so Ms. Ford pulled out Charles’s Writing and 
Reading Development Continuum (rubrics) from Charles’s old folder and marked. 
Some items on the Reading Development Continuum (rubric) were marked: 

11/96, 3/97, or 6/97 (by Charles’s kindergarten teacher) in three different ink 
colors. Ms. Ford checked the items in the rubric that the kindergarten teacher did 
not mark. 



To conclude, Ms. Ford took an inductive approach when considering student 
proficiency levels. Ms. Ford did a thorough job checking the assessment items on the 
rubrics, and used the marked rubrics as worksheets to decide the proficiency level on the 
report card. In addition, by adding her own documentation to the existing marking on the 
passed-on rubrics, Ms. Ford made student progress on reading and writing over time 
much more visible. 
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It should be noted that a bottom-up approach, i.e., checking attainment items on 
rubrics first, then deciding proficiency levels on report cards, seems to orient teachers’ 
attention to details of student performance, instead of ranking students. Pearson, 
DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) warn that normative comparisons are such an ingrained 
part of our schooling that even when teachers were provided with evaluative standards, 
they still tend to think “who does well on tests and who doesn’t” (Pearson & DeStefano, 
1993). I hypothesize that when teachers spend time considering whether a student is 
proficient an assessment item and whether s/he should be placed at the beginning, mid, or 
end of a proficiency level (based on the quantity and quality of the assessment items that 
s/he attains), teachers are more likely to focus on individual student performance than to 
rank them. 



Use of Information/Assessment Results 

Ms. Ford said that the information that she obtained from the assessment helped 
her interact with students differently because she knew what they had achieved and what 
else they needed to work on (data source: 4193). For example, after assessing Kristin’s 
reading, Ms. Ford commented that while she had all other skills: picture cues, one-to-one 
correspondence, and sight vocabulary, Kristin could not independently choose a book and 
read for 10 minutes (#2 Developing Attitude) or see herself as a reader (#1 of Developing 
Attitude). Ms. Ford placed Kristin at mid-Developing and selected some books for the 
student to read. 

(Data source: 97Ford 2407-2410) 

After listening to Kristin read, Ms. Ford told Kristin: "OK, very good. You did a 

good job. You don't have to read more. You can join the group. OK? These are 
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the kinds of books you can choose in the morning to read because I like you to 
practice the words you can work on. OK." 

"Heee, " Kristin smiled. 

Ms. Ford: "See ya." 

(Data source: 97Ford 2455-2488) 

Ms. Ford told me about her grading of Kristin’s reading: "She can do this- Gives, 
supports, responds to the stories read to them (note; #3 Emergent Attitude: ‘Gives 
and supports personal responses to stories read to them’). She can do that.” Ms. 
Ford looked at the Reading Development Continuum and told me: "OK. 
Independently chooses books — she doesn't really do that or read for ten minutes 
(#2 Developing Attitude: ‘Independently chooses books s/he likes to read and/or 
look at ‘). She looks at the pictures when she thought she wasn't sure what the 
word was. She does look at pictures to try to figure things out. She has one-to- 
one correspondence (#2 Developing Word Identification: ‘Tracks words: has one- 
to-one correspondence’). She has sight word vocabulary (#3 Developing Word 
Identification: ‘Begins to build a sight word vocabulary to draw up, with 
automaticity, when reading’), but I don't think at this point she sees herself as a 
reader (#1 Developing Attitude: ‘Sees self as a reader’). So, I will probably put 
her in the middle of the Developing section.” 



Ms. Ford also said that if she found out from the assessment that her students had 
some difficulty with a certain item, she would re-teach and re-assess (data source: 
98Carter 4175-4177). Eventually Ms. Ford passed on assessment results to the next 
year’s teacher and the District, which kept track of all students’ progress (data source: 
98Carter4I79). 

To conclude, the information obtained from the assessment was mainly to monitor 
and evaluate student progress and seemed to have little observable effect on Ms. Ford’s 
instructional decisions. This conclusion is also reported in the Early Literacy Portfolio, 
although Salinger (1998) maintains that there was still a broad effect on teachers’ way of 
‘doing school’ (p. 195). In Ms. Ford’s classroom, the observable use of the assessment 
results was limited to remedial interventions and passing on to the next party (e.g., the 
District and parents). As mentioned earlier. First, Ms. Ford emphasized the acquisition of 
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grammatical skills on workbooks and everyday writing and usually applied the 
information obtained from her classroom observation and work-checking to immediate 
reinforcement of those skills with individual students. Second, Ms. Ford’s interview 
assessments were usually brief and she seemed to use the assessments to confirm her 
classroom evaluation. Both points seem to affect Ms. Ford’s data collection practices and 
eventually her use of the assessment results on broader decisions on instruction. 

Ms. Reagan 
Profile 

Ms. Reagan is a second-grade teacher. The 1997-98 school year was Ms. 
Reagan’s 38'*' year teaching. Ms. Reagan has been in “Washington” School for 21 years 
since the school opened (data source: 98Reagan 4404-4406). It was Ms. Reagan’s last 
year of teaching. Ms. Reagan would retire the next year but would come back to school 
to help some of her at-risk students that she taught in the previous year. 

Ms. Reagan has a bachelor’s in science and major in psychology and minor in 
sociology. Ms. Reagan went to a private girls' college in the State of “N” where there 
was no specific teacher program. Ms. Reagan took one term of general teaching and then 
one term of student teaching. Ms. Reagan has the equivalent of master’s but since her 
husband and her moved around a lot and later she had children, Ms. Reagan did not finish 
the masters program. 

Ms. Reagan has a permanent certification (“I can teach even when I'm 90 ... if I 
wanted to”) from the State of “M”. Ms. Reagan was not quite sure if she still held the 
certification in the State of “O” but she might in the State of “N”. Ms. Reagan said that 
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one time, she was certified in all three states, “N,” “O,” and “M,” because she taught in 
all three states (data source: 98Reagan 4421-4440). 

Ms. Reagan is a life-time reader and enjoys reading very much. Ms. Reagan said 
that she could not go to bed without reading for 20 minutes first. Ms. Reagan emphasizes 
the importance of reading in her classroom. 



Assessment Practices 

Integration 

Ms. Reagan integrated a book-report assessment task into her classroom as a 
learning activity to reinforce target skills, but did not purposefully collect assessment data 
on student reading/writing during the activity. Ms. Reagan asked students to identify the 
setting, character(s), main problem, major events, and solution of the story that they had 
just read. This was an assessment task although Ms. Reagan did not view it as such. 
According to Ms. Reagan, the book report merely served the function of a regular 
classroom activity. 

On September 9, 1997, the beginning of the year, Ms. Reagan paired up students 

and asked them to read one of the books that she gave them and then fill out a book 

report with their partner. Ms. Reagan gave each pair a "Reading Is Fun" sheet as follows: 

(Data source: 97Reagan 267-306). 

READING IS FUN 



Name: 

Title: 

Author: 

Illustrator: 

Characters: 

Setting: Time: 

Place: 
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Problem: 

Resolution: 

I really like this book . I don’t like this book . 

Draw your favorite part of the story on the back. 

Ms. Reagan encouraged students to work with their partner and, and at the end, 
Ms. Reagan collected the book report sheets (data source: 97Reagan 325-328 and 393- 
394). Ms. Reagan told the class, "We’ll do this once or twice a week. We’ll read our 
regular book or the book I chose" (data source: 97Reagan 398-401). 1 observed Ms. 
Reagan conduct the book report activity again on Steven Kellogg’s ten children’s books'* 
in the next month (October 14, 1997) (data source: 97Reagan 1409-1444). 

Ms. Reagan did not say that the book-report activity was to integrate an 
assessment task to teaching routines in order to collect data for the mandatory reading 
assessment. Ms. Reagan did tell me in a conversation that her students this year were 
more advanced than last year so she was able to “teach comprehension” at that time of 
the year. Ms. Reagan found that the book-report activity was a good tool to teach 
comprehension. 

The assessment program developer, Ms. Johnson, expected an integration of the 
assessment methods (instead of tasks) into teaching and to collect student learning data 
on a day-to-day basis (data source ‘Meetings 107-111). In the regard of Ms. Johnson’s 
expectation, Ms. Reagan did not integrate the assessment into her teaching. 



'* “The Island of the Skog,” “Mike Fink,” “Jonny Appleseed,” “Mystery of the Stolen 
Paint,” “Pinkerton, Behave!” “Can 1 keep Him?” “The Day Jimmy's Boa Ate the Wash,” 
“Paul Bunyan,” Jimmy's Boa and the Big Splash Birthday,” “Prehistoric Pinkerton” (data 
source: 97Reagan: 1791-1805). 
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Data Sources 

Ms. Reagan’s data sources for marking the writing assessments were student 
writing samples (drafts and final reports), worksheets, and class work over time (data 
source: 98Reagan 4594-4602). In an interview, for example, Ms. Reagan told me, 
“Students’ rough drafts, notes, and final drafts of that animal report are in student folders 
to help me assess their writing. I use the whole things when I grade and when I fill out 
the report card” (data source: 98Reagan 4604-4610). 

Ms. Reagan’s data sources for marking the reading assessments were mainly from 
the individual/interview reading assessments that Ms. Reagan conducted for each report 
card. When interviewing the students, Ms. Reagan used a blank book report sheet, 
similar to the book report sheet that Ms. Reagan used in the classroom, to write down 
students’ answers on the setting, characters, problem, and solution of the story that they 
had just read (data source: 98Reagan 4604-4610). Ms. Reagan audio-taped reading for 
each report card. Ms. Reagan often interrupted students and asked questions to check 
comprehension. In a conversation with Ms. Reagan on March 11, 1998, Ms. Reagan 
indicated that when she filled out report cards, she reviewed student answers on the 
“Setting, Character, Problem and Resolution” sheet, listened to audio tapes, and thought 
about specific students, (data source: 98Reagan 581-583). 

In summary, Ms. Reagan seemed to do the final marking for reading and writing 
based on multiple sources/evidence that she collected during the one-on-one reading 
assessment and during regular teaching periods. Ms. Reagan reflected on student 
responses, checked student worksheets, and reviewed student written answers to the 
questions of the textbook when Ms. Reagan filled out the report card. 
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Assessment Methods 

Ms. Reagan seemed to be aware of the learning needs/progress of some specific 
students and the rest of the class in general. Ms. Reagan told me about her ESL and 
struggling readers, and how quickly the class moved from one reading series to another. 
Ms. Reagan seemed to obtain the information through observation when she worked with 
students. I noticed that Ms. Reagan often spent time working with individual students on 
their reading (e.g., data source: 97Reagan 1201-1202, 1227-1233). In the end-of-project 
interview, Ms. Reagan indicated that “teacher contact” — “plainly working with the 
children in the room” was the assessment method that she trusted the most (data source: 
98Reagan 4629-4637). 

Specifically, on September 9, 1997, Ms. Reagan said that French ESL student, 
Camilla and Korean ESL student Samuel just needed some English (data source: 98wam 
447). One month later (October 14, 1997), Ms. Carter told me that Camilla and Samuel 
were ready to learn (data source: 97Reagan 1499). After two weeks (October 29, 1997), 
about two months after the school started, Ms. Reagan told me that Camilla and Samuel 
were quickly picking up. Ms. Reagan said that the same book series (Reading Milestone) 
that she used last year with four struggling readers had been going very quickly — “It took 
them so long last year.” Ms. Reagan said that she credited Camilla and Samuel’s being 
talked with and read to at home (data source: 97Reagan 2075-2079). Ms. Reagan also 
told me that she thought Samuel was further ahead of Camilla — “For Samuel, the 
motivation is there” (data source: 97Reagan 2083). Later (November 6, 1997), before 
Ms. Reagan conducted the interview/reading assessment on Camilla for the November 
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report card, Ms. Reagan told me that Camilla did not work hard enough although she 
could just do it (97Reagan 4214-4219). In the end-of-project, Ms. Reagan recalled that 
as soon as Camilla and Samuel finished three levels of Reading Milestone, they started 
reading first-grade reading material, and were reading with the rest of class by the end of 
fall 1997 (data source: 98Reagan 4612-4629). 

Ms. Reagan definitely observed her students closely when she conducted 
pullout/reading assessments on individual students. Ms. Reagan observed student eye 
and body movements closely when they were working on the task (e.g., reading). For 
example, after assessing Brook’s reading on “Following Your Nose,” Ms. Reagan told 
me, “When reading this one, he is struggling a great level. Did you notice how as soon as 
he started to read in here, he started fidgeting? All this kind of stuff with the shirt, feet 
started fidgeting, fingers are- 1 mean it was just- He had such a hard time” (data source: 
97Reagan 4050-4054). 

Ms. Reagan conducted thorough interviews to assess student reading. She was 
particularly interested in finding out whether students read with comprehension and 
fluency. Specifically, to check comprehension, Ms. Reagan asked students to define the 
major problem of a story without looking at the book. Ms. Reagan wrote down student 
answers on her own Story Retelling sheets, one for each student. When the student could 
not answer the question, Ms. Reagan would prompt or rephrase her question and if the 
student still could not provide an correct answer, Ms. Reagan would move on to the next 
question. Ms. Reagan then audio-taped the students’ reading. It should be noted that 
reconstructing stories to reflect sequence and story elements (setting, characters, problem, 
and resolution) was #5 Outcome of Expanding (Grade 2) Comprehension. 
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(Data source: 97Reagan: 3289-3322) 

Tanya was a good reader. 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. Tanya what did you read?" 

"The Island of the Skog” (Written and illustrated by Steven Kellogg). 

Ms. Reagan wrote down the title of the book on the 'Story Retelling' sheet. 

Ms. Reagan: “OK. Can you tell me the setting: time and place?” 

"Um- The setting is um- The setting is like on the Island of the Skog." 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. Did it start out there?" 

"It started out at a different time when um and then . ." 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm- How did they get to the island?" 

Tanya said something. 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm- OK. Who are the main characters in this story?" 

"M- (10 seconds) the mice." 

Ms. Reagan: "Certainly the mice. Who else are the main characters?" 

"Skog." 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm- Good. OK. Now, what was the main problem of this story?" 
Tanya did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "What was this really about?" 

"It's about. It's about the um- the mice went to a new island. " 

Ms. Reagan: "M- that certainly is one of the problems in this story. What's the 
main problem?" 

Tanya did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "That certainly was happening. That happened but that wasn't the 
main problem. Do you know the main problem of this story is? (7 seconds) Do 
you remember? (3 seconds) Hu- (10 seconds)" 

"The skog got them all." 

Ms. Reagan; "He certainly did. If that's the main problem of the story, how was 
that resolved? How did they end?" 

"M- (3 seconds)" 

Ms. Reagan: "Remember how we figured out the main problem? It's got to be the 
most important thing that happened in the story. (3 seconds) OK. Let's come 
back to that.” 

Ms. Reagan prepared to record Tanya’s reading. 



Ms. Reagan seemed to use fluency to check whether a student’s book selection 
was appropriate. This is important because reading material needs to match student 
reading proficiency so that student reading could be appropriately assessed. When the 
student struggled with words, Ms. Reagan would discuss with the student whether the 
book was too hard for him/her. Ms. Reagan usually finished the assessment, and then re- 
assessed the student on an easier book. 
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(Data source: 97Reagan 2354-2358) 

Ms. Reagan told Susan: "I’ve noticed that when you were reading to me, you 
didn’t read with a lot of fluency. You were still struggling to get the words. What 
do you think about this selection?” 

"Urn- hard." 

Ms. Reagan: "I think the book is very hard. I have a lot of admiration for you to 
trying to read it. I think what I'm going to do is to assess you on another day and 
to have you choose something that is a little easier.” (Note: Ms. Reagan still 
asked Susan to read the book (“Pecos Bill”) on that day and planned to re-assess 
Susan later with another book.) 

On the other hand, when the student read the book too fluently, (and maybe based 
on what Ms. Reagan knew about that specific student's reading in class), Ms. Reagan 
would ask the student to find a harder book and to re-take the assessment. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 2740-2747] 

Ms. Reagan stopped the taping and told Miranda: "All right. You read it very 
well. Very very well. Let's hear what you sound like." Ms. Reagan rewound and 
played the tape from the very beginning to the end. 

Ms. Reagan stopped the tape and asked, "What do you think? You think you 
sound pretty good? I think you did it very nicely. OK. What I want you to do is 
to practice. Go back and practice (the name of a book), not today. I'm going to 
have you do it another time. Will you ask the next person to come out?" Miranda 
left. 



Fluency was not just a key for Ms. Reagan to check the appropriateness of 
reading materials. Ms. Reagan emphasized the importance of reading with fluency and 
she modeled the level of fluency that she expected from the student. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 2363-2371) 

After Susan’s reading (“Pecos Bill”), Ms. Reagan told Susan: “Great. I have great 
admiration for you to choose a hard book like this. But, remember we talked 
about choosing something that is too hard? Because when you read a book like 
this . . . This is what I'm listening for—" Ms. Reagan demonstrated the reading 
with fluency. Ms. Reagan read, "One day a drifter named Chuck stumbled across 
Bill while he was taking a nap. He asked Bill what he meant by snoozing in the 
brush without his trousers. Bill tried to explain that he was a coyote." Ms. 

Reagan asked Susan: “Did you see the difference? I'm looking for that fluency. 
You simply don't have it in this piece, do you? Do you think you do? No. So, I 
think we'll do it again on Thursday, and I'm going to have you choose something 
that is little easier. OK?” 
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Ms. Reagan reinforced idioms, pictures, and vocabulary when assessing reading. 
Specifically, Ms. Reagan usually asked questions to find out whether the student 
understood the idioms in the text. When the student could not answer, Ms. Reagan would 
try to reinforce some reading strategies. Ms. Reagan would then explain the idiom to the 
student in the context of the story. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 2372-2386) 

After Susan’s reading, Ms. Reagan told her: “I wrote down some words here. Do 
you know what 'pepper' meant when he says 'Bill decided to give life as a Texan a 
try. He borrowed Chuck extra clothes and peppered him with questions.' What 
did he do? Do you know what that means?" 

Susan did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. When you read something and you don't know what it means, 
what should you do?" 

"Ask?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Sure! You have no idea what that means? What am I doing to you 
right now?" 

"Asking me questions." 

Ms. Reagan: "That is exactly what that means. It's just a different way of saying 
it. He peppered him with questions. Remember this is a book that a young man 
who has been living with a coyote for years. He's never been around with people. 
He doesn't know what is like to be around people. He lives out there with the 
coyote.” 



Ms. Reagan reinforced picture cues with beginning and ESL readers. For 
example, Ms. Reagan asked questions to check whether students would use the pictures 
cues to answer the questions. If the student still could not answer the questions, Ms. 
Reagan would use the pictures to explain to the student. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 4456-4500) 

After Camilla’s reading (“Clifford, A Big Red Dog”), Ms. Reagan asked Camilla 
(a French ESL student): "Good. OK. Now, do you know what the story problem 
was in here? What was wrong? What is it? There is a problem in here. Do you 
know what it is? Clifford doesn't like that kitten, does he?" Camilla did not 
answer. Ms. Reagan turned the pages, pointed at pictures and asked Camilla 
again. Ms. Reagan reviewed the story for Camilla by reviewing pictures. 
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Ms. Reagan: "Remember back here? Remember back here when Emily Elizabeth 
says she had only one pet, which was Clifford. Kitten comes and they take care 
of him.” Ms. Reagan pointed at the picture. “Look at what Clifford do, he can't 
get into the house. He got very close [to the house]." Camilla pointed to the 
picture and told Ms. Reagan, "Look, he's here." 

Ms. Reagan said, "I know that's why- " and laughed. 

Ms. Reagan continued, "That's why her Mom says that the kitten has to stay 
outside. She was afraid Clifford was going to knock the house down." 



Furthermore, Ms. Reagan reinforced vocabulary and complicated phrases 
(including meaning-detection methods) with students. Sometimes, Ms. Reagan also 
explained unfamiliar vocabulary to students, when the concept seemed to be foreign to 
the student. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 258-275) 

Aaron (a beginning reader) read: "The Hole In the Dike" (Retold by Norma 
Green) 

Aaron read: “A long time ago, a boy named Peter lived in Holland. He lived with 
his mother and father in a cottage next to a tulip field . . . Take the short-cut along 
the top of the dike, his friend said.” 

After Aaron read one page, Ms. Reagan stopped the tape and asked, "Do you 
understand that (note: the dike)?" Ms. Reagan pointed at the picture. Ms. Reagan 
took out a crayon and a piece of paper. Aaron was looking at four girls walking 
by. Ms. Reagan used Lake Michigan and Holland as an example. Ms. Reagan 
drew a picture of dyke and said, "This is a dyke. Because this is a big strong wall, 
they can't go over the wall." 



It seemed that spending some time during the reading assessment to ensure that 
the students would continue to read (throughout the rest of their life) was important for 
Ms. Reagan. For example, at the end of the reading assessment, Ms. Reagan often 
reminded the beginning readers of the importance of being literate in life. Ms. Reagan 
told Aaron (after he read “Recess Mess”): “You need to know how to read here. They're 
‘Boys’ and ‘Girls’ (in the story). But, how about at the grocery store? Is it important for 
you to know how to read things at the grocery store?” (data source: 97Reagan 3541) Ms. 
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Reagan also inquired about the reading time that Aaron spent at home and encouraged 
him to read more. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 3574-3594) 

At the end of the reading assessment, Ms. Reagan asked Aaron: "How much 
practice time do you spend on reading now? How much reading do you do at 
night?" 

“I don't know. I didn't get done yesterday, but I'll get some done today.” 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. How much time should you read every night?” 

"Ten minutes." 

Ms. Reagan: "Not enough. Let's try for at least—" 

"20 minutes." 

Ms. Reagan: "That would be better. That would be better. If you practice 
something for 20 minutes every single night, you will- You're a smart boy. 
Aaron, you will be SO pleased how good that you could do and how much better 
you could read, if you just practice every single night. OK. You did a super job. 
You may go back to the classroom." 

"Can I take this book?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Home? Certainly, just bring it back." 

"Thanks." 

Ms. Reagan: "Of course, you know that." 

Aaron left. 

Ms. Reagan: "Just bring it back to me, all right?" 

"All right." 

Ms. Reagan: "All right. Put it in your backpack. I'm delighted to have you take 
that." 



Ms. Reagan cared about the student's wellbeing and she expressed her feelings to 
her students during the one-on-one reading assessments. Some of Ms. Reagan's students 
would go to a different school next year, and Ms. Reagan would retire at the end of that 
school year. The data below was not for assessment purposes but an illustration of how 
the teachers used the interview assessment completely different from what the District 
expected. 



BEST COPY AVAIU^BLE 
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(Data source: 98Reagan 2479-2484) 

Ms. Reagan: "Now, you are going to- I'll let you go ahead and read ‘Swimming’ 
because I don't have time to go through all of- Miranda, you are going to be going 
to (name) [Elementary School] next year^?" 

"Yes." 

Ms. Reagan: "And so is Camilla!" 

Ms. Reagan: "I'm worried about you not knowing anybody." 

Miranda: "Kay's going too." 

Ms. Reagan: "And Kay is going too! Camilla's mom was worried that she 
wouldn't know anybody over there. Now, I know that- you are going to be OK." 



Nevertheless, Ms. Reagan had four major concerns about interview assessments. 
Ms. Reagan was concerned about (1) the monetary cost, (2) the inconsistent assessment 
results and procedures among teachers (98Reagan 4754-4758), (3) the low level of 
standards, and (4) the challenge of interviewing ESL students. Specifically, Ms. Reagan 
suggested that the District hire “trained testers” to do the interview assessment and have 
the classroom teachers re-assess those students that did not reach the grade-level 
standards. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 4480-4494) 

(In the end-of-project interview) Ms. Reagan told me: “The worst about the 
assessment, I think, is a terrible waste of money! I mean when you figure at any 
given time when we're assessing, you have three certified teachers (note: K-2) 
sitting one-on-one in the library working with a kid. You got anywhere from 100 
to 150 thousands dollars worth of teachers sitting (laughing), and you got a 52- 
dollar or 56-dollar teacher in your class. I don't think that's economically sound. 
MY feeling is- what I really like to see them do is trained testers. Have a group of 
trained people who do nothing but assess! They'll get much fairer test results than 
we do. I mean I know the way Joyce tests and the way I test is different. We get 
very different answers. But, if you have one group of people that are actually 
trained to do it, I think, it makes more sense! Pay them to do it. Just standardized 
the way you do it. But then nobody listens. I mean— you know. Does that make 
any sense to you?" 



^ There would be district wide school re-zoning in the 1998-99 school year. 
“Washington” School would lose one third of the students, from 450 to 300. 
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Ms. Reagan was also concerned that the (interview) assessment was not for every 
student, but “certainly very good” for at-risk students. In the end-of-project interview, 
Ms. Reagan told me: “Do I think it is necessary for every kid to go through it (note: the 
interview assessment)? No. And it wasn't designed for that. It was designed for a spot 
check for at-risk kids" (data source: 98Reagan 4442-4447). Ms. Reagan believed that the 
assessment provided specific information about the reading (and math) skills that at-risk 
students were lacking, which Ms. Reagan believed would eventually help teachers 
provide remedial assistance. On the other hand, Ms. Reagan said that students who came 
to the second grade reading and writing well would not need “that specific kind of 
testing.” I asked Ms. Reagan if it was because the students’ proficiency level was above 
the assessment standards. Ms. Reagan replied: “I guess. They are far above the 
minimum standards” (data source: 4452-4457). 

Ms. Reagan’s third concern was that interviewing ESL students to assess their 
math was a challenge for her. Ms. Reagan said, “One of the frustrating thing I had with 
my ESL kids is that I couldn't assess them for a long time. You can't assess a child on 
something when they can't speak or understand the language” (data source: 98Reagan 
4556). “The problem with the assessment is the language part. Unless they can 
understand me and I can understand them, they can only do the simple math. They need 
time” (data source: 98Reagan 4764-4765). 

Sometimes it was hard for Ms. Reagan to get the message across. Ms. Reagan 
simplified her English but the ESL student still did not understand Ms. Reagan's question. 
It seemed that the student could only answer simple yes-no and either-or questions but 
not wh-questions, because of his limited command on English. 
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(Data source: 97Reagan 2900-2951) 

Samuel (a Korean ESL beginning reader) came with the book, "At the Carnival." 
Ms. Reagan: "All right Samuel. Let’s see. OK. What do you choose to read 
today?" 

Samuel showed his book to Ms. Reagan. 

Ms. Reagan: "What’s the name of your book?" 

"At the-" 

Ms. Reagan: "You know what we call that?" 

Samuel did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "Car-ni-val." 

"Carnival," Samuel repeated. 

Ms. Reagan: "Have you ever been to a carnival?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Reagan: "Where, here in the United States or in Korea?" 

"Korea." 

Ms. Reagan: "Wow, what’s your favorite ride?" 

Samuel did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "I thought you like to ride. What do you like to ride on?" 

"M-" 

Ms. Reagan: "What’s your favorite ride?" 

"Five (?)." 

Ms. Reagan: "A bike?" 

"Yeah. 

Ms. Reagan took out the "Story Retelling" sheet and asked, "All right, what’s the 
name of the story?" 

"At the (4 seconds) car-" 

Ms. Reagan: "At The Carnival? OK. Can you tell me— Where did that story take 
place? Do you know where this story took place?" 

"Place." 

Ms. Reagan: "Right. Where?" 

"Urn-" 

Ms. Reagan pointed at the cover picture and asked, "Out of. What do we call 
that?" 

Samuel did not answer. 

Ms. Reagan: "Is that a fair, car or something like that?" 

"Urn-" 

Ms. Reagan: "Hu- Not too sure, OK. OK. Do you know who’s in there?" 
"Yeah." 

Ms. Reagan: "Is there a problem?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Reagan: "What was the problem?" 

"Urn-" 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm-" 

"M-" 
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Ms. Reagan: "Do you know what the problem? Do you know problems?" 
"No." 

Ms. Reagan: "No. OK. Let’s skip all of this stuff and just let you read to me 
(laughing). All right? OK. Now, what I’m going to ask you to do is to tell me 
your name. Tell me the name of the book and today’s date. OK. Do that for 
me?" 



In summary, Ms. Reagan conducted thorough reading assessment on reading , 
although she had serious concern about the interview assessments. Ms. Reagan 
emphasized reading with comprehension and fluency, and Ms. Reagan used the 
assessment to fulfill that goal through a great deal of reinforcement, prompting, and 
remedial teaching. Ms. Reagan also expressed her caring to students during the 
assessment. 

Ms. Reagan conducted student self-assessments and asked students to evaluate the 
fluency, smoothness, and expression of their own reading. For the first (November) 
report card, Ms. Reagan either asked her students to comment on their own recording or 
to compare their recordings of two texts. 

(Data source: 97Reagan 4200-4211) 11/6/97 

After Mary’s reading, Ms. Reagan rewound and played the tape from the 
beginning. Mary followed the tape and re-read the story. Ms. Reagan did not 
listen to the whole tape. Ms. Reagan stopped the tape asked Mary, "What do you 
think?" 

"M-" 

Ms. Reagan: "Do you like the way you sound?" 

"Hm." 

Ms. Reagan: "I do too. You read very smoothly. Read very nicely. Would you 
do me a favor, please? Could you go get Camilla for me? Nice job." 

(Data source: 97Reagan 4016-4039) 11/6/97 

Ms. Reagan told Brook, "Listen to the way you read this one. Listen to this. 

Listen to the difference." Ms. Reagan played the recording of “Recess Mess” 
(Brook read earlier today) and then the recording of “Following Your Nose” 
(Brook had just read.) Ms. Reagan: "Now, what do you notice the biggest 
difference?" 

"M-" 
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Ms. Reagan: "Hm? Which book did you read more fluently?" 

"Recess Mess" 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm- Hm- Do you know what would make it easier to read this 

book (Note: “Following Your Nose”)?" 

"Yeah." 

Ms. Reagan: "Read lots and lots of easy stuff. Don't try to read really hard stuff." 

"OK." 

For the second and third (March and June) report cards, Ms. Reagan first played 
students’ old recording (for a previous report card) and asked for their comments. Ms. 
Reagan then informed the student what she was looking for in the coming 
reading/recording. After the student finished the reading and recording, Ms. Reagan 
usually played the tape to the student and asked for comments on the new recording and 
the difference between the new recording and the old one. 



(Data source: 98Reagan 529-531 and 558-559) 

Ms. Reagan rewound and played the old tape to Bruce. 

Ms. Reagan stopped the tape and asked, "What do you hear in your reading?" 
"Slowly." 

Ms. Reagan taped Bruce’s reading. 

Ms. Reagan rewound and played the tape to Bruce and asked for his own opinion. 
Bruce said that he read "a little more clear" this time. 

Ms. Reagan said, "I also like the way you read." 

Ms. Reagan appeared to conduct the self-assessment slightly different each time. 
Sometimes, Ms. Reagan would just ask the student, “What do you think?” and/or “Do 
you like the way you sound?” (data source: 97Reagan 4200-4211) Sometimes, Ms. 
Reagan would ask students to compare two recordings — “ What do you notice the biggest 
difference?” (data source: 97Reagan 4016-4039). Sometimes, when the feature of the 
recording or the answer to the self-assessment were obvious to the student and to Ms. 
Reagan, Ms. Reagan would simply comment: “So much more clearly” (data source: 
98Reagan 2493-2510). 
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It should be noted that Ms. Reagan was the only teacher who asked students to 
evaluate their own reading. Although Ms. Reagan’s students were not given a complete 
set of grading criteria, students were asked to be aware of the fluency and smoothness 
featured in their own reading. 

Ms. Reagan indicated that she kept writing samples and assessment results in each 
student’s folder/portfolio. Ms. Reagan kept all folders/portfolios in a file box. The 
information in the portfolio was for Ms. Reagan to fill out the report cards. Ms. Reagan 
allowed me to look at one portfolio that Ms. Reagan kept for a student in the 1996-97 
school year. I found that Ms. Reagan kept the following information for that student: 



1. First Grade Mathematics Criteria (note: evaluative rubric for each 
mathematics outcomes). 

2. Alphabet Inventory (note: The letters that the student could not name were 
circled.) 

3. A worksheet. 

4. “Developmental Spelling” (note: sample writing on beginning sounds, 
consonants, initial and final consonants, vowel/consonant combinations, 
words, and standard spelling) 

5. “Letter Recognition/Sound Association” (note: a check of the time that the 
student could name each capital and small case letter and sound). 

6. Second Grade Mathematics Criteria. 

7. Second Grade Report Card (note: mathematics, language arts, science, and 
social studies). 

8. Reading Development Continuum 

9. Writing Development Continuum 

10. Reading Continuum Checklist (note: same as Reading Development 
Continuum but with a vertical layout) 

11. Writing Continuum Checklist (note: same as Writing Development 
Continuum but with a vertical layout) 



Communication 



There seemed to be some personal communication (on assessments) between Ms. 
Reagan and other teachers. Ms. Reagan seemed to be aware of how another second- 
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grade teacher, Joy, conducted the assessments. As Ms. Reagan described to me, she and 
Joy discussed their assessment schedule and arrangement. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 4754-4757) 

Ms. Reagan told me: "Now, Joy (a first/second grade teacher) does the 
assessments in the classroom during specials'^ and I admire her tremendously. 

She gives up all of her time and the kids have given up their special too. She also 
assessed during lunch hours and something like that. I won’t give up my time. I 
find that trying to assess one child while the rest were in here is difficult.” 



There was (almost) no communication between Ms. Reagan and the third grade 
teachers regarding the assessment results and student K-2 portfolios/folders. According 
to Ms. Reagan, no third grade teacher has ever asked for Ms. Reagan’s K-2 assessment 
results. Ms. Reagan said that she had been waiting but none of the third-grade teachers 
came (except once for a special case) (data source: 98Reagan 4666-4703). 



Information Gained from Rubrics 

Generally speaking, Ms. Reagan believes that the K-2 performance assessment 
provided information about individual students’ learning needs— "You have a clear idea 
what each child was doing" (97Reagan 2092-2096). Ms. Reagan said that the assessment 
particularly benefited ‘at-risk’ students because it provided information about these 
students’ learning needs. Ms. Reagan said, “It gives you a lot of specific information that 
you can work on with kids that were missing those particular skills, both on reading and 
math” (data source: 98Reagan: 4446). Nonetheless, Ms. Reagan did not think that the 
assessment would provide information to help students who read well (data source: 



® At this school, “specials” are classes held outside regular classrooms, for example, 
music, computer, gym, and arts. 
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98Reagan 4452). 

Ms. Reagan admitted that comparing student performance against the rubrics 

provided her with information about student learning needs. Among the assessment 

outcomes listed in the reading rubric, Ms. Reagan particularly emphasized the 

performance of re-telling story elements. Ms. Reagan developed a Story Retelling form to 

document the student’s response. Ms. Reagan audio-taped student reading, and marked 

the rubric ("Reading continuum Checklist") during and immediately after one-on-one 

reading assessments. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 3211-3215) 

Ms. Reagan: "So, what are you going to read to me today?" 

“It Wasn't My Fault, (by Helen Lesler)” 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. Was it ‘It wasn't My Fault’?" Ms. Reagan took out the report 
card and wrote down the title of the book on the report card. Ms. Reagan also 
took out the reading continuum. 

At the end of each year, Ms. Reagan had two sheets of Story Retelling/Reading- 
Writing Report forms and the marked rubric stapled for each student. All the 
information, including the audio-tapes and student responses were reviewed when Ms. 
Reagan marked the report card (data source: 98Reagan 4248-4261). The District did not 
require Ms. Reagan to tape student reading or use the Story Retelling form. Yet, Ms. 
Reagan extended the assessment practice in such a way that student performance could 
be systematically and repeated evaluated against the rubrics. 

To conclude, Ms. Reagan believes that the assessment (especially the interview 
assessment) was mainly for struggling students because it reveals information about the 
skills that these students still need. This view is supported by Borko et al. (1993). These 
authors report that teachers who incorporate performance assessments in their classroom 
have greater understanding about their below grade-level students, which I believe 
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includes the skills that struggling students still need as well as the skills they already 
possess. This opinion is supported by the study of three other teachers in the present 
study. These teachers indicated that the assessments tracked progress of all students, 
including struggling students. Nonetheless, it seemed that the information that revealed 
the skills that struggling students still needed was considered more “useful” for Ms. 
Reagan, in terms of providing remedial interventions. 



Use of Information/Assessment Results 



Ms. Reagan used the information obtained from the assessment mainly to give 
individual students advice and to make pedagogical decisions. For example, after a 
reading assessment, Ms. Reagan concluded that a Chinese ESL student did not read a 
specific story series well enough and assigned a book of that series as homework for the 
student to practice at home. 

(Data source: 98wam 311-315) 3/11/98 

After Jacob’s reading, Ms. Reagan asked him: "Who's this story about?" 

Jacob had problem to retell the last names of characters or the setting. 

Ms. Reagan: "Have you read The Boxer Children before?" 

"No." 

Ms. Reagan: "I'm going to send this book (note: a Boxer Children book) home 

and you can read it. Then you can read it to me again.” 



Later in the reading assessment for the June report card, Ms. Reagan noticed that 
Jacob had limited experience with Western culture. Ms. Reagan encouraged him to read 
through a variety of American fiction, especially folk tales, in the summer. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 3455-3481) 

Ms. Reagan stopped the tape and asked Jacob, "What do you think? Do you think 
you sound smoother, better?" 

"I guess." 
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Ms. Reagan: "I do. I think very much so. One thing you need to do when you 
read in the summer, is to go to the library and try to find some-" 

Jacob; "Chapter books?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Books, yes, chapter books. Find some mystery stories, science 
fiction-" 

Jacob: "Folk tales." 

Ms. Reagan: "Folk tales. Try and read as many different kinds of books as 
possible. Do you know why you always ask me what’s going on in the story? Do 
you speak Chinese at home?" 

Jacob: "Yes." 

Ms. Reagan: "OK. Part of the reason that you always ask me what’s happening in 
the story is because you don’t read any English. So, go to all the fairy tales, read 
Cinderella read-" 

Jacob: "Have you . . movie . .?" (mild laughing) 

Ms. Reagan: "No! No. You can’t buy the movie. You know how I feel about that 
(note: Jacob was laughing). You read the book first, Jacob. You’re perfectly 
capable of. Read Sleeping Beauty. Read Frog Prince." 

Jacob: "If I can find them." 

Ms. Reagan: "I have them in the room. I have them in the room." 

"You do?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Yeah. I do. But, you just need to read a variety of American 
fictions. OK? OK. You are doing very well though. All right, you may go. 

Back to your seat. You’ll get your tape. You will get your tape at the end of the 
year. Nice job!" 



In my opinion, the interview assessment did provide Ms. Reagan with information 
of good readers’ learning needs. From the one-on-one reading assessments for the 
November (1997) report card, Ms. Reagan found out that even her advanced reader(s) 
could not articulate accurately the primary problem of the story they read. Thus, Ms. 
Reagan decided to give students more practice on these skills, i.e., to read with 
comprehension and to define the primary story problem. 

(Data source; 97Reagan 2518-2525) 

After Alvin’s reading for the November (1997) report card, Ms. Reagan told me, 
"I think he's (Alvin) much more fluent (note: probably than the previous reader 
Susan)." 

"Hm." 

Ms. Reagan: "Except he missed the point of the story. He likes to read. He did 
not know how the problem was solved. Oh, well, he's very fluent. This group of 
students read much better than last year and they read a wide variety of books, but 
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they still have problems finding the main idea and problem of a story. They need 
more practice.” 



On the other hand, it seemed that the assessment results could not help Ms. 

Reagan diagnose student learning problem(s), although results did indicate student 
reading proficiency. For example, Ms. Reagan noticed some unusual reading behavior of 
a student when he read a difficult text, but Ms. Reagan could not conclude what the 
problem really was. Ms. Reagan said that she would refer the student to a reading 
specialist to diagnose his reading problem. In fact, Ms. Reagan had conducted some 
diagnostic tests on the student at the beginning of the school year, but Ms. Reagan could 
not tell what the problem was (see data source: 97Reagan 471-500). 

Furthermore, Ms. Reagan did not think that the assessment program improved 
student reading. Ms. Reagan believed that it was the new reading program (the Heath 
series) that resulted in improvement on reading. It should be noted that Ms. Reagan did 
not mention that the information obtained from the assessment helped her teach reading. 
(Data source: 98Reagan 4647-4664) 

It was about the same time when we started the assessment, we got moved to a 
new reading program. I think the assessment fits with the new reading program 
better than the old one." 

Ashley asked, "What was the old one?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Cat. It's a much more a basil type, where you have reading groups. 
Unfortunately, the kids that have the most difficult time learning to read were the 
one that were always stuck in the very simple books. With our new text-" 

"You mean Heath or?" 

"Hm, Heath. It encourages whole group reading and then moves up to other 
things. I think that's going to help. Can I give that (note: credit) to the 
assessment? No. I give that to the new reading program. The assessment 
certainly benefit from it, because the performance is so much better. I think. But, 
I don't think the assessment makes them perform better. I think it's" 

Ashley: "No. It's the program." 

Ms. Reagan: "The program." 
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Ms. Reagan read every student’s portfolio/folder that was passed on by the first- 
grade and kindergarten teachers, and felt that she benefited from the information. Thus, 
Ms. Reagan thought the information that she collected was important for the third- and 
fourth-grade teachers because the information would help them know the reading/writing 
status of this group of second-grade students. 

(Data source: 98Reagan 4720-4793) 

Ms. Reagan: "I read all of my kids' assessments. I mean I read through them. 

You know. I'm really pleased that somebody like Nelson- I mean, he was not 
achieving very well last year in the first grade. He turns fine now." 

"Yeah, I can tell." 

Ms. Reagan: "Yes. This group of students are, you know, showing a lot of 
growth. Eventually, I do have to give those folders to the third-grade teachers 
bcause they have to go on to the third grade so they can put the stuff from third 
grade and move it on the floor." 



Yet, Ms. Reagan told me that the information that she gathered was still waiting 
for the third grade teacher(s) to come to look at. "It is interesting, especially when you 
think of the hours and the manpower that goes into doing this test. To have someone 
basically tell you ‘Well, we are not interested,’ is sad!" Nobody ever stopped by, 
according to Ms. Reagan. It was a frustrating experience for Ms. Reagan. 



(Data source: 98Reagan 4666-4703) 

In the end-of-project interview, I asked Ms. Reagan what she would do with the 
assessment results that she collected for the three report cards. 

Ms. Reagan replied: "This is the sad thing. After the assessment I made folders. 
Now, the folders from my second graders were sitting right over there, that blue 
box. There isn't a single third-grade teacher who's come and asked for them." 
"Didn't you pass them to them or" 

Ms. Reagan: "I asked them in the fall if they wanted them and they said that they 
didn't want them right now. So I have been waiting for them to ask me for them. 
They never did!" 

"What's in there?" 

Ms. Reagan: "All of the assessment data that I got last year" 

"Like continuum (note: rubric)?" 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm" 
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"And all the check(list)" 

Ms. Reagan: "Hm, hm, hm. After talking to the third grade teachers, I think they 
don’t want to look at that, and they want to make up their own mind." 

"So, what did you pass on to them?" 

Ms. Reagan: "I ain’t passing any!" 

"How about the folders that you have been creating that you used for your report 
cards." 

Ms. Reagan: "They didn’t want it!" 

"That’s funny (laugh)" 

Ms. Reagan: "I think it is true. I think it is true!" 

"You spent so much time and" 

Ms. Reagan: "Bingo! Bingo! They feel that they really would prefer to know the 
children by themselves. They don’t want to" 

"They don’t want to double check?" 

Ms. Reagan: "No! Evidently not. So, what do I personally think? I think it’s 
busy work for kindergarten, first, and second grade teachers. Then, nobody 
looked at that, which I think it’s a shame! But again, you know they could just 
simply go back to use it as a tool for at-risk kids-" 

"Especially- yes." 

Ms. Reagan: "Sure! Sure, sure. I had only a person who came and got a folder 
from me this fall. It was Ms. Rosevoalt and that was because she has a family she 
wanted to know where a specific student was. Which, again, is an at-risk kid!" 



To conclude, first, Ms. Reagan used the information obtained from the 
reading/interview assessment to assign reading to help students of ALL proficiency 
levels. Ms. Reagan did not appear to tailor her instruction to fulfill individual student 
reading needs in class (as discussed in Ms. Nixon’s class; also Marzao, 1995), but she 
usually spent time even during the assessment negotiating a work plan with individual 
students to improve their reading. In fact, as in the other three classrooms, the teachers 
mainly used assessment results to consider remedial/intervention activities to help 
students hit targets, rather than to re-consider their overall instructional strategies. 

Second, the assessment results did not really provide information about “what 
went wrong with a student.” As discussed before, this requires individual teachers to ask 
probing questions (Herman, Aschbacher, & Winter, 1992). Thus, it was crucial that Ms. 
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Reagan asked Jacob whether he spoke English at home when Ms. Reagan noticed that 
Jacob could not re-tell the setting of the story he read. Ms. Reagan suspected that there 
was a cultural factor involved and she took an active role to find out. It seemed that the 
assessment could only tell Ms. Reagan that Jacob could not retell stories if she did not 
ask probing questions. 



Summary 

Several themes emerged in this chapter on the aspects of assessment practices, 
information gained, and use of the assessment results, which are the three research 
focuses of this study. To summarize, first, on the aspect of assessment practices, the K-2 
performance assessment program seemed to allow a high degree of autonomy at the 
classroom level. This autonomy appeared to encourage teacher use of the assessment 
program as a personal tool and significantly affect teacher trust of and professional 
development on assessment procedures. For example, Ms. Nixon felt that the assessment 
design matched her goal-oriented personality and used the assessment to evaluate her 
own teaching effectiveness. Ms. Carter used the one-on-one interviews to reinforce 
target skills and to give students plenty of opportunity to read. Ms. Ford conducted 
comparatively brief interview assessments to confirm her classroom evaluation. Ms. 
Reagan conducted extensive interviews to reinforce the importance of reading with 
comprehension, fluency, and self-awareness. Furthermore, teachers appeared to use 
quality-control devices to ensure the trustworthiness of the assessment. For example, 
they adjusted task-difficulty to match proficiency levels, adopted a strict standard when 
they graded, and they grounded their evaluation in pieces of evidence in context. 
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Second, on the aspect of information gained, the alignment of the rubrics and 
curriculum learning outcomes seemed to be necessary so that information obtained 
reveals details of student learning. It appears that the rubrics were mainly used as a 
conceptual framework on information gathering and documentation. Ms. Reagan 
provided a good example of direct questioning to obtain information of student learning 
problems on reading. 

Third, on the aspect of using the assessment results, it seems that teachers mainly 
used the information to consider remedial teaching activities and interventions. Teachers 
did not seem to use the assessment results to change overall teaching strategies or 
methods. On the other hand, teachers seemed to use the assessment results to keep track 
of individual student progress rather than to rank them. It should also be noted that using 
rubric-referenced assessment results for accountability purposes is practically possible. 
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CHAPTER 6 

SUMMARY DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 

The aim of this chapter is to examine the three aspects (i.e., assessment practices, 
information gained, and use of assessment results) across the four teachers with 
references to literature reviewed in Chapter One and Two to answer my three research 
questions and to illustrate the significance of the present study. This chapter is organized 
by the three research questions, followed by educational implications on assessment 
design, scoring and marking, information gained, direct questioning technique, and 
impact on instruction. At the end of this chapter, a summary of educational implications, 
research implications, limitations of this study, and final thoughts are also given. 

Summary Discussion 
Assessment Practices 

(Research Question #1: How did the teachers’ behavior/practice vary from District 
expectations in the administration of the K-2 Performance Assessment Program on 
reading/writing, and why? 

District Expectations 

The goals of the assessment program were to track student progress and 
eventually to use the assessment results to provide intervention to close achievement 
gaps. The District expected teachers to integrate the four assessment methods (i.e., 
observation, interview, portfolio, and student self-assessment) into their day-to-day 
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teaching so that assessment data could be gathered from multiple sources across contexts 
and immediate intervention could be provided. 

Specifically, the District expected teachers to observe students during regular 
instruction, compare student performance against rubrics, and document their 
observations. For interview assessment, the District expected teachers to assess student 
thinking processes and level of understanding, conduct remedial teaching during the 
assessment, and only assess students who did not perform in class. The District also 
expected teachers to involve students in the process of assessment. The District hoped to 
see teachers ask students to evaluate their own reading and writing through student self- 
assessments and portfolio assessments. The District expected student portfolios to 
include writing samples, reading logs, and notes of student learning on reading and 
writing over time. The District encouraged teachers to support one another, for example, 
through re-assessing the same students, or discussing assessment results. Finally, the 
District expected teachers to use the assessment results to provide immediate and 
appropriate interventions if necessary. 

Classroom Practices 

Generally speaking, teachers were not equally comfortable with the four 
assessment methods. It appeared that teachers preferred observation and interview and 
maintained a working system to gather information of student reading and writing. 
Teachers did not quite fully explore the use of portfolio assessments to diagnose learning 
needs or to involve students in student self-assessment. 
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Specifically, all teachers observed their students during whole-class activities, 
reading groups, and individual interactions with the students, although not all teachers 
documented their observations and they varied to a degree in taking a systematic 
approach when they observed. When observing, teachers usually did not just focus on 
assessment items (or rubrics) but also focused on students’ general learning. 

All four teachers appeared to make special efforts three times a year to conduct 
one-on-one interview assessments to assess reading. This practice was not what the 
District expected to see. Yet, teachers tended to take the one-on-one opportunity to 
pinpoint reading skills against the rubric (claimed by Ms. Carter and Ms. Nixon) and/or 
to know the extent to which students read with fluency and comprehension (practiced by 
Ms. Reagan). Teachers usually conducted remedial teaching during the interview 
assessment, but it was not common to observe teachers explore student thinking 
processes. 

On the other hand, exceeding the District’s expectations, the four teachers 
appeared to add their own personality and belief to their interview assessment practice. 
For example, Ms. Carter is a compassionate teacher and she took the opportunity of 
interview assessments to establish self-confidence and encouraged students to read. Ms. 
Ford is an efficient teacher and felt her responsibility for the rest of the class, so her 
interviews were usually brief (and she would rather observe students closely when she 
worked with them than to use the class time to interview them). Ms. Nixon is goal- 
oriented and she counted on detailed information obtained from interviews to set goals 
and to evaluate her own teaching and student accomplishment. Ms. Reagan is a lifetime 
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reader and her interview assessments emphasized reading with fluency and 
comprehension. 

As far as the portfolio assessment is concerned, all four teachers collected writing 
samples in their portfolios. All teachers used actual writing samples to assess writing. 
They appeared to examine writing from a variety of sources, for example, journals (Ms. 
Carter and Ms. Nixon), stories (Ms. Carter, Ms. Ford, and Ms. Nixon), dictation (Ms. 
Nixon), book-reports (Ms. Reagan), letters (Ms. Carter, Ms. Ford, and Ms. Reagan), and 
worksheets (Ms. Ford and Ms. Reagan). 

Ms. Carter kept a reading log for the class and Ms. Nixon wrote observational 
notes on the report card, but it is not clear whether these two documents were included in 
student portfolios to diagnose achievement gaps as the District expected. As mentioned 
before, there was no student involvement in the portfolio assessment processes. 

Student self-assessment was not common in the classrooms, except in Ms. 
Reagan’s. Ms. Reagan asked students to assess their own reading fluency and 
smoothness during the interview assessments. Ms. Carter commented that the learning 
outcomes listed in reading/writing rubrics were too complicated for first graders. Peer- 
reviews were more common activities in classrooms (e.g., Ms. Nixon, Carter, and 
Reagan). 

On the other hand, exceeding the District’s expectations, Ms. Nixon integrated 
assessment tasks into her classroom. Ms. Nixon pulled out students periodically to 
identify letter names and sounds (which was an assessment task) to collect base line data. 

The similarity of data sources that the four teachers counted on when assessing 
writing and reading was surprising. All used genuine samples collected from classroom 
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writing activities. All, except Ms. Reagan, articulated that they included their 
observation of student writing attitudes when they assessed writing (note; Ms. Reagan 
accumulated non-final drafts to assess students’ writing process). All four teachers 
pulled out students to read to them. All, except Ms. Ford, indicated that they used the 
individual reading assessment as their major data source to assess reading (Ms. Ford 
emphasized the significance of her own observation during reading groups). 

More significantly, all teachers appeared to refer to more than one data source 
when assessing reading and writing. They drew upon observational as well actual writing 
samples to assess writing. That is, they looked at student writing attitudes and products. 
They observed student reading during regular classroom activities throughout the year, 
and they also closely examined their students’ reading proficiency when they pulled out 
individual students. On the other hand, none of the four teachers used student self- 
assessments or involved students in the process of the assessment as the District 
expected. 

Generally speaking, the District’s expectations of communication among (K-2) 
teachers did not materialize in classrooms. I did not observe teachers engage in 
discussion on their assessment practices or results on a regular basis. When there were 
contradictory opinions about students’ reading/writing skills graded by previous year’s 
teachers, teachers of the present year usually did not confront colleagues on the issue, but 
simply replaced others’ opinions with their own. Ms. Ford indicated that time constraints 
prevented her from meeting with her colleagues. Ms. Carter said that she usually 
obtained the same response such as “Children probably forgot over the summer” when 
she confronted her colleagues for an explanation. 
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All teachers spent time communicating with parents. Yet, it is not clear the extent 
to which teachers discussed their concerns about the assessment program with the 
District. For example, Ms. Nixon and Ms. Reagan commented that the assessment 
standards were too low for their grade, and Ms. Carter did not want the District to take 
away the time for interview assessments. 

To conclude, the K-2 Performance Assessment Program seemed to become a self- 
sufficient system in each of the four classrooms. Teachers had full authority to plan and 
execute the assessments. They collected data from multiple sources through in-class 
observation (to obtain overviews of learning attitudes and attainments) and spot checks 
(i.e., through interviews). This is valuable because the assessments seemed to be 
localized in each classroom and obtained ownership from teachers. On the other hand, 
in-service could be recommended to facilitate teacher use of student-self assessment and 
portfolios. The District could also demonstrate to teachers how interactions with peers 
are important in this assessment program. 

Information Gained 

(Research Question #2: What information did the teachers actually obtain and how? To 
what extent was the information obtained limited to what was specified in evaluation 
rubrics?) 

The backbone of the K-2 Performance Assessment Program was the evaluative 
rubrics/continua which specified a variety of reading and writing skills at each grade 
level. The District would like to see teachers internalize the reading and writing rubrics 
and constantly use them as standards to evaluate student performance; i.e., to identify 
student reading and writing skills on respective rubrics. The District did not specify the 
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number of items that a student should perform at a level on the rubric to be placed at a 
specific level on the report card. 

All four teachers internalized the rubrics to a great degree. Repetition did the 
magic — teachers reviewed the rubrics and checked about 25 students’ performance three 
times a year, and they repeated the same process every year. Generally speaking, through 
repeatedly identifying student reading and writing skills specified in the rubrics, all four 
teachers were informed about student reading/writing proficiency on the assessment 
outcomes over time. For example, a marked assessment item, such as ‘Tracks words: has 
one-to-one correspondence’ (a Word Identification skill at the Developing level in the 
reading rubric) in November, would become 'Steven has one-to-one correspondence for 
the November report card.’ 

In fact, all the reading/writing skills listed on the rubrics were started with a verb 
in the third person singular, for example, “Sees self as” “Relies on“ or “Writes to.” This 
feature required teachers to observe whether a student could actually perform a specific 
reading/writing skill. Most of the time, teachers had to use their classroom observational 
data to mark the skills listed on the rubrics or report cards. For example, “Silent reads for 
longer periods (at least 20 minutes)” (Reading Attitude at the Expanding (grade 2) level), 
would require a teacher to do so. 

Ms. Carter and Ms. Ford emphasized the decision of specifying student 
proficiency levels on the report card. Ms. Carter appeared to adopt a deductive approach 
when using the rubric to conclude a proficiency level on the report card. Ms. Carter 
usually commented on student performance with reference to a specific proficiency level 
and then compared student performance against the rubric. Ms. Ford, on the other hand. 
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used an inductive approach. Ms. Ford compared student performance against the rubric 
first and then, and then based on the mark on the rubric, she concluded a grade on the 
report card. 

It should be noted that the District did not provide a ‘script’ for teachers to 
question students during the interview. It was up to individual teachers to decide what 
and when to ask and what and when to observe so that they could collect data for specific 
assessment items listed in the rubrics. Ms. Carter, Ford, and Nixon tended to ask for 
factual information. Ms. Reagan followed a story-retelling sheet and asked questions 
about story elements (setting, characters, problem, and solution) to check comprehension. 

Formally, the District only requested rubrics be sent to the District and report 
cards to parents. All four teachers did more than what was required. They worked out 
their own record-keeping system in their class and/or during the interview assessment so 
that their grading was all based on some documentation and/or evidence. Yet, I often 
heard teachers express concern about the paper work for the assessment program, 
especially when they had to cross-reference documents, such as their own notes, reading 
logs, writing samples, rubrics, audio tapes, and report cards. They often expressed great 
relief when report cards were finally sent out. 

To conclude, the integration of classroom observation, pullout interviews, genuine 
writing samples, and rubrics seemed to provide detailed information of student learning 
on reading and writing. Overall, all four teachers internalized the evaluative rubrics and 
were interested in discovering whether the skills listed on the rubric were observed in the 
classroom and/or interview. Information obtained from the assessment was mainly 
details of student attainment on the district assessment outcomes and student proficiency 
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status on the evaluative rubrics, which included reading/writing skills, processes, and 
attitudes. 



Use of Assessment Results 

(Research Question #3: How did the teachers use the assessment results? To what extent 
did the District use the assessment results for accountability purposes? To what extent 
did teachers use the assessment results for instructional purposes?) 

The District never stated that assessment results would be used to hold teachers, 
principals, and/or schools accountable for student learning or achievement. The marked 
rubrics were sent to the District Research Office twice a year. The marking of student 
attainment on each item on the rubrics were saved in computer. Yet, during my visit in 
‘Washington’ School, there was no evidence of any personnel changes because of the 
marked rubrics sent to the District. 

The District hoped teachers would treat the K-2 Performance Assessment 
Program as their own personal tool and use the assessment results to help monitor student 
learning and close up achievement gaps. The marked assessment rubrics clearly provided 
detailed information of each student’s learning status. Yet, the availability of the 
assessment results does not guarantee that teachers would use the results to adjust their 
teaching methods and/or strategies. The District certainly hoped that assessment did not 
end at data collection (to be sent to the District or parents), but that results would be used 
in making pedagogical decisions. 
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Clarification 

The term ‘assessment results’ as used here means both the marked/documented 
assessment items AND the general impression which teachers obtained from the 
assessments. Marked/documented assessment items were the outcomes that teachers 
marked on the rubrics as well as the proficiency level and comments that teacher 
concluded on the report card. The general impression teachers obtained from 
assessments is observations like difficulty that a student experienced when reading 
certain texts (e.g., because of limited exposure of Western cultural or literature). In the 
present study teachers were often asked how they graded their students, while it was 
possible that teachers did not obtain the information/impression from a specific 
assessment (e.g., interview) but from their classroom observation. Teachers’ comments 
immediately after an assessment and their classroom behavior were traced to conclude 
their uses of the assessment results (or ‘information/impression’ obtained from the 
assessment). 

Uses 

Major uses of the assessment results (including general information and 
impression) are discussed as follows: 

Encouraging students . Teachers usually did not wait until an assessment was over 
to use the assessment results on students. Even during the interview assessment, Ms. 
Carter and Ms. Reagan encouraged students. They often showed students the evidence of 
their progress that could be seen in the records. Ms. Carter told students the specific 
books that they could read at the beginning of the year (according to the reading log) and 
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the books that they could read later. Ms. Reagan showed students their recording of 
reading and asked students to judge whether they improved. 

Providing learning pro gram s/activi ties . Ms. Carter did not limit her use of the 
assessment results on struggling students. Based on the assessment results, Ms. Carter 
invited outside experts to develop enrichment programs for gifted students. When Ms. 
Reagan discovered that even her most advanced readers could not articulate the main 
problem of their story, Ms. Reagan indicated to me that she would give her students more 
practice on reading comprehension in class. 

Ms. Nixon indicated that the assessment results helped her use her parent 
volunteers in her classroom effectively. Based on the assessment results, Ms. Nixon 
usually asked certain parents to play games with small groups of students to reinforce the 
skills that the students did not pass (i.e., did not reach the grade-level outcome standards). 

Evaluating teaching effectiveness and deciding teaching content . Ms. Nixon used 
the assessment results to evaluate her own teaching effectiveness and to decide teaching 
content. Ms. Nixon said that when 98% of her students reached a goal (e.g., sounding out 
a specific letter), Ms. Nixon would grade her own teaching as effective and would move 
on to the next curricular topic (e.g., teaching another letter and sound). When Ms. Nixon 
finished teaching the kindergarten curriculum one month before the school was over, Ms. 
Nixon indicated to me that, based on her satisfactory assessment results, she decided to 
move on to teach the first-grade content. 

Obtaining base line data for re-assessments . Ms. Ford and Ms. Nixon obtained 
base line data around two to three weeks before the report card was due. This was for 
these teachers to provide interventions so that the students would be closer to the goal 
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when teachers conducted the assessment the next time. For example, based on the 
assessment results, Ms. Nixon provided group activities to improve learning on this 
subject. Ms. Nixon then re-assessed the students, and only focused on the letter and/or 
sounds that the students missed the last time. 

Seeking parental assistance . All four teachers felt that the assessment provided 
concrete evidence of student learning and non-learning, which helped teachers 
communicate with parents to address the issue that parental assistance at home was 
crucial. Ms. Nixon usually provided some ideas and/or game packages for parents to 
play with their child at home, for example, to improve the student’s skills in sounding out 
letters. Ms. Reagan believes that the assessment results help parents understand the 
district standards and the status of their child’s performance against the standards. 

Considering retention . Ms. Nixon used the grade-level standards as her criteria to 
consider whether to retain a student. Ms. Nixon would consider retention if students did 
not reach the kindergarten level of performance standards. If a student passed the district 
grade-level standard but did not reach Ms. Nixon’s personal goal (higher than the district 
standards), then Ms. Nixon would discuss with the parents the possibility of retention. It 
was Ms. Nixon’s personal (not the District’s) decision to use the assessment results when 
she considered retention. 

Assigning reading material at home . Ms. Carter often told a student to take the 
book that s/he had difficulty reading (during the reading assessment) and practice at 
home. Similarly, at the end of the interview assessment for the last report card (June 
1998), Ms. Reagan asked an ESL student to read a variety of Western literature in the 
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summer to increase his exposure to Western culture and to improve his English reading 
comprehension. 

Conducting remedial teaching . I often observed teachers conduct remedial 
teaching during interview assessments. It seemed that at some point of the assessment 
the teachers decided to use the assessment results (or impression) they obtained to 
provide immediate interventions. 

Concerns 

Use of the assessment results could be limited. The results could not be used to 
diagnose student reading/writing problem(s). It seemed that the teacher could only tell 
whether a student possessed or lacked a certain reading/writing skills, but could not tell 
what the learning problems were. For example, when a student read with hesitation, the 
teacher could not tell whether the student had language development difficulty, cognitive 
deficiency, or reading problems. 

In fact, the District admitted that the K-2 performance assessment program was 
not for diagnostic purposes. The District encouraged teachers to use other assessment 
programs to diagnose learning problems on reading and writing. This was what Ms. 
Reagan did on one occasion. When Ms. Reagan sensed that a student had difficulty 
reading and did not seem to make much progress over time on the assessments, Ms. 
Reagan conducted an additional test on the student. When the test still did not indicate 
what the problem was, Ms. Reagan referred the student to a reading specialist. 

Theoretically, the assessment results were intended to inform the next year’s 
teachers about student learning status so that teachers could individualize their 
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interactions. Unfortunately, the extent to which teachers who received the assessment 
results used the information was not clear. Ms. Ford and Ms. Reagan read all of their 
students’ marked rubrics to find out what the students learned in the previous year. Yet, 
they still asked students to read to them at the beginning of the year when they placed 
students in reading groups. 

It was also not clear what the fate of the assessment results would be after the 
students passed the second grade. Ms. Reagan mentioned that none of the third-grade 
teachers came to ask her for the second-grade assessment results. Thus, use of the 
assessment results after the second grade did not seem to exist. 

To conclude, teachers mainly used the assessment results to help struggling 
students. For example, teachers obtained baseline data to schedule interventions and re- 
assessments, and they used the assessment results as evidence to seek parental assistance 
at home, to consider grouping to reinforce target skills, to assign reading material at 
home, and to conduct remedial teaching during the interview assessments. Teachers also 
used the assessment results to encourage students and to consider enrichment activities. 
Nonetheless, the scope and depth was not as much as the interventions provided to 
struggling students. Generally speaking, the assessment results had only a subtle effect 
on teaching, for example, considering re-teaching on some topics (all four teachers) and 
teaching content (Ms. Nixon). 
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Educational Implications 

The findings discussed above are now compared with related literature on 
performance assessment reviewed in the first and second chapters. 

Assessment Design 

The design of the performance assessment program in the present study is 
strongly theory-grounded. Specifically, the present K-2 performance assessment 
program was designed to evaluate student performance through the combination of 
student-constructed responses and collection of student work (Elliott, 1994). Teachers 
were expected to take a longitudinal approach when they collected assessment data based 
on multiple measures (Herman et al, 1992). 

Furthermore, teachers did not have control over assessment design except scoring, 
data gathering, and evaluation as in the Work Sampling System (Dorfman, 1997), Early 
Literacy Portfolio (Salinger, 1998), and Primary Language Record (Khattri et al., 1998). 
the evaluative rubric in the present study is similar to the “Emergent Literacy Scale” in 
the Early Literacy Portfolio (note: “Early/Advanced Emergent” as kindergarten 
standards, “Early/Advanced Beginning” as the first grade standards, and 
“Early/Advanced Independent” as the second grade standards) (Salinger, 1998). 

It appeared that the District in this study intended to integrate the assessment 
methods/technique into daily evaluative practices for assessment purposes (to fill out the 
report card). The District did not emphasize integration of the assessment tasks into 
classroom learning activities. 
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According to Khattri et al. (1998), there are two ways of integrating the 
performance assessment into classroom instruction. One way of integration is to use the 
assessment tasks and scoring rubrics as instructional activities. For example, a teacher 
turns an assessment task into a classroom activity, and explains the goal and evaluative 
standards of the activity (i.e., an assessment task) to the class. Upon completion, the 
teacher then evaluates the student performance based on the scoring rubric. 

The other way to integrate is using the assessment solely for an evaluation 
purpose (Khattri et al., 1998, pp. 45-47). When a teacher integrates an assessment 
method into daily teaching practices, s/he takes notes of student reading, writing, and/or 
speaking behavior on a regular basis, and based on the information obtained, makes 
instructional decisions. 

In the present study, teachers were prompted to keep track of and concentrate on 
individual student learning to adjust their teaching content and pace. That is, teachers 
were only expected to integrate assessment methods into their teaching. 

Nonetheless, this study suggests that integrating assessment methods into teaching 
may not cause teachers to directly teach to higher order skills and processes as Gipps 
(1994) and L. B. Resnick (1987) advocate. Teachers may need to integrate assessment 
tasks into classroom learning activities to foster student effort in dealing with complexity. 

The expected effects of the performance assessment program on teaching are also 
theoretically grounded. For example, the purpose of the performance assessment 
program in the present study is mainly to “monitor student achievement toward desired 
outcomes” and to “guide changes in instruction and curriculum,” rather than to “hold 
school accountable” (Khattre, et al, 1995). That is, the program was intended to be 
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pedagogically useful. Teachers were given full control over data collection, evaluation, 
and documentation processes, which is similar to the Work Sampling System (Meisels, 
1993), the Early Literacy Portfolio (Salinger, 1998), and Primary Language Records 
(Falk, 1994). According to Khattri et al. (1998), the more teachers can control the 
assessment practices and are engaged in data collection on a regular basis, the more likely 
the performance assessment can inform and affect teaching. 

Scoring and Marking 

Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) question the usefulness of a holistic score 
obtained from performance assessments on the improvement of student learning. These 
authors then suggest a ‘dimensional scoring system’ and mix of learning outcomes across 
proficiency levels. The present study supports the suggestion. The three dimensions, 
“Comprehension,” “Work Identification,” and “Attitude” listed in the reading rubrics in 
the present study seemed to orient teachers’ evaluation of student performance on these 
three aspects; and the flexibility to mark on more than one proficiency level seemed to 
free teachers from the pressure of deciding a proficiency level that fits ALL attributes of 
a specific level. 

Furthermore, flexible marking across proficiency levels seemed to encourage 
teachers to check on a spectrum of learning outcomes. Eventually, teachers might take an 
inductive or deductive approach when they need to make a conclusion on proficiency 
levels. In this case, it seemed that cross-referenced information which includes a 
proficiency level and a set of learning outcomes makes the assessment results more 
informative. 
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However, Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) warn that dimensional scoring 
may result in teacher tendency “to look for the particular weakness” (p. 34). The present 
study indicates otherwise. Teachers seemed to be able to identify the strong features of 
reading and writing skills that struggling students demonstrated and teachers seemed to 
increase their expectation on those students. 

Information Gained 

Borko et al. (1993) report that by listening to students read and asking them 
questions, teachers gained information about students’ level of understanding, reading 
skills, and whether students enjoyed reading. In the present study, teachers gained rubric- 
specific information — teachers compared student performance against a set of outcome 
attainments and transformed their evaluation into an outcome item listed in the rubric. 

This finding is different from what was reported by a kindergarten teacher (“Sue”) 
in the Work Sampling System (Dorfman, 1997). “Sue,” complained that the information 
she obtained was too general and she was not informed about “which letters the children 
recognized, how far they could count, what colors they knew, and other discrete skills” 
(pp. 158-9; as quoted in Chapter Four). 

More significantly, as mentioned in Chapter Five, information gained from 
rubrics seemed to keep teachers concentrating on individual student performance. 

Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) expressed concern that standards are not useful 
reference points for assessing performance because teachers will still think about 
grouping student into high, middle, and low levels. This present study shows otherwise. 

I observed teachers spend time checking learning outcomes listed on rubrics, making 
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conclusions on proficiency levels and overall comments based on the evidence they 
collected from individual students, instead of ranking them. 

Direct Questioning Technique 

In the present study, rubrics clearly worked as conceptual frameworks to orient 
teachers on their data collection and evaluation processes as suggested by Dorfman 
(1997), Khattri et al. (1998), and Falk (1994). Teachers were observed collecting data 
from multiple sources and grounding their evaluation in pieces of learning evidence as 
was reported in Falk (1998). 

Nonetheless, information gained from rubrics may not inform teachers about 
student higher order thinking processes as Resnick and Resnick (1996) expect. The 
present study suggests that teachers use direct questioning technique as was used in 
Herman et al. (1992) to obtain diagnostic information about student learning. I believe 
this procedure will help teachers understand what is happening inside a learner’s head so 
that real learning problems can be diagnosed. Otherwise, when only observable 
responses and/or behavior are examined, the conclusion made about students is limited. 
The conclusion can, at best, portray (or keep track of) student learning status, and may 
not help teachers solve student learning problems. 

Impact on Instruction 

Collection of information from rubrics may not ensure that teachers tailor their 
instructional strategies to match individual student learning needs as suggested by 
Marzano (1995) and Gullo (1994). In the present study, teachers tended to use the 
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assessment results to keep track of student performance, to reinforce target skills, and to 
communicate with parents (instead of colleagues). Teachers seemed to be sensible about 
student performance but did not respond to it through a wide range of pedagogical 
strategies. The present study strongly suggests that districts provide teachers with 
resources to improve their knowledge and experience in interpreting assessment results 
and in developing corresponding work plans. 

Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) suggest that the more teachers are 
involved in rubric development and discussions about work evaluation, the more likely 
teachers would view the information obtained from the assessment as instructionally 
important. The present study on this regard is not conclusive. First of all, peer 
discussion on assessment practices did not voluntarily happen. Secondly, there seemed to 
be a gap between the information obtained from the assessment (featured with a set of 
reading/writing skills, processes, and attitudes) and pedagogical decisions. 

It is not certain whether teacher involvement in rubric development or assessment 
practices as suggested by Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) would make the 
assessment results more instructionally useful. It seems to be crucial that district should 
provide resources to help teachers on their knowledge and experiences in interpreting 
assessment results and on broad considerations of instructional strategies and methods. 
This professional development may be equivalent to what Dorfman (1997) describes as 
“broad knowledge of curriculum, extensive repertories of instructional strategies, and 
deep understandings of learners and learning” (p. 4), which Dorfman believes will make 
a performance assessment become more informatively useful (see also Darling- 
Hammond, & Ancess,1996; and Wolf & Reardon, 1996). 
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Furthermore, Khattri et al. (1998) hypothesize that when a performance 
assessment is newly developed to align with instructional reforms through on-demand 
tasks with limited integration into instruction, the impact of the performance assessment 
on teaching is limited. On the other hand, when teachers were experienced with 
assessment methods, integrated the assessment into their instruction, and mainly counted 
on portfolio and extended performance tasks to collect data, these teachers tended to be 
able to use the assessment results to reform teaching and learning. The present study 
suggests that these factors (such as assessment purposes, teacher experiences on 
assessment, task types, and integration) can only affect the quality and quantity of data 
collected. I believe it is teacher knowledge and experiences on interpreting the 
assessment results that bridge the gap between data and use of data and eventually 
increase the impact of assessment results on teaching. 

Research Implications 

It seems that information obtained from rubrics can be very checklist like and its 
effect on instruction can be very limited, especially when the assessments are conducted 
in a brief fashion. We need to know the extent to which direct questioning helps teachers 
explore thinking processes, interpret what they observe, and enrich their learning about 
student needs. A research initiative will be for teachers to ask why-questions to students 
to explain their reasons of responses. 

We also need to understand the relationship between in-service on improvement 
of teachers knowledge on curriculum and instructional strategies and use of assessment 
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results on teaching. For example, when repertories of pedagogical strategies are 
introduced, does the assessment create more impact on instruction than otherwise? 

Further exploration of student involvement in self-evaluation in K-2 performance 
assessments is also necessary. We need to know what techniques and resources are 
available, the extent to which this procedure is workable in lower grades, and how this 
procedure helps teachers understand their students better. We need to know the extent to 
which the information obtained from observation and interviews differs from the 
information obtained from student self-assessments, and how student self-evaluation 
affects teacher interpretation and use of the assessment results. 

When performance assessments are used only in lower grader (e.g., K-2), we need 
to know the extent to which the information obtained is useful in higher grades, 
especially when a standardized (non-performance based) test system is installed. Do 
teachers of higher grades appreciate the information? How do they use the information, 
and how will the information affect their instructions and testing practices? 

In the present study, the District empowered teachers instead of holding teachers 
accountable for student learning performance. It seems that under this open system, 
teachers appreciated the trust and responded with professional judgment and practices to 
ensure the trustworthiness of the assessment results. It will be interesting to extend this 
research project to document whether this “imbalance” of power maintains after a few 
years, especially when the political situation changes in the district. It should also be 
interesting to know whether this “imbalance” can be maintained in low performing 
schools. 
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Limitations of the Study 

There are some structural limitations to the present study. That is, the study could 
only explore what existed and could not explain much about “what-if ’ questions. For 
example, the study could not address the effect of direct questioning on teacher’ 
collection and interpretation of assessment data. The study could not explain what would 
happen when students were involved in portfolio assessments and evaluating their own 
performance. The study could not state for certain whether the conclusion will hold true 
when the assessment subject is mathematics and/or in higher grades (i.e., third and 
higher). 

There are also some methodological limitations in the present study. For 
example, I asked teachers to articulate the information that they obtained when they 
conducted interview assessments, when they graded writing, and when they checked the 
assessment items on the rubrics and report cards. Yet, teachers might not have (or could 
not) fully disclosed the information that they obtained or I simply overlooked what they 
intended to say. In addition, I observed regular classroom routines and teacher-student 
interactions, and I interviewed teachers as often as possible to inquire information about 
teacher use of assessment results on classroom teaching. Yet, my time in the classroom 
was limited and teachers might have applied assessment results to their decisions in such 
a subtle way that the data was not captured in my observation or interviews. This is why 
I cited my data source in Chapter Five where most of my data featured, and I conducted 
serious member checking to ensure the trustworthiness of the present study. 
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Closing Thoughts 

Given the grand scope of the present study, a summarization of my findings and 
implications for readers seems appropriate: 

• The theory-grounded teacher-empowered K-2 performance assessment 
program accompanied with the District’s low level of interference in local 
classrooms interacted very well with teachers’ high ethical standards on 
assessments. 

• When in-service was voluntary, teachers did not spontaneously practice 
comprehensive portfolio or student self assessment in their classroom but 
mainly relied on observation and interviews; discussion among teachers on 
assessment practices was also limited because of time constraints. 

• Rubrics worked as conceptual frameworks for data collection and evaluation 
(Dorfman, 1997, Khattri et al. , 1998, and Falk, 1994) and teachers usually 
grounded their evaluation on evidence as claimed by Falk (1998). 

• Dimensional scoring and flexible marking across proficiency levels were 
implemented to make assessment results informative, which did not lead 
teachers to focus on student weakness as warned by Pearson, DeStefano, and 
Garcia (1998); in fact, teachers appeared to focus on strength. 

• Information obtained from the K-2 Performance Assessment Program was 
criteria-referenced and individualized. Teachers did not use a normative 
language (as Pearson, DeStefano, and Garcia (1998) concerned) when 
commenting on student performance. In-service on direct questioning 
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technique is strongly recommended (Resnick and Resnick, 1996) to explore 
student higher-order thinking processes and to diagnose learning problems. 

• Assessment results were mainly for remedial uses because of a gap between 
assessment results and corresponding pedagogical strategies. It is 
recommended that performance assessment programs should be accompanied 
with extensive repertories of instructional strategies (Darling-Hammond & 
Ancess, 1996; and Wolf & Reardon, 1996). It was not conclusive that teacher 
involvement in rubric development and peer discussion (Pearson, DeStefano, 
and Garcia, 1998) and teacher experiences on assessments, task types, and 
integration (Khattri et al. 1998) would make assessments more informative. 

• Further study on low-performing schools is recommended as well as on 
impact of assessment results on teaching, when in-service on direct 
questioning, portfolio, student self-assessments, and/or repertories of 
pedagogy are provided. 
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KINDERGARTEN 









Klnckmsfton Enallsh Lanatum Arts RsscflfKi Outeomsa 




Focus on Oovolopmnt & QroMh * 


Focus on Attainment ** 


CIMPIEKNIliN 


• Ustsns to svsflotyd kinds ol books aiKi 
storiss {both fiction and nonfiction), 

• Explains the dMscsncss betwaen storiss and 
Inlormationai books. 

• Rseognlzss that authors writs taxi and 
Blustratofi moks picturss. 

• Engapss In sharsd rsadino sxparisnoos 
whol# dass and in small grou^ 

• Sets purposs for rsading bdors a sharsd 
reading sog^erienes s.g., to find out about 

. for entertainment. 


• Dsmofwtratae knowMge of books and print 

• Raoognizaa most tetters of tha alphabet 

• Responds to what is heard or reed 

a.g., Esiena intentty. Joins In fsmHIsr etoriss, 
draws pictures. 

• Uses picture dues to constnict meaning of an 
unfamiliar story. 




• Previews books before being read to or before 
a shsred reading in whole elaas and small 
groups. 

• Practices predicting before end during a story 
that is read to them, 

• Recalls prior knowledge and parsonai 
axpariancaa related to topic. 

• Organizas tnfonnation and dscovara related 

s.g., story maps, Venn diagrams, charts. 






• Retdis a picture book story naming the main 
ehaiactsrfs) and some of the evanta, 

• Rasponde to quadions which focus on story 
line and go beyond the text e.g„ *V/hat 
happened to the (mein character) 

when 7* do you think the (main 

character) did that?* *Has anything like this 
ever happened to you?* 

• Contpsradcontrssts stories, charactsrs, 
diffsrsnt vsrskNw of the seme story, bo^ by 
the same author, settings. 

• Disdnguiahas vri^athar a story Is reoKatio or 
fantasy (make bsiisve4)ratoi>d) using avidenca 
from the story. 


• Demonstrates knowMgs of story structure; 
setting, characters and events. 

• Reoognizss suthof's pattern In stories. 


snBvsKnis 


• Recognizes a (fictbnary and its uses. 

• Racognizas/usas graphic aids; 

- Mustradons 

- graphs 


• Recognizes text features Ls., illustrations, title, 
author*e name, Sluatrator's name. 


moil 

IIEKTIFICtniN 


• Recognizes some sight words Is., idantifiaa 
familiar words in other contexts. 

• Reproduces sounds that letters make. 

• Uses context of ssntancs.pare^Bph or story to 
Identify an unknown word In a selection read by 
tho teacher. 


• Idantifiaa words/bgoe within the classroom and 
outside of school 


»■■■ MEiNINS 


• Uses context of sentence, para^aph or story to 
daCernsne the meaning of an unknown word in 
a selection read by the teacher. 




ininiE 




• Exhibits positive attitude toward raadkig. 
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KINDERGARTEN | 















KlrufmartMi EnoHah Lanauaga Arta Writing Outoomaa 




Fcciii on Omlopmont & GroMh * 


Focua on Attainment ** 


PUCCIS 








• Partfcipatia In prawiUng ixpofiin^ 
dlncunlng with a partnor; orally ttaUng. 

• Craolea and comnunicataa orally hla/har own 
otoriaa. 




MBfTfNB 


• Utaa eomputar tor writing. 

• Writaa indapandantty and partidpatoa in whol# 
claaa and amaU group nwCing axpariancaa. 


• WHtaa irKtapandantly to convey meaning. 


mntHB 


• Sharaa writing with paara and othara. 


• Reada hla/har own writing. 


BBBUSBIHB 


• Publlahaa at laaat 2>3 writing placaa during tha 
yaar, baaad on whole claaa w^ng aodvMaa. 




fnma 


r 




CBMtHTBNB 

BBBBNIZBTIBM 


• Wrtiae lor dCfarant purpoaaa a.g,, writina nolaa 

for frianda and family, makbig malofig 

algna^ 

• Uaaa a variety of writing forma: 

• paraonal naiF^aa 

- daacriptiona 
> aatplanationa 




tBNBifOlBHt 


• Uaaa knowMga of Mtar aounda to write 
worda. 


• Repfoduoaa (by copying) moat letters <rf tha 
alphabet. 

• Reproducaa firit name by memory and last 
name by copying. 


BmiBBi 


• Saaka out oppoitunitiaa to write. Indapandant of 
teacher dkaotJoru 


• Exhk>tta a potiihra attitude toward own writing. 




MincMiTicn 
PianiM suiiNS 



MilVIMiTtCil 

CtMMIMICIiniN 



MBthamaftlcal Thinking 


Focua on Developmem & Growth * 
(In afl gradae, K • 5) 


Focua on Attalnmant ** 
(8y end of Grades) 


• (Sea problam aoMng and logic strand by grade 
level.) 

• Work with othera to eoKreproblema. 


• Formulate and eofve problems In both group 
and inrtivldual setting^ 


• Model attuUona using oral, writtea concrata, 
pictorial, gnphicel and algebraic methods. 

• Develop and use the language of mathematics, 
reflecting on and daiifying thalr own thinking 
ti>out mathematical language and symbols. 

• Raleta aveiyday language to mathematical 
laitguaga and aymb^ 

• Repraeerit and daecribe rnathernatical 
raiationahlpa. 


• Communlcata mathematically. 




l iifiwtQ yq^ qiwn Dm noi vmmmanf m <n w oi|MWditl mwi. 
t ipdipMxliiiiy . 
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KINDERGARTEN 



LIFE SCIENCE 



nVItCii tCIENa 
EillB ICIINCi 



Kkidct^^Mtaii Sctono# OuIdoiims 

• iNim Id Imkr numbir in iMptoiwt unte 
BcpIofitionD Thfom^ tti# g p iton i (£8), r gl i( r p > S tn i M(aB 





ntcogniM wiy •dnnct, mrti initmot iNBitochnology, hwninWt> 


5 Coraiiiiotdiarta.9iphiaidpr«pM 
MMIMnnffMflf otwwillofMb 


8 Part pal naadfc CEJI4 
6 Graph Undo of pan. ££t1 
5 Graph Mndi of nuli. £&86 
5 Hacofdtaataaonlonguafnap, 5£#7 




Phybicai and Earth 8ctonob»u>>pfinc^plM of DclDnM and dtmoiii<fitepfopiitintolth«niftifil 
wortci raoognUng Ml dNariky and un^ 


a Daacriba tha baalo raquiraminU for al 
Bring thinQi to maintain thak 
gufttaMica* 

12 Cofwpafa anddaaiiy tamMar 

oiganiMni on tha baali of obaaivabla 
GharaotartadciL 


9 E)^lakihowpatcaraobjactaarauaadforpoc 
naada.£Ei 6 

12 Dawriba rapHa oharactarirtcib ^#1 
12 Coinpora anolaa wMh raptlaa baaad on 
oharaotorMcaL ££#2 


13 CteM0yMiindilntMinialttalr 
propwtfM (ptcti, votum*). . 


13 Itakti Mumk madt by oiilaett In Min caniMan. 


23 Daactfca aanaonai ohangia In tha 
aafthliauilaoa. 


23 Prado^inaaaaonalaotMdaa* £a«aM2 
23 Explain ahy aqulmli must gathar food for arfntar. 

Ea#8 

23 Daacriba changaa In pudcMaa rftar a apifng fain. 

£S«12 

23 Saquanoachannaa In a baa through tha aoMona. 

£a«a 



cmzENsiir/ 

•MClNMfNT/UUi 



■ismv 



■IMN lIMilll 



lOfidarsnrtan Social GtudlM OirtoomM 


Foeua on Davalopmant A Growth * 


Focua on AttObimanl ** 


• Daacriba why nilaa ara fwadad. 

• Daacffcaoonaaquancaa that may occur irulaa 
ara not f oOowad. 


• Bqtlabi tha right! and laaponabiWaa paopia 
hara as a matrbar of a fanSy and a riasa. 


• Saquanca avanta in tha hiatofy of cam IVa. 

• Compara ways wa do things wMh tha way 
things wara dona long ago (using atoriaa for 
aKsnpiaay. 

• Daacriba w^ a paraon could hafpfconbfcuta 
In thadasaroomi 


• Explain hoar chBdran change ovartima. 

• Et^laln hoar chBdran stay tha oamaoMartima. 

• OaaerMra how chlibanlvad raid dM things in 
another lima. 

• RaMa tha Importanea of MidMdualB and groups 
who haws mada a dffaranea. 


• Explain %Mya a paraon can bo a good group 
mambar. 


• Daactfca howchBdran Bra and doMiingo in 
anothar counby. 

• Explain ways ehidran ara tha aama and ways 
th^ chiMban ara dIfaranL 

* 6fl)lain ways in which chlldran work 
indapandandy andoooparadvaiy to aocom|riMi 

goaira 

* Oacnofwirala aanaMMly toward and raapact for 
oiwra. 
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FIRST GRADE 




CiMPiEKNIliN 



HaMaarwi: 






snav sicaui 



rilENCV 



Flfgt Qwcto Engliah Languaga Aita R#adlng Outcoro— 



Focu> on Dtvlopffwit & Growth * 



Focut on Aftaarwmni ** 



• Unarwtoavai^oflcindi of books and 
•tortes (both fiction and nonfiction). 

• Usas the stratogias of praviawing, prsdlctlng 
and idantifylr>g backgmnd knowladga with a 
variety of narrative and informational materials. 

• States that the purpose of reading is to build 
the meaning of what you are reading, not Just 
recognizing the words. 

• States that aiithom have different puiposee for 
writing e.g., to entertain, to persuade, to Inform. 

• Sets purpose for rearfing. pOndafgartan*) 

• ReeaUe prior knowledge and personal 
axpariencaa retatad to topic. (KJndafga/tan*) 

• Ueea background knowledge and inf o rmation 
from a taxi (at studenfs Indapandant reading 
level) to make inferences before and during 
reacfing. 

• Uaae syntactic cues to construct meaning 
e.g., aenlonoe structure, punctuatbn. 

• Organizes information and discovers rslatsd 
ideas s.g., KWL, etoiy maps. Vsnn (Sagrams. 
fKbdiwga/fertV 

• Retails orally a short story ha/sh# has read, 
including the story elements. 

• Responds to questions which focus on story 
line and go beyond the text *Why do you 
tMnk the (main character) did that?* ”Whsidkl 
the (charaetar) do when__T *Haa anything 
Ike this over happened to you?* 
(fOndargartmt*) 

• Conparea/contrasts stories, characters, 
(tfferenl vefskms of the same story, books by 
the same author, eetUngs. (fOndaigartait*} 

• Idsntifiea th# unique charictsrittica of a variety 
of story forms #.g., fairy tabs, foMaba, fables. 

• Idsntifba the unique characteristics of 
mformalional books and articles. 

• Identlfbs topic and two supporting detaOs of an 
Informatbnal book reed to hktVhsr. 

• Rstslb orally an informational pasaaga. 



• Chooses and reeds books independently. 

• Responds to whet b heard Of read 
a.g., drstws picturee, writaa, discus sea. 
(fdndargartan*) 

• Recognizes tfMt authors write text and 
iflustrators make pictures. (Kkidafgarten*) 



• ReteUs orsHy e picture book* story reed to 

him^, bdudbg the story ebmerrts. 

• Uses picture clues and words to construct 
meaning of an unfamlltar stoiy, read by student 

• CKstingubhas whether a dory b rsalbib or 
fantasy (mafcs balbve^^reCand) using evidsncs 
from the story. (Khdaigattan*) 

• Recognizes author's pattern in stories. 
(fCndargartan*) 



• Explains the diffeiences between stories and 
bformationai books. (Kindargartan^) 



• Recognizsa/tnterprets graphic aids: 

- charts - maps 

- tabbs - gb^ 

• Uses rafsrenca matariab: 

- dbtbnsiy 



• Rscognizss/interprels graphb aids: 

• Blustratbns (KMsrgartsn*) 

- graphs (KMsrgarton*) 

• Reeo^izes text festurse te.. Blustrations, tMe, 
tkb page, author's name, Hlustratof's name, 
dedication, tabb of corrtents. (KJndaraartan*) 



• Reads 70-1 00 books by the end of the year. 

• Raad s avaiidycf booka, both fiction and 
nonffctbn. 



Reads fluently at hia/har indspendent reading 



* SkIdWmcwIs Iwwi a wMcti outDoiQS Ib SawSJoA 
•EttwaaiiWiiiwwaSitiwBMwitBfwricriauewa 
** EiMrtW wadvoeMnatoancaSB uNoti al audnl 



es ri We yd j wath biS 

I bvkpMilMiw. 
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FIRST GRADE 



iiCMnnciniN 



mm MHNIN6 
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Rrst Qracto English Languags Arts Raadlng Outoomaa 


Focus on Osvsiopinsfil & Growth * 


Focus on Attelnmsnt ** 


• Usas inflectional endings to identify words 
K^ng,^). 

• Uses the component parts of oofipounds and 
contractions to kJerrtify words. 

• Uses knowledge of long, short and R<controUed 
vowels to decode words In context 


• Nemes end matches all upper and lower case 
leCtera. 

• Recognizee 100*120 words by sight 

• Usee beginning, ending and middle sounds to 
decode words in context 

• Sounds out three-lsttsr words with CVC 
(consonem-vowei*consonant) pattern in and 
out of context 

• Uaee context of oentence, paragraph or story to 
identify an unimown word in a selection read by 
the student 


• Uses synonyms and antonyms as a means to 
determine word meaning. 

• Uses context of sentence, paragraph or story to 
detsmiine the meaning of an unknown word in 
a selection read by the studenL 

• tdentifias the word or phrase to which a 
pronoun refers, In es^ being read by the 
student 


• Uaeeoontextof sentence, paragraph or story to 
determine the meaning of an unknown word in 
a selaotion read by the teacher. 

(Kinder^rten*) 




• Exhibits poaltive attitude toward reading. 
(Kbid9rgaft9n*) 






Fire! Grade English Language Arta Writing Outcomes 




Focus on Development & Growth * 


FoctM on Attainment 


pucns 






pimaaiNS: 


• Selects his/her own topic when given a spectfic 
wrMngtask. 


• Uaee eome pre-wrltJng strategies 
s.gM drawing a picture, discussing with a 
parmer, listing. (KindBfgartBn*) 


mmNB 


• Drafte directly onto the computer using a simpie 
word processing program. 


• Composes first drafts that maintain consistancy 
of meaning for the student 


UBItlNB 

PBBBFBiMINB 


• Rereads Hrst draft and Indepsndsntly makes Id 
least one revlaion. 

• Makes a! least one revision In response to 
peei/aduK feedback. 

• Sharae drafts with people outside of the 
dassiDonrt parents, Ibrarlan, other studaiks, 
prindpsi, etc. 

• Proofreads for capitals (beginning of sentence, 
people's names and "‘f) and end^-ssrrtanos 
punctuation. 


• Respoftds with positive comments to another 
child’s shared writing. 

• Sharae writing frequently by reading to peers. 
(KMergBrtBn*) 


PBBUSBINB 


• 


• Completes 2*3 writing tasks during the year 
that use ell five stages of the writing process, 
wkh the whole group or through indhriduaJ 
prelects. 



* tncflcalit gnKto iMif wMeh ouloDiM It InIrDduotdL 

* FMw<h li ^ >> ^w n c< p <i ii>io ct iwtterw>*<ta<»dtfltewWtl wMa n itoito l*anil r gwdaoiiiit»ino<ni n MWM%iiiftWipwawti»wl 
** Caiwf m ■! midwtt m dwwam indm^idyay. 
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FIRST GRADE 





Rrst Qrad» English Languags Aits Writing Outcomss 




Focub on Dovolopmonl & Qrowth * 


Focus on Attainment “• 


PBBIBCT 






ciMiArrtMf 


• UsM a variaty of witting lornw: 


• Compoaas a d^afl of two or more thougMs on a 


9§B»NiZ§n9N 


• paraonai namrivaa (Kind9fgart§n*) 

> daacripttona (KkKhfgMrtmn*) 

• ajyianattona (KfndergartM*) 

• atoiy rataliingi 

> poama. 

- fictional narrativaa 

• friendly lattar 


topic using oonvandonai anchor temporary 
spalling which can be read by the teacher. 

• Wrttas for (Stterent purposes e.g., science 
loumals. notes to family and friends, directions. 
(XZndsigarfen^ 


C§NBiHn§NS 

tmmr 


• Ueea tarnporary spoUIng and moves toward 
using convent ionai spalUng. 

• Uses capttais (beginnings of sentences, 
paopla's names and *1*) end end-of-santenca 
punctuation. 


• Uses knowlodgs of letter sounds to write 
words. fX2mMrgsdanV 

• Exhibits a positive view of ovm writing. 
(XZrvdbigarfan^ 




MITMCMimcaL 
raOBLEM SOLIINS 



MiTiEMancaL 

COMMINICaTiaN 



ManicMtTicaL 

acasaNiNB 



Mathematical Thinking 


Focus on Development & Growth * 
(In ail gradee, K - 5) 


Focub on Attainment ** 
(By end of Grade 5) 


• (See problem solving and logic strand by grade 
leveL) 

• Work with oChefB to solve problems. 


• Formulate and solve problems In both group 
and in<fividuai settings. 


• Modal situations using oral, written, concrete, 
pictorial, grsphicaJ and algebraic msthods. 

• Develop and uae the language of mathematics, 
raflecting on and clarttyktg their own thinking 
about rnathematicai Isfigu^ stkI symbol 

• Relate everyday language to mathematleei 
language andsymb^ 

• Represent and dsscrttxi mathematicaJ 
rskuionshlpa. 


• Cornrnunicata rrutharnatically. 


• Draw logical conclueiona about mathematics. 

• Use models, known facts, properties and 
relationships to explain thinking. 

• Juetky answers and solution prooeseee. 

» Uee patterns and relationehipe to analyze 
m^hemMlcal situations. 

• Believe that mathamatica nnakes Sanaa. 

• Link conceptual and procedurailmowiedga. 


• Raaeon mathematically. 



* bidfciiM onHto iMMi M wMch outDoma to kitoMfeioad. 

• C mn fty ^ rnn c w p lB|iwicm <t i tornH^eh rtidirti tW damonut u N Ho nlno «nd awwft bK no< 

** Ca w itw li rt li^w xn wMtaon p ^ m tiiWcft it tludrtii^l dww o ni fc 
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SECOND GRADE 




< iw .Vv-' 



CIMPiEliMSIlM 



Hiummai 






snov SKILLI 



8«coficl Qiacto Engtish Language Arts Roading OutocMim 


Focus on Dovslopmsnt S Growth * 


Focus on Attainrrieni ** 


• Ustsns ton variety of kinds of booici and 
stories (both fiction and non-flotion). 
(KbtdorgMrten*) 

• Uses oofiprehension strategies before reading 
e.g., generating background knowledge, 
previewing predicting developing questions to 
answer while reading 

• Uses strategiee to monitor own understanding 
of text e.g, paraphrasing, predicting and 
confirmlnc^rejecttng queiitioning, retelling. 

• Usee alratagiee for dealing with obetaclae to 
understanding s.g, rereading reacting on, 
consulting dlcUoruuy, asking others. 

• Idemifles what he/bhe already knows befc>re 
reading and sdud new Information they have 
learned after reading (KWL). 

• Usee cyntactic cues to construct meaning 
e.g, sentence stnictuie, punctuation. 
(QrodoOnoV 

• Staiea that authors hove cBffeient purposes for 
writing e.g, to enteitak), to persuade, to Inform. 
(G/md» Orto*J 

• States that the purpose of reading la to biakt 
the meaning of whk you are rear^g not just 
recognizing the word^ (G/adoOns*) 

• AnaVzee characters* personality traits, physical 
attrikMies, feelir>gs and modvalion, citing 
evidsnce from ths story. 

• Analyzes importaiwe at key elements to ths 
story: setting personality of maki charactef/s, 
•pe^ event or character's action. 

• Idontifies the unique characteristics ol s variety 
of story forms e.g, fairy tales, folk tales, fables, 
leaHstle fiction. (QntdaOno*) 

• Expiains concepts contained in Informational 
text In his/her own words. 

• Idsntlfiee the unique characteristics of 
infonnatlonal books and articles. 

(Grado Ona*) 


• Uses background knowledy at>d (nformatlon 
from s text (at studenfa Mspendsm reading 
iavel) to make inferences before end during 
reading (GndaOna*) 

• Sets purpose for reading. (Kihdatgartan*) 

• Recoils prior knovriedge and personal 
experiences related to topic. (fQidargartan*) 

• Reads e second grade level fictional narrative 
independently with fluency and comprehension. 

• Rstells orally a fkxkmainarrativs that he/shs 
has read, Indudirtg five story elements. 
(GradaOna*) 

• Reads and gives a personal responas to s 
story, providing supfxvting reasons. 
(KJndargartan*) 

• Comparea/conlrsats stories, characters, 
dVferem vmions of ths same story, books by 
ths same author, settings. (fOndargartan*) 

• (deittkies the topic and two suoporting details of 
an informational book read to himihef. 

(Grada Ona*) 

• Ratslls orafly an informational passage. 

(Grada Ona*) 


• Rocognizss/interprets graphic aids: 

- charts (OradaOna*) 

• tables (OradaOna*) 

- mips fOnidlsOne*; 

- d^obm (G/adaOna*) 

• disgrams 

• Locates/beeetaxtfestures: 

• publisher's name - Indax 

• copyright data - glossary 


• Racognizes/tnterprsts graphic aids. 

• Itiustrationa (Khdargartan*) 

- graphs (fOndargartan*) 

• Locate^uses text features: 

• tWa, title page (Kbidargartan*) 

• author's name, illustrator's name 
(fOndargartan*) 

• tabia of contents 



WKVM VW W wflmOUIOOniV It VWOClIOMi 
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Second Qrada English Uinguags Arts Reading Otitcomes 


Focus on Oovolopmcnt & Growth * 




• Um rslofonco motsrlalB: 

- dfctlonary (Qmd^ Orm*) 

• •neyclopedUi 

- msgazinM 

- aucBovtsuaJ matorialB 

• information gathorod in intofviowo 

• OrganlzM information using graphic aids o.g,, 
Venn cRagrams. oharta, KWL, graphs, webs, 
eto. 




• Reads 70-100 books by the end of the year. 


• Reads ftuendy at his/her independent reading 

ievat. (TGndb^pamm*; 


• UaMconmonprafbcMamlsufRmwtoldMitify 

an unknown word. 


• UMsMlMtloiislMidngsteklaiiUlyvMn^ 

(■•. -Ing. -sd). (GmdaOm’) 

• U*M 4m ccwnponMil part* of compounds and 
contraetionatoldsntMyvMidt. (Qm<hOnm‘) 

• UaaaknowMga of long, short and R-eontrollad 
vowala to dscoda wMda in eontoxl. 
(Gnd»Oiw’) 

• Uaaa eontaxl of ssntanca, paragraph or story to 
idsntily on unknown word. (GncluOne') 


• Uses antonyms, synonyms and homonyms as 

amMns to detemilne word ^Gradb 

• Uses eornrnonprerixes and suffixes aa a 

means to datetmine word meaning. 

• Usea context of sentence, paragraph or story to 
determine the meanir)g of an unknown word in 
a selection read by the student. (GmdtOnB*) 


• idamiKesthe word or phrase to which a 
pronoun refers. In a story being read by the 
student (Qnd9 0n9*) 




• OemonatraiM a posithnattituda toward own 




Soeond Grad# English Languags Arts Writing Outcemss 


Focus on Devsiopment & Growth • 




selected topia 


• U$M prowriting atratogies Indopandantly. 
(Kndergartmt^ 

• Salactshli/hwowntoplewhengivanaapacifie 
writing task. (OradgOiM') 

• Croataa a flm draft with fluancy and 

eonfkfenoe. 

• Dn^ dkectJy on the computer using e simple 
word processing program, (optional) 

(Grads One*; 
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SECOND GRADE 





Second Grad»Engli«h Langiiag* Arts Writing Outeomss 




Eocut on Oevtiopmont & QrowSi * 


Fbcua on Attainment ** 


mniHs 


• Wfitot • Moond droll basod on riviMono. 

• MonHomtoxlformoaningi 


• Responde to setting ehared by a peer 
Le., poeitive oommente aiKf oonstructlve 
suggeetlone for addition or change. 

• Rereade first draft end independently mekee at 
least one revieloa (QrmdaOna*) 

• Makes at leeet one revision In reeponae to 
peer/aduk feedback. (QmdaOna*) 


FMQQfaEMaiNS 


• Varies word choico, trying not to ovoruso any 
one word e.g., *aaid.* 

• Proofreads for conventional spelling. 


• Proofreads for capitale (beginninge of 
sentancsa, people's namee and T) and endof- 
sentence punctuation. ^GradleOneV 

• Makes at laast one revision and one editing 
change while composing e draft atthe 
computer, (optional) 


mUSMIMS 


• Produces final draft on the computer ueir>ge 
word processing program. 


• Completes 2^ wfting taski during the year 
that use all five etagee of the writing process. 
(QradaOna*) 

• Shares drafts with people outside of the 
daaeroont; parents, librarian, other students, 
prinoipel, etc. (QradaOna*) 


PIOB0CT 


• Uses a variety of writing forme; 


• Compoeee etoriee: personal artd fictbnal 


C9mNTMNa 


- reteilirtge 


ruvrattvea. 


MSaNIZmBN 


* deacrlpdona (Kkidergartan*) 

• explanations (Kindergartan*) 


• Produces informational writing: daecribee 
phyalcsJ attrbutee of a person, place or thing. 




- personal narrativee (KIndergartan*) 


• Develops written refieotlons to literatura reed, 




* fictional narratives f'Gredle One*^ 

- poems (QmdaOna*) 

• friendly letters (Gra^Ona*) 

- personal reflections 

- script 


heard or viewed 

• Writes for dfferent purposss e.g., to share what 
ha/she has learned, to er^tertain, to give 
direcUone. (KMargartan*) 


caNMENnaNM 

ammE 


• Uses conventional spelling for most of his/her 
words. 

• Staiss thoughts In complete sentsnces. 

• Ueee edictkinaiy to confirm epeing of words. 

• Uses capital letters (beginnings of sentences, 
people's namaa and T) and end-of-eentenoe 
punctuation. (Grads Ona*) 


• Ueee temporaiy spelttng and moves toward 
using oorwentionaf spetilng. ^Gradle One V 

• Exhibits a positive view of own writing. 
(Kindargartan*) 



* IndoMa gmd» liwri « wMcl) Mflooim li Mreduowt. 
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KINDERGARTEN DISTRICT-ASSESSED OUTCOMES 
LANGUAGE 
1994-1995 

Kindergarten teachers and the Language Arts Consultant have identified selected 
outcomes to be assessed as part of the district-wide performance assessment These 
outcomes reflect only part of the larger curriculum and instruction for laneuaee arts. 

By the end of Kindergarten, the student: 

READING 

ComDrehension: 

5. Demonstrates knowledge of books and print 

6. Demonstrates knowledge of 

a. story structure. 

b. informational text structure. 

Ilford Identification: 

7 . Recognizes most letters of the alphabet. 

8 . Identifies words/logos within the classroom and outside of school. 
nttltude: 

9. Exhibits positive reading behaviors. 

WRITING 

Pr oce ss: 

Drafting 

1 0. Writes independently to convey meaning. 

Optional: Uses a computer. 

Optional: Uses a computer for writing. 

Product: 

Conventions 

11. Uses, independently, some knowledge of letter sounds when writing. 

1 2. Writes first name and last name by memory. 

SPEAKING 

13. Uses oral language to communicate. 

Ann Arbor Public Schools 1994/95 REPLACEMENT PAGEl995/96Kindergarten Language DistrichassesseA Outcomes 
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LANGUAGE 

1!^1995 



assessed as part ^l^ assessment pie^e outcpmes reject onN part 

ofthiiat^ cumculprit pnd instr^^ :■ 

fiv.lho anil. A# . 



By theeiid^ Ihe sjtudehh 

fltmuife: V • 

Fall GJK)ose$ wd cr^ 

C^mnrifkBtiriiiri^ 

my .;•- 



V3:.-l 



reaid to;Cl^S|udent.r 



Fftiancy: 



V 4* ; Ifeadsfl^waUy; a^^ 



Utord Idafttmcaltep: : 

; ji Kad^f letfcis: 

■ •■;;;■ a..v^Nanje$;^ ■■'■•■' • 



Fall - 6. . ; 



7; - Uses a 
V s= student 



m-'/yr ^.v; 

;; iteC 



Ma^ a^ jpdd^^s^ draft 



■. •■‘i-fiVMrfwi/diw 
wintdir^i ;i:U 



Cokifenih^ 

Fau':: -vii 



fttllUtda: 
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SECOND GRADE DISTRICT-ASSESSED OUTCOMES 
LANGUAGE 
1994-1995 

y Second grade teachers and the Language Arts Consultant have identified selected outcomes to be assessed 
as part of the district-wide performance assessment. These outco mes reflect only part of the larger 
curriculuma nd instruction for laneuase arts. 

By the end of Second Grade, the student; 

READING 

Comgrehcnsipn: 

la. Reads with fluency at his/her independent reading level. 

lb. Constructs meaning from story read independently. 

l c. Reads a fictional narrative independently at end of second grade (Expanding) 
level. 

2. Gives and supports personal responses to stories read independently. 

3 . Identifies the topic and two supporting details of an infoimational book or article read 
by the student. 

Ulord identmcatlnm 

4 . Uses a variety of strategies to identify an unknown word in a selection read by the 
student. 



WRITING 



Process: 

Pre^writing 

5 . Uses pre-writing strategies independently. 



Drafting 

6 . Creates a first draft with fluency and confidence. 

Revising 

7. Responds to writing shared by a peer. 

8. Makes at least two revisions. 

a. Rereads first draft and independently makes at least one revision. 

b. Makes at least one revision in response to peer/adult feedback. 



Proofreading 

9 . Uses strategies to proofread for capitals and end-of-sentence punctuation. 

Optional Makes at least one revision and one editing change while composing a draft at the 
computer. 

Product: 

Content and Organization 

10. Composes 

a. Option A: Personal narratives 

££ 

b. Option B: Imaginative stories. 



Conventions 

11. Uses temporary spelling and moves toward using conventional spelling in his/her 
writing. 
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CRITERIA FOR KINDERGARTEN DISTRICT-ASSESSED OUTCOMES 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
1994-1995 

READING 



COMPREHENSION: 

5 . Demonstrates Knowledge of Books and Print, 



NOT YET- 1 


2| DEVELOPING- 3 1 4 


ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate Qju, 

or more of following: 

Holds book inappropriately 
for reading. 

Does not know where story 
begins or ends. 

Flips through pages 
randomly. 

Does not distinguish between 
letters, words, and numbers. 

Is unaware that words have 
meaning. 

Does not recognize own 
printed name. 


Such as: May demonstrate 
one or more of following: 
Sometimes holds book 
properly. 

Sometimes Ends beginning 
and end of story. 

Shows some knowledge of 
left to right process. 
Sometimes can point to 
where words are on a page. 
Is sometimes confused 
between letters, words, and 
numbers. 

Is becoming aware that words 
have meaning. 


Criteria: Demonstrases tdL of 
following: 

Holds book in ready -to-read position' 
Finds beginning of story (not title 
page) 

and end of story Oast picture or 
print). 

Turns pages from front to back. 
Knows left page is read before right 
page. 

Tracks words by moving fmger from: 

• left to right, 

• top to bottom of page. 
Distinguishes between letters, words, 

and numbers. 

Knows that words, not pictures, cany 
the message. 


Extending ^ 


Has awareness of 
chapters, table of . 
contents, indexes, 
etc. 

Explores 
encyclopedias, 
atlases, non-fiction 
books, and poetry; 
and has knowledge 
of the attributes of 
their different 
genres. 

Recognizes authors' 
and illustrators' 
styles. 

Reads pattern books 
not used for 
instruction. 

Knows that letters and 
groups of letters 
represent sounds. 

Matches letters to 
their sounds. 

Reads conventional 
print. 



6a. Demonstrates Knowledge of Story Structure* 

Note: Familiar stories may include: 

}. stories frequently read or told marxy times, and/or 
2. stories from televisiort or movies. 



NOT YET- 1 



Such Qs \ May demonstrate am 
or more of following: 

Does not retell or dictate even 
a portion of a.story in own 
words. 

Does not relate pictures to 
words. 



2 I DEVELOPING -3 1 4 



^^ch as : May demonstrate 
one or more of following: 
Retells or dictates a portion 
of the story, using own 
words. 

Answers individual questions 
about parts of the story, 
with brief answers. 
Describes pictures to retell 
the story. 



ACHIEVING -5 



Criterion: 



Tells a story with characters and major 
events, with prompting when 
necessary. 

SuefLOs: • 

Retells a familiar story (e.g., Caps for 
Sale. Three Bears). 

Dictates an original story . 

May use props (e.g., puppets, drama, 
pictures). 



Exra^aNG 



Includes setting, 
characters, problem 
events, and/or 
resolution when: 

• retelling a story. 
|ust heard. 

• retelling a story 
student has read. 

• telling own story. 
Retells story in correct 

sequence: 

beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Identifies the pattern 
of a story. 
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6b* Demonstrates Knowledge of Infonnatlonal Text Structure, 



NOT YET- 1 


2l DEVHX»WG-3 U| 


1 ACHIEVING-5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
following: 

Does not state the topic or 
any details from the text. 


■SucA oj: May demonstrate j 
one or more of following: 

Tells something they know 
about the topic, but that 
was not covered in the 
text. 

Tells a story about the topic 
that may include some 
factual information. 

States topic but no details 
about the topic. 


1 Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
1 Identifies topic of text. 

1 Relates two or more facts (details) 
j about the topic that were cov«^ in 
the book. 

! 


ExTB^nNG ^ 

Seeks out 
informational texts 
to pursue a topic of 
interest. 

• 


7. Recognizes Most Letters of i 


the Alphabet. 




NOTYET-l 


2l DEVHjOHNC-3 |4 


ACHIEVING -5 I 


Such as: May demonstrate QM 
or more of following: 

Identifies in random order by 
pointing: 

• 0 - 12 letters. 

Does not know letters of own 
name. 


Criterion: Mav demonstrate 
following: 

Identifies in random order by 
pointing or naming: 

• 13-19 letters. 

^uch as: 

Names some of the letters in 
words they see around 
them. 

Recognizes letters when 
given sound, but not in 
visual isolation. 


Criterion: 

Identifies in random order by naming: 1 
• 20 or more letters. 1 

Such as: [ 

Names letters in words they see 
around them (e.g., letters of own 
name, signs, other people*s names, 
books). 


1 Exre^nNG ^ 

1 Identifies upper and 
1 lowercase letters. 

1 Matches upper case 
and lowercase 
letters. 



WORD IDENTIFICATION: ^ ^ ^ 

8 • Identifies Words/Logos Within the Classroom and Outside of School. 



Note: J. This outcome addresses the issue that symbols convey meaning. 
2. First assessed in the Fall in 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING -3 l4 


ACHIEVING - 5 




Such as: May demonstrate OJK 


Such as: May demonstrate 
one or more cf following: 


Criterion: 


EXTENnNG 


or more of following: 


Over time, routinely recognizes 


^ ^ 

identifies some sight 
words. 


Is unaware of print in the 


Inconsistently recognizes 


names/words in context. 


environment 
Does not identify 
names/words in context. 
Does not recognize own 
name. 


names/words in context. 
Makes attempts to identify 
environmental print. 
Identifies category but not 
specific name of place or 
product, e.g., 
store - [Kroger], 
coedde - [OreosJ, 
cereal- [Kellogg*s] 
Recognizes own name, but 
not others*. 


Such as: 

Identifies a variety of print in his/her 
environment: 

• signs in community (e.g.. Stop, 
In/Out, Exit, Kroger), 

• product labels (e.g., Kleenex, 
Jello) 

• room signs/labcls (e.g., "rinA" 




Sweeps finger under words as 
s/he ''reads” memorized 
text, but does not identify - 
individual words. 

Only recognizes familiar 
commercial Iokos. 


*'door", 'Swj//*. "an center”), 
» words from familiar books, 

* other students' names. 
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ATTITUDE: 

9« Exhibits Positive Reading Behaviors* 

Note: Reading refers to the behaviors real readers. 



NOT YET- 1 


2| DEVELOPING-3 |4 


ACHIEVING-5 




Such as: hAay demonstrate one 
or more of following: 


Such as: May demonstrate 


Criteria: Demonstrates gU. of following: 


EXTH^nNG w 


one or more of following: 


Over time* is routinely actively 


Reads the text in 
books 

conventionally. 


Demonstrates little confidence 


Occasionally shows interest 


involved with books during 


in own ability to interact 


in reading. 


"almost-silent** reading time. 


with printed material (e.g., 


Takes a book if asked (o« but 


Attends to reading acUvities by: 


can't read"). 


shows limited interest. 


• listening to stories* 




Shows little interest in books. 


Attends to reading activities 


• joining in during the reading of 




Does not attend to reading 


with teacher direction and 


familiar stories, 




acUvities. 


support. 


• discussing stories, 








• responding to stories. 

Such as: 

Memorizes pattern books and familiar 

books. 

Responds lo stories by: 

• asking to have a text re-read, 

• drawing picutces of favorite parts 
of a book* 

• using the text structure as a model 
for writing, 

• relating stories to personal 
experiences. 





PROCESS: 

Drafting 

10 * 



WRITING 



Writes Independently to Convey Meaning. 



NOTYET- 1 


2 1 DEVH-OPING - 3 I 4 


achieving -5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
following: , 

Does not attempt to write. 


Such as: Mau demonstraie 


Cn’fgrtia; Demonstrates ^(ffAlowing: 
When assigned a writing task, writes 
without hesitation. 

Writes for a variety of purposes (e.g., 
shopping lists, messages). 

Reads back any form of writing s/he 
uses while attending to “print." 
Such as: 


EXT04nNG W 


one or more of following: 

Makes an attempt to write, 
with teacher encourage- 
ment. 

Begins to associate writing 
with meaning. 

Begins to write with a 
purpose. 

Rereads story without 
attending to "prim." 

• tells about writing. 


At a later time, goes 
back to a piece to 
work furtlker on it. 


Writes fluenUy to convey meaning, 
using scribble, pictures, letter 
strings, beginning sounds, and/or 
temporary spelling. 
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Optional: Uses a Computer. 

Note: This outcome does not appear ontheReport^o^^ 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPJNC- 3 1 4 H ACHIEVINC- 5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
JoUowing: 

Does the required tasks in a 
onc-to-one setting as the 
teacher points and says, 
"Press this button . " 


Such as: May demonstrate U Criteria: Demonstrates afl of following: 


ExTBinNC w 


following: [ 

Following leachyr directions | 

or the directions of a more j 

• inserts disc, 

• removes disc, 

• uses keyboard (e.g., 
return key, escape key, 
arrow keys, number keys 
[J’9], letter keys [hunt 
&peckj). 


• inserts disc, 

• removes disc, 

« uses keyboard {e.g., return key, 
escape key, arrow keys, number 
keys lh9], letter keys [hunt A 
peck}). 


Retrieves disc and 
returns the disc 
uVfrom storage. 

Loads and saves own 
work. 

Learns to use a variety 
of software. 



Optional: Uses a Computer for Writing. 

Note: This outcome does not appear on the Report Form. 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 developing *3 1 4 


ACHEVINO - 5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
following: 

Does not yet draft 
compositions directly on 
the computer. 


Such as: May demonstrate 
following: 

Following teacher directions 
or the directions of a more 
experienced child, student 
drafts composition direaly 
on the computer, using 
various early forms of 
writing. 


Criterion: 


EXTENnNG ^ 


Drafts composition directly on the 
computer using various early forms 
of writing. 


' ■ 

Leanis other w<nd 
processing skills: 

• deleting, 

• inserting, 

• changing fonts. 
Begins new story, 

finds old story, 
saves work. 
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12. Writes first and Last Name by Memory, 

^otc If student uses nichiame, use that name for the assessment. 



Not YET- 1 


2| DEVELOPINO-3 1 4 


ACHIEVING *5 


Extb^cino ^ 


Criteria: May demonstrate anc. 
or more of ^Hawing:: 

On unlined paper, using any 
wriling instrument; 

• does not reproduce first 

name by copying, 

* does not repro^ce last 
name by copying. 


Criteria: May demonstrate 
Cflg or ttforf of J^Uoxving: 
Inconsistently, on unlined 
paper, using any writing 
instrument: 

• reproduces first and last 
name by copying, 

• rewrites some letters out 
of order, 

• omits one or more 
letters. 

Writes first name by 
memory, but not last 
name. 


Criteria: Demonstrates oU offbUtnving: 
Routinely, on unlined paper, using 
any writing instrument, reproduces 
first and 1^ names in upper and/or 
lower case letters. 

* all letters in correct order, 

• recognizable letters. 


By memory, 
reproduces 

• names of family 
members, 

• names of friends, 

• address, 

• other words of 
personal 

. importance. 



13. Uses Oral Language to Communicate, 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING- 3 |4 


ACHIEVING - 5 




Such as: May demonstrate on£. 
or more of following: 

Speaks in one or two word 
combinations. 

Has limited vocabulary. 

Does not use oral language to 
convey meaning, 


Such as: May demonstrate 
one or more of following: 
Speaks in phrases and short 
sentences. 

Comments are sometimes 
irrelevant to discussions. 
Ls developing vocabulary to 
discuss everyday 
experiences, events, and 
objects. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 

Speaks fluently using complete 
sentences. 

Participates in discussions with 
relevant comments. 

Has sufficient vocabulary to discuss 
everyday experiences, events, and 
obj^ts. 


EXTBinNG w 


Uses a wide range of 
vocabulary. 

Includes details and 
descriptive words in 
(re)telling stories. 

' 
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CRITERIA FOR FIRST GIUDE blStlUCT^ OUTCOMES 

LANGUAGE ARTS " - ' 



AttlTUPEr 

... 





21 


. ■ - . • ACHEvn^,^^ =: 


^[ith kia'^ kirlbdnstrait . 

or fn&rt o/ . i 
Nfi^.;tb;iiave;^e^^ V- 

. ..bopic;:-'- ■^■■■; -'V:: 

: throui^ 

, giving attcoj^ > 

May re^ : • 

.’;. r^'book.’’ 

Bop^ ” 

' •, : 'unopet^ ’ : .■;• ': • 

Stili reads^bopk bac^ 

Fi^ thinga^^ iti ' l 

.olaceo^ rwidtnK/. - 


Aifgv dtptori^mie qj^ 
; w* of j^liqwng:]. ■■ ’ • ' 

piteH 4 epends^^M 
; :diri?ciiph\^ boot; V 

pn}y.<^<x^ bppks (ued^ m ; 

Spew^a'm ' : "". 

: 

'/■ •• 

' Rba^ only with « partner. ■ 
btecdi't£aiphor'^$t^^ 

. kle$t a ^|c read ^ 

lodf^jcndcittlv. 


<^/fyiiq:^pernon^ raia gi^o/ /i^idwitiip | 
Indej^P^ (K)pka.j^ : ^ 1 

. Jli)tts io ic«l w 4 /b^iQok"^ .: '• \ j 

Miaintaina iisieT^ in chpi^ i 

’ :-a'nw^^fe’’ 8 ^^ timer >.•;'/. ' 

1 Skch as:> • • . , .' '.'• ■ 

[r^i^s^s ajpymeni^by. 
rbiook id^ 

, r./peen^ • .•; . , , i 

C^iig'^ ^me, cfiopi^ to^read. 
'Eibjpxfbi^i 3 



EXTEl^tNG 



y 



COMPREHENSION 

. -"■.•.^'- 2 :,^ 



••v: 


it DEVELOPING - 3 fd 




.■■.,•■;■•■ ■■■■••. ' = •■ 


Su^A at/ A^^ diei^^ ^ 


' dtoi^ to ieflect i^ 

= . ol aU Jive)^^ elemebts; . 

-•••''d^;( j)^bf , .■■' 

. cleo^Dttt 

':■ : ; if:pc;pesB^.*' ••. >. . •■.;■.■! • .;i^] 


I £dk^' 


; / vfix'^SNblNO y 


or V ■ 

Ppesiiikrwpnau^ 

/' 

r.Ttcoia ^ 

aidc^ V 

■ Vthe.stpiY:; )• ••■ • ; • . 

. V • ahaweis.^’c^^t^^ .:; 


^’Oyer'time^:cc^l&^ 

^v:>sUNrlea''t!0^^^^ 

, ; j^e j[Sy 

••• vread tP ; ■•' ' ■■' '• ■ 'i' ■’ i • • ' • "V • 

:^$ai^(WhfireT Wh€H}xf:^ • 

■■ ■•' •jprpbJcttf ' 

;;-Vn|l0«l'tibl|^ Vv‘’ . • 

1 '<>>>ipp^k ^'yyyy y ■■':':y' 

1'.' if htioirUM 


Reco^truCto a st(^- 
■■.^'Vbeha»'«ad;’: 
/todepeiKk^ 

, incm^ 

.•'•rblein^i ‘ •'. 

;pcpbi{b^ ' 
-viieaaB«yo:' 

/'vtioBB. ibout the; • - ■ 


40 y y.v.MW'! • ■.••y, 

' ■ ^;elttf^'^^to'4b0 -': 


OmHedK /f >* 1 

. .V. •! p^ero-niw .■• • -•■ 






■ '. c^:s^..ev5 ^ti ^ 


^ ^ • tti<^ 


’ 

RflCrai^^M^ ''i'; {'f 

Pjffiqi^iAr>g, •.■••.•; f 

Gomi^iriha two'.stor^ 




;, /•;;’ . .V. . ' ■ ,*;. " •;/ ^ 







was. tnh^uci^: 
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3 . ; Identifies the Topic ai^ Two or More Sopporling Derails of ah 
InfdrhiaUohal Book kea to Students* 



NOTYfiT-1 


2 } DEVELOPING • 3 |4 


AOSEVING-3 1 




Such i^: May demomtrate QOi 
or more, of following: 

Ids n tifieV the topic but does 
not identify any details from 
the book. . 

Cites information- incorrectly.. 
Draws only tirmn personal 
. experience rather than from 
. eyidewe in ttK book, 
identifies details hut hot topic. 


Si^h as: May Hemonsfrafe fiZi£ 
or :jaazt of foliowing: 

Ide^fles topic and one (1 ) 
.detml from the book. 
Identifies several detaib, but 
needs prompting to clearly. 

. state the main topic. 


Criteria: Oemonstrafes gU t^foWdwing: 1 
Identifids hfoni an informational 1 

'•bo'ok:.'.' ■ 'j 

•topicof book; . 

• tv^b or moie supporting details. 1 
hudisisi :.■■■■'• 1 

This book fa abou^^ 

' bluawhaiedtheiai^ 
on edrpL Whaies have bidti ^ . 
that are born o/ive - not hatred. ** 


. Extending ^ 


Identifies main ideas. 
Lldehtifics badkground 
. knowledge. . . . 
Ditoguisbesbetween 
••• ' whatV^ allto ;; • ' 
[ V kneW and.wto was 

.. just.learoed 
Identifies topic ahd .. 
de tails of an 
. infbrnU' tipnal 
bookito-bX 

• 4ttidenL . 


FLUEWCYi 

4. ; Reads Flue 

, A/bre.'Td 
• i. 

■•••■•• Z 

■i. 

4. 


hUy At His or Her Iiu 

dchUve this outi:om4, the story 
Afdy hove beien introduced to ih 
ShduUlfiavebecn recMy redd 
Shotddhot have biefi used fair i 
ShoM hot.be a pattern b^k. 


ieptodent Reading Level* 

/tuedfarassessmefat.i 

ettudensn^a'^ty^ 

Ibf smdefa, 
btdrUctidn, Ond 


rctotowi, . 


NOT YET- 1 


2l ; DEVtiLOPtNO-3 U 


; AaflEviNG.5 ; 


Sutk ai: May dimonstrate Qja. 
or aasL offalU^tt^: . 

^nds put most words, rto.- 
Reads word by woid (e.^^ He 
' - went -- home — 
school). 

Reads.flueniiy a mcmoii^ 

. text. . ■ ’ ■■ ■ ■ •’ • 

Miscues do nbt nuke sense. ' 
Does not self-correct 


.^atk as: May demonstrate to 
Or tr^fe cf following: 

Reto ntieaiy aptoined . 

book to UMd for 
.. . iAstru^on. 

U toBCtiito slowed word 
.. identillcatioii probtms. . 
fteto ih ''spto^ rather tto 
'Jnttomng^to 
Vc.jf., llfa wifatjiifamej 
[cf^schodL]).- 
pJepMwc^ 

Losesy^ace sodo^^ 
Occthiob^ , . 

V .miicu^ to dp not make . 


^fi^ewg; .Drniim5f)^f*> aHaf.falUmng: 
Oyer time, cpnsistoliy roads' with; 

.. • • iheedoiti hom wto ideptitotioa . 
problems, 

• siRDckhness {words flow in a 
natural talking style), 

' • attention to toi-o^sentence 
ponctiution, . . 

Self-correctt imtpties that do not ipake 
'senro- 


EXIENDlfXJ w 




WORD IDEN11F1CAIIQ& 




5B*' ;Ntttito;:aII ^ 


Upper and Lower Cm 


i Letters. (Kiadergarieni :v 





NOT YET - i 



if . ravELOinhk} - 3 14 






V5- 



Crittrid: Mw'itoiniw 
or mart of.paaeuikn^ 

Identifin Ifia tlUa 
case lettmfte 
.. oriUf} by oan^hto^ 
Identifies loa (to 
cto letto/ln ^ 

dnkr) by.nmingtbeo^ 
SiicJi in: 

IdetOxGt&lttm 

Icfwer ^w)Only in = . ^ 



^ Mn to 

pv inito 

; .cto letim/te mncto ' 

Identto^^ 

case letm 



£toiUV: 

IdeniifiB^ 2)& upper 
na^om onu^ ^ 
IdeofitolOlow 



Katies letters (wAes4t^ 

;prin^ (ft^h Mto, po^rs. 



Extending. 



WdiM cofitoy. 

in iqppiff endlowcr .. 

' cto 

has bem spelled 
. omUy. ■ 
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1 tJpp«r aiid ’LoWer Cas« ; ' 




'-■ hKyrW-i’^^'- 


2i DEVELO^-3 U| 


iv.. V ■:;■.:■• -ACHIEV1NG-5.- •; .1 


M^hes than 2<> Uj^r . v 

l^fs in rai&jn br(fe; ' ■ 


’ Cnitfian'. Mai/ dtmotatrate [ 
■fallowing: "■ • 1 

Matches 2^^ upper case j 
tetieii wiA coiincsp^adi^^^ 

; Vlower case letters in . y I 
^ randoin order. - j 

Such as: ••’■ , ■"■■•] 

' Crml^es Upper u>d lower ;. I 
' ca^ letters in matching ' 
-acUvides, ■ .] 


• '■; • .V. ;. '-y •• •••\‘| 

1 MatChi^ all 2(6 uppetpaM let^ wiih;^ 

1 . ..coccesp^^fli (0 leuemln. , ■ 

1 raiMlpm^drdef:' _ ■ ■.■. ■ y ■■ 


Extending ^ 

Writes woidcQ^^ 
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: ca^^ttets when It . 
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prdly. 




6:. Reiuls B0«iu- In^eiiendentijr ft- (B^nniiks)' 



j 



7. llses/'a Vari SM’fte^es i<» m' U 





2] D0i'ELCXW7 3i4 


-•• ;'.-^ACHffiV!N0-'5y"’ .V 


Such as) 

^ jb^hnai^ 

Re^ oa teacto Or oto 

. ; isdaH>WQ,w^:^ y ■'*;•;■ 






SliCSiWU, Mny'wrimnisrntte o/it 
Of w^ of JiiAtovhtp \ 

Uses 

; -assiitaEneiB.'' 

ReUca ^ruiaiiiy oA one 
v_v«®megy.r 

that ffliscue does ^ ; 
^ malm 9^^ j^imia!ble to 


, f/CinOwirw ^:Jv$VWUWg^ ■ 

thrmrTouU^ ihflhnM : I 

.'. 'sn^g^t-as 1 

. ■". .acont^t dute*' ■; ■'■ ."■■ ■ , ■ . . I 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■; 1 

rVl^hecic-clui^ .■■ 'y.’ -/' ’ -J 

. j 

• • •, •’■•1 

^Ki^icQisa | 

■'..•sense; 
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wRitmG ■ : 

PROCESS; - .:■■■■■ 'V.'V' ■ 

. -tV ■ f''-” /..v'-'-’.;;-: 

■••jV. .-r-yV 

' '-J-^ote:,Su^g€5t€d^.u^tru^ Vv'' ■.■•••i-;’' -- 

/ ;■••.!• ■■•••; ;y i-'St]vt€gUs ihoR^^e:fii^^ '••••’V .•' 











Si^k aj: Mdx;4A^nWrai< to 1 

V : 1 


Drmin^^ 

I p^or^^tin^4 i^utinb(y;chW^ I 


p^Vn^t iifii prc;-. . 


-jf^ueniiy >] 


[Uses a varicry orprairwritid^^^^^^ . I 


y ; Writing- j^yjiie^;-' 


../'chopsibg^.^a 1 


1';' . st^gi^. w^ r . ^ 


Cd^i^niiy , 


hfebds p^mpiiAg to j 


r;\’teadbfii^_-’y,-/.-’ "yy ■' 


.. cHpostng'it^^^^ ' ^ : ■>, ;■ 


; \r| 


j’ ;. ;• •.^Wing,;'..';. ' •■ ■• ■/■■''■ 


draws picture • 


.y gbbetadngpwn^M^ . \ 


>'|iiting,';, •'- • ■. ^ 


^^eaii■ 'to 'wrilwgi ’•■■;•. •.:'. •.;• :' . 


1 « K^Upg’^Hgiits, \ V 


r''..;f'ahanpg\5^ '^ :'. \ 'r. ■ •■ 


• . : '•• ' -..; • ': C-’ 5 • •'• , V . ■.; ' ; \- 


1 
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V. ■• inu^iag:'- V ■ , • ■■ ■■•.;■; 
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'. '. •. ‘i '■ • .• '.•• •••. ■ V. 
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r>gener^ows id(^ . , fi 
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■■ V". 
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Extendino ^ 

Indepeiuteiruly sele^ 
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voting strategy, 
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st^tegij^a. 






DkAFTiSH 
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:.^v,.Y^.,.- ...._■ ■ . 2. ■ 



±- '^mtrBT^i''hy\ 
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IS^ck ^ Miril dinian^^ to 
■ofm^ ■'■■ 


1 

|cW^ a fint^ 


Uses’ pbiy artor ptoM' 

fi»-6rirt.4fc^.;z ‘ . . ’ / 

v:., 

■■ • y.-. -' }; .“• •; 

Por^^ . 

' dtog ^ saw / 

.: ;;: i- ’ 


iiriitm 

;' ■ ■ ■ ;■: ; ; ‘/v; :=, 

.. . 

wri to 

>z/same day-U Wlis Wfittpa.’ " 


^Uw>ugl^u\Q0''b>tQ^ ; ‘y ' ; , . 

t^etoj^‘fto < 

toeads pwb Wj^dag 

'iitiLQiuy ■ •' y 




;7:iscitad8,oto 


i^idsf^yhto ■ 

.lUito bbctoaiy 

-y./VS ;/y ', 




V :-;owh’ spdiiaR.:'- ‘ •■•■■ • '■•■ 





Extern 
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PRODUCT; 





i t V ::MvajbiP^ U| 
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CRITERIA FOR SECOND GRADE DISTRICT-ASSESSED OUTCOMES 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
1994-1995 

READING 

CO M PREHE N SIO N; 



la. Reads with Fluency at His/Herli^w cwdent^Rea^ing^Lev (Pint Grade*) 



NOT YET- 1 


2| DEVELOPING-3 U 


ACHIEVINC-5 




Suck as: May demonstrate 
one or more of following: 
Reads word by word.' 
Relies heavily on 
sounding out words. 


Such as: May demonstrate qm or 
more of following: 

Inconsistently reads with the 
following: 

• freedom from word 
identification {M'oblems. 

• smoothness, 

• phrasing. 

• inflection. 

• expression. 

• attention to punctuation. 


Criterion: 


EXTB^nNG ^ 


Reads with fluency: 

* free from word identification 
problems, 

* smoothness, 

* natural phrasing, 

* inflection, 

* expression, 

* attention to punctuation. 


Reads fluently: 

• to an audience, 

• to younger children. 

• to peers. 



lb. Constructs Meaning from Story Read Independently. (Kiadargarten) 



NOTYHT- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING-3 1 4 


ACHEVING-5 


Such as: May demonstrate ont 


Such as: May demonstrate one 


Criteria: Demonstrates all qf following: 


or more of following: 


or more of following: 


Self’CoiTects miscues that affect 


Docs not reconstruct stories. 


Inconsistently self-corrects 


meaning. 


Uses only one (J) clement in 


miscues that affect 


Uses context to construct meaning of 


reconstructing a story. 


meaning. 


an unknown word or phrase. 


Shows little sense of sequence 


Reconstructs only pans of 


Reconstructs story to reflect 


of story events. 


story including two (2) or 


knowledge of five (5) story 


Docs not self-correct miscucs 


three (3^ of the elements: 


elements: 


that affect meaning. 


* characters. 


• characters. 


Docs not yet read a story 


• setting (time and place). 


• setting. 


containing the five story 


• problem. 


• problem. 


elements. 


• major events. 

• rc.solution. 


• major events, 

• resolution. 

(If necessary, limited prompting may 
be used.) 

Such as: 

Routinely constructs meaning by 
monitoring understanding before, 
durine. and after reading. 



ExrpjnNO 



Uses oral and/or 
written response: 

• to give tots of 
details about: 
characters, 
setting, problem, 
major events, and 
resolution. 

• to identify central 
theme of the 
story. 

• to create a new 
ending/or sequel. 

Answers questions at 

three levels (QAR); 

• right there, 

• think and search, 

• on my own. 



♦ Iniiicates grade level in which oMfronie was introduced. 

/ — 
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Ic. Reads a Fictional Narrative Independently at an End of Second Grade (Expanding) Level. 

Note: I. ( *) Indicotes additional titles provided hy teachers in workshops or used by teachers far end-pf-year assessment, 

2. "Typicar pre-reading introduction may be given to the book before student reads it far the first time. 
3. Story should have been read recently by student, but not used for instruction, 
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2 • Gives and Supports Personal Responses to Stories Read Independently. 
( Kindergarten i 

Note: Books or stories may be chosen by the teacher or student. _ _ 



NOT YET- 1 


2| DEVELOPING-3 U 


ACHIEVING-5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
or more of following: 

Has trouble comprehending 
the story; therefore, has 
trouble giving a reasoned 
opinion. 

Does not give responses to a 
story independently read: 

• own point of view, 

• ideas about characters, 
events, resolution, and 
setting. 

Reflections are irrelevant to 
the specific story. 


Such as: May demonstrate cat 
or more of following: 
Inconsistently states a 
personal point of view 
about a story. 

Gives own point of view, 
but does not provide 
supporting reasons. 

Lacls logic^ connections 
between point of view and 
support. 

(See ""such as'* examples in 
Achieving column.1 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 

Over time, routinely states a personal 
point of view about stories. 

Makes personal connections between 
text and prior knowledge or 
experiences. 

Identifies specific story events, 
characters, or illustrations, to 
support his/her point of view. 

Such as: 

Discusses whether or not s/he likes a 
character in the story, why or why 
not. 

Discusses own opinion on how a 
specific character felt or behaved, 
and reasons. 

Explains how s/he was thinking at a 
particular point in the story, and 
why. 

7 liked this story. 1 liked this part 
where a dragon bUwfire out of his 
mouth and scared all the urwn's 
people away . " 

7 liked this story because 1 hve 
storia about dmgons. The dragons 
were scary. / cdso liked the part 
when the boy made friends with the 
dragon." 


EXTH^nNG w 


When comparing/ 
contrasting stories, 
expresses a 
preference and gives 
reasons. 
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3 . Identifies the Topic and Two Supporting Details of an Informational 
Book Read by Students. (First Grade) 

Note: /. The book read by the students could be a simple Wright Group or Rigby informational book or 



fl +«► informational picture book such as: books from science units, biographies, and 
concept books. 



NCTTYET-I 


2\ t«VELOPING-3 |4 


ACHIEVING - 5 




Such as: May demonstrate am 
or more of following: 

Identifies the topic but does 
not identify any details from 
the book. 

Confuses Uie concepts of 
topic and details. 

Cites information incorrectly. 
Draws from background 
(prior) knowledge rather 
than evidence from the 
book. 


Such as: May demonstrate am 
or more of following: 
Identifies topic and one (1) 
detail fn>in the book. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
Identifies from an informational book: 

• topic of book* 

• two or more supporting details. 
Such as: 

" This book is about whales. The 
blue whale is the largest animal on 
earth. Whales have babies that are 
.bom alive - not hatched . " 


Extendnc w 


Identifies main ideas. 

Identifies background 
knowledge. 

Distinguishes between 
what s/he already , 
knew and what was 
just learned. 



WORD IDENTIFICATION; 

4 . Uses a Variety of Strategies to Identify an Unknown Word in a 
Selection Read by the Student. (First Grade) 

Note: For confident readers, use a book at their instructional level ( i.e., a book which 



includes some unknown wordsl. 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING -3 U 


ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate one 


Such as: Ma\ demonstrate one 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 


EXTE^DNO w 


nr mttrr of foUowing: 


or more of following: 


Over time, routinely uses a variety of 




Reads word by word. 


Inconsistently uses a variety 


strategies to identify an unknown 




Docs mil gel meaning from 


of strategics to identify 


word by independently applying any 




scnicncc, paragraph, or 


unknown words. 


or all of them, as needed: 




siors . 


Uses strategics with teacher 


• picture clues. 




Doo noi .\cll*c<irTCCl for 


assistance 


* context clues. 




meaning te.g.. "My mom is 


Relies pnmarily on one or 


• phonetic clues. 




at m\ h(tr.\c «me. *). 


two strategies ie.g.. picture 
clues and phonics). 

Aware that miscue does not 
make scn.'ic. hut unable to 
self'Corrcei. 


* structural clues, 

* sight words. 

Such as: 

Miscues make sense: (e.g., father/dad) 

Sclf-corrects by choosing the word 

appropriate to cpntext: 

* recognizes word doesn't make 
■ sense, 

* pauses to think about correct 
meaning of word in 
sentence/phrase, 

* rereads sentence or phrase for 
meaning. 
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WRITING 



PROCESS: 

Pre-writine 

5 . Uses Pre-writing Strategies Independently. (Kindergarten) 

Note: "Independently " refers to the student generating and using ideas mthout assistance. Suggested 
instructional sequence: 

a. Strategies should be modeled, taught, and practiced with whole group. 

b. Teachers should provide guided practice for students as they work in small groups or pairs. 



c. Students should practice inde^ 


pendentlv. 




NOT YET- 1 


2 1 Developing - 3 1 4 


ACHIEVING- 5 




Such as: May demonstrate oat 
or more of following: 
Consistently needs help 
choosing a topic. 

Draws pictures which do not 
lead to writing. 


Such as: May demonstrate one 
or more of following: 
Frequently needs help 
identifying a topic. 

Needs help in using 
prewriting strategies to; 

• generate own ideas, 

• select thoughts, 

• incorporate those ideas 
into first draft. 

Uses one (1 ) pre- writing 
strategy independently. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
Identifies topic. 

Uses a variety of pre-writing strategies 
independently (one of which will 
involve writing), (either studenh 
selected or teacher-direaed). 

• gathering information. 

• mapping, 

• listing, 

• wcbbing/clustering, 

• brainstemning, 

• drawing, 

• sharing with a friend. 

Uses pre-writing strategies to: 

• generate own ideas, 

• select thoughts, 

• incorporate those ideas into first 
draft. 


Extend NG ^ 


Uses additional pre- 
writing strategies; 

• sequence maps, 

• cartoon series of 
events, 

• creative mapping. 

• role playing, 

• free-wridog, 

• visualizing, 

• categorizing, 

• time lines, 

• interviewing, 

• reading. 

Self-selects strategies 
appropriate to 
purpose. 



Drafting 

6. Creates a First Draft with Fluency and Confidence, (Kindergarten) 

Note: Grade / laraci is "my) or more fboug h^^on^ajopic^^^ 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING *3 1 4 


1 ^ 

ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate one 
or morp of foUnwing: 

Docs not begin, even with . 

teacher encouragement. 
Does not express self in 
complete thoughts. 


Such ns: Mav drmtmslmtc one 
or more of following: 

Needs leachcr li> begin. 

Begins writing hut needs 
encouragement to 
coniinue 

Some ihought.s arc 
incomplete. 

Concern about spelling 
aiui/or mechanics interferes 
with ilov^ of thoughts. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
Writes without hesitation. 

Expresses self in complete thoughts. 
Spelling and mechanics do not 
interfere with the flow of 
transferring thoughts to paper. 


EXTB^UNC w 


After drafting, 
proceeds to reread' 
and revise on own 
initiative. 
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Revising 

1 . Responds to Writing Shared by a Peer. {¥int Gradw) 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING -3 1 4 


ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate one 
or more of following: 

Does not respond to writing 
shared by a peer with either 
positive comment or a 
question. 

Inattentive to. writing shared 
by a peer. 

Comments offered are 
unrelated to the content of 
the writing shared by a peer. 


Such as: May demonstrate 
or mote offoUowing: 
.Makes positive comments 
but does not frame a 
question. 

Asks question but does not 
make positive comment. 
Makes positive comment.and 
asks question only with 
tether encouragement, 
Makes positive comment and 
asks question but not 
always related to the 
content of the writing. 
Repeatedly makes the same 
comment (e.g.. 7 like the 
topic you chose to write 
about . " "/ like the wov you 
developed xour idea.").. 


Criteria: Demonstrates {Jl offoUowing: 
Willingly responds to writing shared 
by a peer by: 

• offering a positive comment and 

• requesting additional information 
(e.g., **What was the name of the 
captain?** or **Haw tall was the 
snowman?**). 

Keeps comments focused on the 
content of the writing. 


ExrB4nNG w 


Finds many oppor- 
tunities, through 
own initiative, to: 

• give positive 
responses to 
peer’s writing, 

• ask questions to 
help peer with . 
clarification and 
elaboration. 

Offers constructive and 
appropriate 
suggestions for 
improvement. 



8a. Rereads First Draft and Independently Makes at Least One Revision. (First Gradt 



Note: L Revision refers to content and clarity of ideas - not to conventions (spelling, punctuation. 

capitalization, and handwriting). 

2. Revisions max be made on first drafrjeco^ v^^ 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 developing - 3 | 4 


ACHIEVING-5 




Such as: May demonstrate one 
or tt^orf of following: 

Does not recognize the need to 
revise, 

Needs to be told whai 
revision.s u* make, but still 
cannot execute. 


Such as: May Jvmanstrate one 
or more of fc^Uowing: 
Recognizes need to revise, 
but need.s guidance to 
execute: 

* missing words. 

• Overuse td a word. 

* adding more informaii(>n. 

• idcnttlying ihc noun t(> 
which a pronoun refers. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all offoUowing: 
Revises draft, where necessary, for: 

* missing words, 

* overuse of a word fe.g.. then.. .then, 

and... and), 

* adding more information or ideas. 

* identifying the noun to which a 
pronoun refers. 


EXTB^nNG w 


Rereads and revises on 
own initiative. 

Writer: 

• on own initiative, 
finds peer/adult to 
get fe^back, 

* identifies an area 
of concern. . 



8b. Makes at Least One Revision in Response to Specific Peer/Adult Feedback. 



(First Grade) 



NOT YET- 1 


2l Dr.VB.piMNG - 3 |4 


ACHIEVING - 5 


Such «.v (tanonstratr tme 

or mori- of folinwtne: 

Docs not listen to feedback 
given by others. 

Doc.s not consider feedback 
given by others. 

D(k\s not incorporate at least 
one idea from others into 
draft. 


Such a.s: Mtn ilrmnnstrair one 
or more /»/ 

Considers feedback from 
others hui makes no 
revision 

Makes an inappropnaie 
revision in resptmse to 
feedback. 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
Actively listens to feedback from 
others: 

• gives complete alicnlion to peer or 
adult. 

* may ask questions for clarification. 
Actively considers feedback from 

others (i.e.. thinks carefully about 
what revision to make). 

Incorooraies at least one idea from 
others into draft in a meaningful 
way. 



Extb^hno ^ 

Participates in a 
dialogue about 
his/her writing: 

• makes comments. 

• asks questions for 
clarification, 

• considers audience. 
Initiates own 

questions about own 
writing that may 
appear unclear. 
Identifies own area(s) 
of concern. 
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Proofreading 

9. Uses Strategies to Proofread for Capitals and £nd-of-Sentence Punctuation 

{Firu Grade) 

Note: The target is for students to know HOW to proofread. They should be able to find some {two or 



more errors); it is not expected that they find and correct them all. 



NOT YET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPING - 3 1 4 


ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate aa£ 
or more of following: 

Has opouble knowing when 
sentences begin and when 
they end. 

Does not discriminate which 
words should begin with 
capitals. 

Docs not proofread. 


SSuch as: Ma\ demonstrate 


Criteria: Demonstrates all of following: 
Consistently uses prx)ofreading 
strategies to correct some capitals 
and some end'of-sentenoe 
punctuation. 

Applies strategies independently and 
with peers. 

Such as: 

Corrects for capitals: 

« at beginning of sentences, 

• people's names, 

• the word, T. 

Corrects for end of sentence 

punctuation (?), (.), (1). 

Strategies: 

• read your paper aloud to peei/self, 

• circle error and make correction, 

• proofread for one convention at a 
time (e.g., read to look for missing 
punctuation, then go back Just to 
check for capital Utters). 


EXT&inNG ^ 


one or more of following: 
Inconsistently uses 
proofreading strategies to 
correct some capitals and 
some end-of‘Scntence 
punctuation. 


Proofreads for capitals: 
« titles, 

* proper nouns, 

* important places. 
Proofreads for 

punctuation: 

• commas, 

• quotation marks. 
Proofreads for 

spelling. 

Uses standard 
proofreading marks. 



OPTIONAL Makes At Least One Revision and One Editing Change While Composing* 



a Draft at the Computer. (* Kindergarten) 

Note: This oulrntuc does i\nt appear on the Report Form. 



NOTYET- 1 


2 1 DEVELOPIsr. - 1 4 


ACHIEVING -5 




Such as: May demonstrate 
or more of following: 

Does not recognize the need to 
revise or edit. 

Needs to be told whai 
revisions or editing changes 
to make, but still does not 
make them. 


Such us: AfcJV drnuinxirmr <mr 


Criteria: Demonstnues all of following: 
Composes at the computer. 

Makes at least one ( 1 ) revision on the 
draft: 

• adding more information, 

* inserting words, 

• delcting/changing words. 

Makes at least one ( 1 ) editing change 

to correct; 

* capitalization (e.g.. at beginning 
of sentences, people’s names, the 
word 7*7. 

* end of sentence punctuation. 

• spelling errors. 


EXTB^nNG ^ 


nr nuttr tf ftd (tuning. 

RcLognj/.cs need lo revise nr 
edit, hui needs prompt or 
guidance In make changes. 


^ 

Revises for a variety 
of purposes. 

Moves words, phrases, 
sentences, 

paragraphs around to 
improve meaning 
and organization. 
Makes punctuation 
changes: 

• quotation marks, 

* commas in a 

series. 
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PRODUCT: 

Content and Organization 

10a. Option A: Composes Personal Narratives. (Kindergarten) 



NOT YET- 1 


2l DEVELOPING-3 U 


ACHIEVING T 5 




Such as: May demonstrate one 
or more of following: 

Docs not write personal 
narratives. 

Narrative primarily addresses 
only the beginning (e.g„ / 
had a birthday parry 
yesterday.). 

Passage is unreadable by an 
independent reada. 

Sentences do not relate to the 
topic. 


Such as: May demonstrate a/u. 

or more of following: 
Includes two (2) of the 
following, (with teacher 
assistance): 

• beginning, 

• middle (development of 

ideaX 

• end (conclusion). 

Includes information which . 

addresses some elements of 
personal narratives, e.g.. 
Who? Where? men? 
What? How? Why? 

Ideas are not logically 
sequenced. 

Contains extraneous ideas. 
Lengthy narrative not 
brought to closure. 


Criteria: Demonstrates ail of following: 
Writes personal narratives that contain 
the following: 

• beginning, 

• middle (development of idea), 

• end (conclusion). 

Includes information which addresses 
elements of personal narratives, 
e.g., 

. . Who? merv? men? 

What? How? Why? 

Uses logical order. 

Reflects clarity of thought. 

Writing flows from one part to the I 
next 

Message makes sense. 

All sentences relate to the topic. 
Creates titles for compositions (may 
need teacher prompt). 


ExrejnNG w 


Includes information 
which addresses gU 
of the following: 
Who? Where? 
When? What? How? 
Why? 

Varies sentence 
patterns and word 
choices. 

Includes vivid 
descriptive 
language. 



or 



10b. Option B: Composes Imaginative Stories. (Firu Grade) 



NOTYET- 1 


2 1 developing -3 U 


ACHIEVING -5 


Such as: May demonstrate flat 


^uch as: May demonstrate floc 


Criteria: Demonstrtaes all of following: 


or more of following: 


or more of following: 


Writes imaginative stories that include 


Does not write imaginative 


Includes information ^out 


story elements, e.g., 


stories 


some of the following: 


. •characters, 


Story primarily addresses only 


- characters, 


• setting, 


(he beginning (e.g.. The 


* setting, 


• problem. . 


prince is angry at the 


• problem. 


• major events. 


king.). 


• major events. 


• resotution/conciusion (may need 


Passage is unreadable by an 


• resolution/concluston. 


teacher assistance). 


independent reader. 


Includes two (2) of the 


Includes; 


Sentences do not relate to the 


following. ( with teacher 


• beginning. ' 


topic. 


assistance): 


• middle (development of idea), 


• beginning. 

• middle (development of 
idea), 

• end (conclusion). 

Story elements require further 
development. 

Ideas are not logically 
sequenced. 


• end (conclusion). 

Uses logical order. 

Reflects clarity of thought. 

Writing flows from one part to the 
next. 

Message makes sense. 

All sentences relate to the topic. 
Creates titles for compositions (may 




Contains extraneous ideas. 
Lengthy narrative not 
brought to closure. 


need teacher prompt). 



ExrpjaNG ^ 

Uses dialogue 
appropriately. 

Uses vivid, descriptive 
language. 

Tells about characters' 
feelings. 

Includes description 
and details about: 

• characters, 

• setting, 

• problem, 

• major events, 

• resolution/ 
conclusion. 

Varies sentence 
patterns and word 
choices. 
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CONVENTIONS 
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iO 

CD 




CD 

CM 
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Reading Development Continuum 
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Kindeiigarten Repc^ to Parents 
1997-98 



NAME: ATTENDANCE: Fall Winter Spring 

TEACHER: Hedf Days Absent 

SCHOOL: TtoocsTarcbr 

Before reading this report, please read the informational letter attached 



LEARNING AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

Wc believe that these behaviors contribute to student learning and ore 
considered an integral part of our teaching. We do not expect that all children 
will demonstrate consistency at all times, but wc do emphasize continual 
progress for the student In demonstrating the behavior on a regular basis. 
Your child's progress is Indicated according to the KEY at the right. 



KEY 

S - Satittecary 
P « Miklog Avgreu 
I B N«»(b to In9rov« 



Foil 

Demonstrates responsibility for own learning, 

1. ShDUis Interest and Is 1 1 


Winter 

CD 


Spring 

CD 


FbC 

Demonstrates se^-discipline, 

a. Fofloias rales* L I\ 


Inuolaed In learninf. 

2. Rtlends to the task at hand. 


CD 


CD 


CD 


9, demonstrates self contrek 1 "1 


9. Completes tasks 


CD 


CD 


CD 


Id. dses time uftMlg. ^ 1 


Independentfu. 

Respords to teacher-directed activities. 

4 , Lliteas attentliielg. 


CD 




CD 


Interacts positively with peers and orfirfto. 

M. Respects the r^ts or 1 1 


5. Participates construc- 


CD 


CD 


CD 


others. «— • 

1 2. liferhs ceeperatlueig nHtti I t 


tluelg In discussions* 
6. Participates construe- 


CD 


CD 


CD 


others. _ 

13. Interacts positluelii until I t 


tlueig in actlaltles. 
7. Follows directions. 


CD 


CD 


CD 


others. 

14. Semes prehleois f 1 



coRstructiaelg. 





fbU 


Winter 


Spring 


Puts forth effort 

15. Perseuares eoen tuhen tasks 


CD 


CD 


CD 


are dirficult. 




CD 




16. liiming to take risks and trg 1 j 


CD 


new things. 


CD 


CD 


1 — 1 



that challente abilities. 



Whiter 

CD 

□ 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 



Spring 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 

CD 



The goal Is that all students will attain mastery of these kindergarten learning 
outcomes. Most students will not demonstrate achievement until the end of the year. 
There are additional language arts and mathematics outcomes which are taught 
but not reported on this form, and of which mastery Is not ex|^ected at this time. 
Your child's progress is Indicated according to the KEY at the right 





FaU 


Winter 





MATHEMATICS | 


IBEI 


DEV 1 SE i 1 


I BE| 


DEV 


1 SE 1 1 BE 1 


DBV 


^SB| 


















Names and recognizes circles, 
squares, triangles, and rectanglos. 










1 




□z 




1 




1 
















Counts, hg rote, to twonty (2a). 


zr 








I 




□z 




1 




1 



KEY 

■ BegiiaiBg 
DEV ■ DevdE^liiB 
$E ■ S«our» 
UttDiMlced Itcnx Doei 
ncttpp[T«tlhktlno 
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Nanve 



Zb, uses ooe>to>eae correspondence to 
count tmcntp (Zll objects. 



2c. DemoBStrates cardloaUty. 

Knows Uiai when a set of objects is counted, 
the last counting word said indicates the 
total number of objects in the set. 

2d. Receuelzes numerals from zero 
tbreugb ten 



9. iBStantlu rcco|nlzes the quantity 
M sets er«p te flue (5) objects. 



4. Preuldes correct oral responses for 
all the number combinations for 
four t4) and flue (SI. 

For instance, knows that five is the same 
as 3+2, 1+4. 5+0, etc. 

5. Models and discusses addition and 
subtractlnn stories. 

ftovides correct model and explanation for 
addition and subtraction story problems 
s/he is told. 

6. Sorts and classifies sets of objects 
by tbeir attributes. 



7a. CHteuds and auplalns patterns. 



7b. Creates and euplalos patterns. 



la. estimates lengths of objects using 
non-standard units. 

Applies strategies such as "benchmarks** to 
estimate the l^gth of an object 

Sb. Measures lengths or objects using 
non-standard units. 



9a. Creates real/ abject graphs. 

Given a piece of graph paper, independently 
and corr^y creates a graph using a set of 
objects. 

9b. Interprets data from graphs. 

Over time, routinely answers a variety of 
questions about a variety of graphs. 



Fail 

|BEi DEV 1 SE 1 




Wimer 

i BeI dev I SE 1 




S£^ 



Lbek 


DEV 1 SE 1 




□ 


□ 










n 


r 




□ 


c 




□ 


□ 




□ 


c 




□ 


□ 




n 


r 






L 












r 




□ 


r 




n 


r 




n 


r 




□ 


r 




□ 


r 










□ 


r 




n 


r 




□ 


□ 




n 


r 
















n 


c 










□ 


L 
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Nam e 

NOTE: 1 , These charts docwaeat ike devehpmeaial stages reading, writing, and spelling from kindergarten Oinrugh second grade. 

2. Jhe dosddeMned box indicates the level at whidi most kindergarten students wdi be by the end of the sdnxd year. 

3. The dotted Unes an doted to elbow whd the student's reading is like most of the time, at this point in the school year. Jn 
reaiity, moss stndems will display behaviors in more than <me category. 



Reading 



PRE-<»tfRBnRNT 






BKnNWNO 


E»*NDWO 


• Knowii^wloli^ 
book^ tun pifw to 
pfO<Med tbroQCb a 
glory frooa front to 
back. 

• Dist^viabee betwoen 
letten* woxda, and 
Dumuals. 

• Haa aufficimt 
vocatnilary to diacuai 

. everyday expeiictoces, 
eventa, and objects. 

• Listens to, teapcoids 
to, and disenf sea 
stoiies. 

• Shows inkseat in 
enviroonaeiitaJl print. 

« CSkOOses boodcs and 
has favorites. 


• Tdls ttories widi 
characters and nu^or 
eveata. 

• TeiOatiKnit 
informational books 
read to them. 

• l^bymes and piays with 
words. 

• Reads some names and 
words. 

• Recognizes moat letlen 
of the alphabet. 

• Participates in reading 
familiar books. 

• biemocizes pattern 
bodes and.fan^iar 
books. 

• Remains interested in 

self-cbosen books. 


• Relies on print and 
iiluBtra^ns to 
construct meaning of 
story. 

• Reads books with word 
patteins. 

• knows an mcreasang 
number of words by 
sight. 

• IdeoCifies ell upper and 
lower case letters. 

• Knows most letter 
sounds. 

• Independently diooses 
books s/be likes to 
lode at and read. 


• Independently seeds and 
comprebends begin- 
ning neadcT booka. 

• Sw^rrects reading 
etrofs diet idGEect 
meaning. 

• Reads fluently. 

• ReH^ a story read to 
student, intduding 

ekmcate and 
evonU in the ooiiuot 
order. 

• Uses a variety of 
ftrate^iea to construct 
meaning from a tent. 

• Remains interested to a 
aelf-chosen book for a 
reasonable amount of 

, 


• independently reads and 
ccanptehenda pictore 
books and &h^ chapter 
books. 

• Gives and sup^sorts per- 
sonal resTODses to sto- 
ries read mdependeatly. 

« Reconstructs and 
interprets infoimation 
from shook read 
independently. 

• Indepeodoktly uses a 
variety of strategies to 
construct meaning from 
print. 

« Chooses appropriately 
challenging books for 
extended periods of 

reedine 



- - 


Meeds hooks seek as: Fell 




Spring 



Writing 



Frbjuaqkirmt 


BUBKj&ST 


Develohno 


^SSSNtSNa 


Expanding 


• Uses matetials to 
represent Ideas (e.g., 
paint, crayons, 
pencil). 

• Tells story about own , 
“writing.*’ 


m "Writes** for a variety of 
purposes (e^g., lists, 
lab^, sUmes). 

• Knows pnpose 
writing is to convey a 
message. 

■* Somethnes copies words 
needed for work or play 
activities. 

• Writes first and last 
names. 

• Comfoitr^ly uses a form 


• Reads own vmtiiig. 

« Writes from left to 

right, top to bottom. 

• Uses qwoes between 
words. 

• Writes phrases. 


• Chooses own to^nos to 
write about 

• Writes originid stories 
with several sclated 
thou^ts . 

• Responds with relevant 
comments about the 
content of another 
author’s woik. 

• Experiments with cap- 

and mnetuation. 

• Uses that can 

be read bv others. 


■ Rereads and ttairiu 
about ovrn writing and 
makes some dhanges or 
additions. 

• Uses and proofreads for 
conveations (e.g., 
capitalization, 
punctuation, and 
standard spelling). 

• Composes sequenced 
pieces of writing 
aontainmg a begin- 
»nx. mkMlc. and eiid._ 


^ 


-- ^ 



Spelling 



Pre-phonetk: 


SEMJ-PHW®TIC 


Fhqnehc 


IkANSmONAL 


Cqnvcntiqnal 


Pv^.nhnnAtii^ ^^nAlltfio 


Cimi.nhnnAttc SnAllinir 




TraosititMul Spellins Stase 


Conventional Speliins 


Stage 

Writing reflects a pre- 
communicadve form 
of apeUing: 

• drawing, 

. • icribhk writing, 

• letters strung 
together rafidomly. 


£Ug£ 

Begins to apply whal they 
know ^x>ut letter 
sounds to tbeir writing. 

Represents words with 
beginning and/or 
ending sounds (e.g., DG 
= dog). 


Spells most words j 
IBce they sound 
(e.g.. bom a 
bottom). 

Reliet, primarily, on 
auditory memory. 


Changes from greater 
rdiance on auditory 
memory of letter sounds 
to greater reliance on 
visual memory of spelling 
patterns. 

Begins to t^ply rules, 
although results may not 
be coirecX (e.g-, rite, cote, 
boon). 


.^ye 

Althtaugh inconsicteocics 
still exist, student has 

• yrtMimilafed a large body 
of known words, 

• shows growing accuracy 
in SFI^yfog various 
Iwtguage rules, and 

• riiows greater control 
over spelling resources 
such as dictionaries. 
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Ncune 



8CIBNCB 



Igntai Unit: 


1. Five Senses: Observes Classifies Q Communicates 

2, Explains that ears enable us to hear, eyes to see, nose to smell, tongue to taste 


tmlir»tiiiBt iarmQ> 


1. Changes through the seasons: Observes Q| Reports Q Predicts Q 


The isaioni Ualt: 


2. Four Seasons: Describes Q Sequences Q| 


PBUilfllU 


1. Pet characteristics and needs: Observes Q Classifies Q Reports |J 




2. Inappropriate pets: Describes 




y means the student explored scientWc concepts thiuugh classroom oettetties. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



KEY 

S o SitUfcctory 
P ■ M*ldbtc {Vogren 
I «i Nee^ to IxqproTo 



CMltfr«ii, V«re anil Iroann Un 
lUarldt Vnitsrdag aatf Ttdag 

As they Uwestigate and. learn amd chOdren here and 
around the world, students wiU €Xf>lore shelter, doth- 
ing, language, school, picu^ Jbod and cd>Bbratk>na, 

I All About Mo 
Pilgrim Childien 

Each, teacher may choose Jrom among the JoUowing 
adtures/ countries, A check mark indicates those 
which were sturilcri this year, 

CliU<tion in Australia 
Oniriren in Japan 
Chiklion In Mexico 

Children in 



Underatands Ideas Studied 

Completes Actlvttles 

Takes Part In Discussion 

Is Developing Thinking and 
Study Skills 




ART, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



1 Fall 1 Winter! Sprtnfl 1 


Expresses feelings and ideas through art activities. 
ParUdpatea In singing and rhythmic activities. 
Participates In dramaUc activities. 

Participates In physical education activities. 



































YOUR CHILD WILL BE IN GRADE NEXT YEAR. 
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Self-evaluation is an important aspect in the development of a child. Your child has been 
given an opportunity to express feehngs, consider relationships with others, and to think about 
achievements. The responses are recorded exactly as stated by the child. 

My friends at school are 



I feel happy at school when 



Things I hke at school are 



My favorite story is 

What I'd like to learn about this year 



I'm good at 



COMMENTS FROM THE CONFERENCE: 
Child's strengths and abihties: 



Goals (Areas for growth): 



c 



Knows personal information: Address □ Telephone# O 
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First Grade Report to Parents 
1997-98 



NAME: ATTENDANCE: . Fall Winter Spring 

TEACHER: .. Half Days Absent 

SCHOOL: ^ Times Tardy 

Before reading this report, please read the informational letter attached 

LEARNING AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

We believe that these behaviors contribute to stu<lent leaining and are 
considered an integral part of oiir teaching. We do not expect lhat all children 
will demonstrate consistency at all times, but we do emphasize continual 
progress for the student in demonstrating the behavior on a regular basis. 

Your child's progress Is Indicated according to the KEY at the right. 



ksy 

S B Stdtflietoiy 
P B Mik»gPragien 
I B Needs to ln)|)rovc 



F)all 

Oemonstrates responsibility for own Uaminsi’ 


Winter 


Spring 


Foil 

Demonstrates self discipline, ' 


Wisiter 


Spring 


1 . Shows Interest and Is 
InuoHied In learhing. 


CD 


CD 


□□ 


6. Fdllouis rules. f 1 


CD 


CD 


2. Rttends to the task at hand. 


CD 


CD 


□ 


9. Demonstrates self control. , 1 I 


CD 


CD 


5. Completes tasks 
Independently. 

Responds to teacher^dlrected activities. 


CD 


CD 


iin 


IB. Uses time wisely. | | 

Interacts, positively with peers and adults,. 


CD 


CD 


4. listens aftentiuely. 


CD 


CD 


CD 


11. Respects the rights of j . 

others. , 


CD 


IZH 


5. Participates constnic- 
tiuBly In discussions. 


□ 


□ 




12. Works cooperatiuely lUlth | . . 
others. — 


CD 


CD 


6. Partlclpatesxenstruc- 
tluSly in actiuitlet. 


□ 


CZI 


□ 


13. interacts positiuely with 1 1 

others. . . 


CD 


CD 


7. FoIIowb directions. 


CD 


CD 


CD 


14. Soiues problems 1 I 


CD 


CD 



catTstnfeflueln. 



Fall 

Pttw forth tffort, 

15. eersauerei euen mhcn taskai f . I 
are dlfflciitt. 

16. miHInfl to take riilcs and Iry P I 

new things. , 

17. Chooses and accepts tasks I I 
that challenge abilities. 



Winter Sprfr^ 

CD □ 
a CD 

i, I -I , , .1 



The goal Is that all students will attain mastery of these first grade learning 
outcomes. Most students will not demonstrate achievement Until the end of the year. 
There are additional language arts and mathematics outcomes which are taught 
but not reported on this form, and of which mastery Is not expected at this time. 
Your child’s progress Is indicated according to the KEY at the right 



ml 



BE 




DEV 


B Devdopisg 


SE 


B Sooafe 


UnmifcBdhem: Does 






MATHEMATIC 6 

I. Counts to: 

IBB by ones. 

IBB hy tens. 

IBB by flues. 

ZB by twos. 



Fall . . Winter 

I BE ] DEV | SE | I BE ] DEy j SE | 



Spring 

■ fBEj DEV ] SE I 
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Name 



2. Counti backuitrdi from twenty (26). 



3. Rslatea counting, grouping, ond plate 
uelue concept! to the numeration 
tyctom. 

Demonstrates an understanding of the 
relationship of the model, digits, and 
numerical value. 



Fall 



1 BE 1 


DEV 






zr 







Winter 

i BE I DEV I SE I 




4 . 



Prouldec Instantaneous and correct oral 
responses for all numDer combinations 
for four (4), flue (5), ond sIm (G). 



Creates number stories connected to 
symbolic models for addition («) and 
subtraction (•>). 

Routinely tells stories with events matching 
the number sentence for addition and 
subtraction problems (c.g., 7+2=9 or 6-2^). 




6. Uses mathematical language and 

symbols for equality («) and Inequalities 
(> and <). 

Uses, with understanding, the symbols 
=(equal), > (greater than) and < (less than). 



,, , , ,, , 

I BE I DEV I SE I 



rrm 



Ein 





7. Demonstrates, applies, and euplalns 
strategies to solue problems. 

Asks questions, if necessary, to clarify 
information. Uses such strategies as drawing 
a picture, using a physical model, making an 
organized list or table, identifying and using 
a pattern. 



8. Counts coins for totals one dollar 
($1.68) or less. 




9. Uses and OKplalns a strategy 

(e.y., benchmarks) to ostlmate and 
then measures the lengtn of objocts. 

a. Uses a benchmark and makes an estimate 
within a reasonable range, using inches 
and centimeters. 



b. Uses inches and centimeters to correctly 
measure the length of an object. 



Ettimaie: 













Mcaiure; 
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Name 



It. Tells time to the nearest hour and 
nue-mlnuto Interoal. 



FaU 



IBEJ 


DEV 







□I 




IT 



Winter 



IBEt 


DEV 







□I 







Spring 



t BEL 


DEV 


: ISEJ 




zc 




□z 



1 1 . Sorts ant classifies sets of ohjests bt 
Iheir attrlbvtes, and enptalns greapiiis 
criteria. 



12. EKtends and etiplainf patterns. 



13a. Organizes data on a tally chart. 

In response to a question, gathers and 
organizes informafton into a tally chart. 



1 3b. Intarprets data aslny tally charts. 

Routinely answers a variety of descriptive, 
comparative, and interpretive questions 
about data displayed in tally charts. 



14. Dascrlbes, models, and classifies the 
pohiyons squares, triangles, and 
rectangles. 

Knows Che characteristics of each shape. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Name 

NOTE: i. These chans document the devetopmentai stages of reading, writing, and spelling from kindergarten throttgh second grade. 

2. The double-lined box indicates The l^el at which most first grade studerUS will be by the end of the school year. 

S. The dotted tines are dated to show what the student’s trading is like most of the time, at this point in the school year In 
reality, most students will display behaviors in more than One category. 



Reading 



PRfiHSIBROBKr 


-EMHSbGByr 


D6vhx)i^ 


. . J8ECHMQNCL . 


EXPAKtWO 


• knows b(^ to bold 
book, ttim pages to 
proceed throagb a 
sto^ from hont to 
back. 

• Distinguishes between 
letters, wo^s, and 
auiherids. 

• H&s sufficient 
vocabulary to discuss 
everyday experiences, 
events, and objects. 

• Listens tO; responds 
to, at^ discusses 
stories. 

• Shows Intmst in 
eoviroDinentsi print. 

• Chooses books and 

bai favoritei, 


• Tblls stories with 
characters and ih^or 
events. 

• Ttells about 
informational books 
read to them. 

• Rhymes and plays with 
words. 

• Reads some names and 
words. 

• Recognizes most letters 
of the alphabet 

• Participates in reading 
familiar books. 

• Memorizes pattern 
books and faiziiUar 
books. 

• Remains interested in 

sclfH?bPSen books. 


• ReliM Oh print aiid 
illusirations to 
consthict meaning of 
story, 

- Reads books with word 
patterns. 

• knows an ibereasing 
number of words by 
sight. 

• Identifies all upper and 
lower c^ letters. 

• Knows most letter 
sounds. 

• Indepchdently chooses 
bob^ s/he likes to 
look at and read. 


• Iiidepeodeiidy reads and 
comprehends begin' 
ning readq: bodlU. 

• Self 'Corrects reading 
errors that affect 
meahing. 

• Reads fluently. 

• Retells a story read to 
student, including 
major elements and 
events In the correct 
order. 

• Uses a variety of 
strategies to construct 
meaning from a text. 

• Remains interested in a 
self’ChpSeh book for a 
reasonable amount of 

^ 


• Independently reads and 
comprehends picture 
books md short chapter 
books. 

• Gives and supports per- 
sonhl responses to sto- 
ries read indej^ndently. 

• Reronstnicts and 
interprets ihfonnation 
from a book read 
independently. 

• Indepehdently uses a 
variety of strategies to 
construct meaning from 
print. 

• Chooses appropriately 
challenging books for 
extended perkxls of 
tiloHt telMllnt. ■ 



^ --r -r ► 



Reads books such as: Fall 


Wihier 


Spriity 









Writing 



pRE-EMaRoarr 





Dbvbumnq ■ 




■ 


• Uses materials to 
represent ideas (e.g., 
P^nt, crayons, 
pencil). 

• Tells story about own 
“writing.” 


• ‘*Wiites” for a vaHcty of 
purposes (e.g., lists, 
labels, stories). 

• Knows purpose of 
writing is to convey a 
mess^e. 

• ^tnetiines copies words 
needed for work or play 
activities. 

• writes first and last 
names. 

• Comfortably uses a forai 
of temnorarv SDeliiDB. 


• Reads own vwiting. 

• Writes from left to 
right, top to bottom. 

• Uses spaces between 
words. 

• Writes phrases. 


• Chooses own topics to 
write about. 

• Writo original stories 
with sevei^ related 
thoughts. 

• Responds with relevant 
comments about the 
content of ahodier 
author’s work. 

• Experiments with capi- 
tals and punctuation. 

■ Uses spelling that can 
be read bv ^tn. 


• Rereads and thinks 
about oWn wrltlhg and 
makes some changes or 
additions. 

■ Uses and (aoofreads for 
conventions (e.g., 
capitalization, 
punctuation, and 
standard spelling). 

• Composes sequenced 
pieces of writing 
conuining a begin- 

ning, middle, and end. 



Spring 



PXE-PHQIilEtlC . 


. . SEMl-PmNECIC 1 . .. PudNEHC . . . ■ . 


TftANSnx)^ 


CONVENTIONAL 


Pre-Dhoitedc jSn«lUn« 


Semi-phonetic Soellina 


Bhohetic SbeUlhs 


'transitional SoelHng Stage 


Conventional Soellliia 


Stage 

Writing reflcctB a pre- 
coomiuaicatlve fonn 
of spelling: 

• drawing, 

• scribble writing, 

• letrers strung 
together randomly. 


Stage 

Begins to aj^iy what they 
know about letter 
sounds to their writing. 

Represents words with 
beginning and/or 
endmg sounds (e.g., DG 
^dog). 


Stage 

Spells most words 
like they sound 
(e.g.-, botm s 
bottom). 

Relies, prlmaiily, on 
auditory memory. 


Changes from greater 
reliance on auditory 
memory of letter sounds 
to greater reliance oh 
visual memory of spelling 
patterns. 

Begins to apply rules, 
fdthough 'results may not 
be collect (e.g,, rite, cote, 
boan). 


^tage 

Although inconsistencies 
still exist, student has 

• accumulated a large body 
of known woids, 

■ shows growing accuracy 
in applying various 
language rules, and 

• shows ^Bter control 
over spelling resoufees 
such as dictionaries. ■ 
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Name 



8CIBNCB 



Observes Sequences Qj Records Q 

Describes Q Measures Q Classifies 

Observes Q Predicts Q Describes Q 



BimaaU: Insscta. flih. 
birds, mammals 

iun and Inaca 



1 . Animal Ufe cycles; 

2. Animal body parts: 

3. Animal needs: 



1 . Sun as source of light and heat: Observes Q Eaqxrlments 

2. Shadows: Makes Q Explains Qj 

3. Reasons for day and nl^t Observes Q 



Records Q 



y means the student exfUored sctenflfic concepts throi^h ctassroom actLoWes. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



KEY 

s « SMueictonr 

f « MSdogarocMM 
1 B Needi fo ImpiDvc 



FamlUei, Mere and Rround the 
Ulsrld, Vestarday and Today 

As tfiey trweetioo^ fmd team about famiHes here and 
around the world, students wUleigrlore geography, 
rotes amoT^Jamdy member s , how people learn Jhom 
famBy members, recreation and games that/cunUles 
eryoy together and/amity tnadtoons and celebrations, 

I I All About Families 
I Rnotitf Families 

Each teacf^ neiy choose Jrom among theJbUowtig 
cultures /counbies. A check mark Indicates those 
udilch Loere studied this year. 

Families in China 
Familiet in Guatem^a 
Fanultcs in Kenya 

Families in 



Understands Ideas Studied 

Completes Activities 

Takes Part In Discussion 

Is Developing Thinking and 
Stucfy S kills 




YOUR CHILD WILL BE IN GRADE NEXT YEAR. 
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Second Grade Report to Parents 
1997-98 



NAME; ATTENDANCE: FaU Winter Sprtng 

TEACHER; Half Days ^sent 

SCHOOL: Times Tardy 



Before reading this report, please read the informational letter attached. 

LEARNING AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

We believe that these behaviors contribute to student learning and are 
considered an Integral part of our teaching. We do not expect that all children 
will demonstrate consistency at all times, but we do emphaslxe continual 
progress for the student in demonstrating the behavior on a regular basis. 

Your child's progress is Indicated according to the KEY at the right 



fVzU 


Winter 


spring 


FaU 


Winter 


Spring 


Demonstrates responsibUity foroMm leartung, 

1. Shows Interest and is I 1 




□ 


Demonstrates self-discipUne. ___ 

8. Follows rules. 1 1 


CD 


CD 


Inoolued la learning. 

2. attends to the task at hand. 1 1 


□ 


1 1 


9. DeflMMWtrates self control. 1 ] 


CD 


CD 


3. Conpletes tasks 1 i 


[~~~l 


□ 


IB. Uses time iMsely. 1 1 


1 1 


CD 


Indopeodantly. 

Responds to teacher-directed activities. _ 

4. Listens attentluelg. 1 1 


CD 


□ 


Interacts positively with peers and adults. 

1 1 . Bespects the rights of 1 1 


CD 


CD 


5. Paniclpatos conslruc- 1 1 




CD 


others. j— , 

12. (Bortes cooperatiuely with 1 1 


CD 


CD 


tluelg in discussloat. 

6, Partlclpotos construe-. | | 


□ 


1 — 1 


others. 

13. Interacts positliMlg with | | 


CD 


CD 


tlvely In ecUoltles, 

7. Follows fUnectians. | | 




CD 


others. ^ 

14. Solves probteffls | | 


CD 


CD 



constructlvelu 




Foil 

Puts forth effort. 


Winter 


Spring 


IS. Perseveres even wten tasks 1 1 

are^fficuM. _ 


CD 


CD 


16. UNIHftg to take risks and try I I 

•new things. 


IZD 


CD 


17. Ctiooses and .accepts tasks 1 1 

that chaltenge ahttHtet. 


CD 


CD 



KEY 

S ■ Siii f ao tor y 
P - Rrogreii 

I a Needs to IniprovB 



The goal is that all students will attain mast^ of these second grade learning 
outcomes. Most students will not dememstrate achievement until the end of the year. 
There are additional language arts and mathematics outcomes which are tau^t 
but not reported on this form, and of which mastery is not expected at this time. 
Yotir child's progress is indicated according to the KEY at the right. 



KBY 

DEV a DeMk^iog 
SE “ Seoue 
UocudEBd benE Doca 



MATHEMATICS 



Fail 

\ BE I DEV i SE I 



Winter 

I BE I DEV 1 



Spring 

1 BE I DEV i SE I 



I, 



DsfnomlnitBS and aaplalnt place aahie 
of tiPo-dlQlt numPert using concrete 
models. 

Demonstrates an understanding of the 
relationship of a model, digits, and the 
numerical value. 




TTI J& 




N 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Name Fall Winter 

I BE I DEV I SE [ I BE | DEV \ SE [ 



2. ProuJtfas instantaneoui and correct 
reipaniat for all number combinations 
throufib ten. 

Example for six: When shown one of the 
addends (e.g„ four), automatically names the 
other (two). 



3. Demonstratet, applies, and enplalns 

a uariety of strategies to solve a variety 
of problems. 

Asks questions, if necessary, to clarify 
information. Uses such strategies as drawing 
a pktuie, using a physical model, making an 
organized list or table, identifying and using 
a pattern. 



4. 



5 . 



Uses and enplalns mental solution 
strategies. 

Uses and explains the process used to 
mentally compute the answer for such 
problems as 3+8, 16-8, 47+25, 

Ulrltes and enplalns number models for 
atorlos. 

Provides number models for a variety of 
addition and subtraction story problems. 



im 



Sprin/( 



|be| 


DEV 1 SE 1 




□ 


C 




□ 


□ 




I 


L 




□ 


L 




6. tomonstrates and eaplalni a^dltioji of 
tivo-diglt numbars. Including regrouping, 
using drauilnga or concrete objects. 

1 . Solution strategy 

2. Model 

3. Cuplanotlon 

Performs a written procedure, builds a model 
of the problem, and explains the relationship 
between the two. 



7. 



P. 



Oemonstratos and euplalns lub traction 
of two-digit numbers* Including regrouping, 
using drawings er concrete objects. 



1. Solution strategy 

2. Modal 

5. Euplaaatlon 

Perfcffins a written procedure, builds a model 
of the problem, and explains the relationship 
between the twa 

Uses a uariety of coin combinations 
to creato a given amount. 

Works comfortably with pennies, nickels, 
dimes, and quarters. 



Uces estimatJans iouolaitog 
measujremant: linear measurement. 

Makes estimates within a reasonable range 
and explains the use of strategies (e.g., 
benchmarks) when detennining estimates. 
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Nome Fall Winter Spring 

I BE y DEV I SB I f BE j DEV i SB | | BE j DBV | Sfi | 



le. Uses and oMplalni a standard Mnit of 
meaiuremont foriangth to nearest 
unit. 



1 1 . Determinas and states the rule for a 
pallarn. 



12a. Constructs bar graphs. 

Generates a question which leads to 
collecting and organizing information. 






1 2b. Reads and Interprets data. 

Routinely describes, compares, and 
interprets information displayed on tally 
charts or graphs. 
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Name, 



NOTE: 



1. These charts document the developmental stages of reading, writing, and spelling pom kindergarten through second grade. 

2. The double-lined box indicates the level at which most second grade students will be by the end of the school year. 

3. The dotted lines are dated to show what the student's reading is like most of the time, at this point in the school year. In 
reality, most students will display behaviors in more than one category. 



Reading 







Beginning H Expanebng 


BgnxgwQ 


• Tells stories with 
characters and major 
events. 

• Tolls about 
informational books 
read to them. 

• Rhymes and plays 
with words. 

• Reads some names 
and words- 

• Recognizes most let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

• Participates in read- 
ing familiar books. 

• Memorizes oattem 
books and familiar 
books. 

• Remains Interested in 
seif-chosen books,. 


• Relies on print and 
illustrations to 
construct meaning of 
story. 

• Reads books with word 
patterns. 

• knows an increasing 
number of wcxds by 
sight. 

• Identifies all upper and 
lower case letters. 

• Knows most letter 
sounds. 

• Independently chooses 
books s/he likes to 
look at and read. 


• Independently reads 
and comprehends be- 
ginning reader books. 

. • Self-corrects reading 
errors that affect 
meaning. 

• Reads fluently. 

• Retells a story read to 
student, including ma- 
jor elements and 
events in the correct 
order. 

• Uses a variety of 
strategies to construct 
meaning flom a text. 

• Remains interested in a 
self -chosen book for a 
reasonable amount of 

liaiL - - 


• Indqwndently reads and 
comprehends picture 
books and short chapter 
books. 

• Gives and suj^its per- 
sonal responses to sto- 
ries read independently. 

• Reconstructs and inter- 
prets information fiom 
a book read 
independently. 

• Inde^ndently uses a 
variety of strategies to 
construct meaning from 
print. 

• Chooses appropriately 
challenging books for 
extended periods of 

silent reading. 


• Indepcndeotly reads and 
comprehends grade- 
appropriate literature and 
informational material. 

• Analyzes key litcraiy 
elements of a story. 

• Adjusts reading for different 
purposes. 

• uses strategies for dealing 
wiUi obstacLei to 
understanding. 

• Identifles tbe unique 
characteristics of a variety 
of genre. 

• Participates is discussions 
of literature and 
informational articles. 

• Is committed to investing 
time and energy in reading. 



Reads hooks sm 


rh as: £aU 


winter 


Spring 




WHUng 


EMBROEhTT 




Dbvelowg 


bboinnino 


Expanisnq 


bmpoino 



• “Write*’' for a varic 
tv of purpose* (o.g.i 
lists, labels, 
stories). 

• Know* purpose of j 
writing is to convey 
a message. 

• Sometimes copies 
words needed for 
work or play 
activities. 

• Writes first and last 
names. 

• Comfortably uses a 
form of temporary 

U2£lliil& 





• Reads own writing. 

• Writes from left to 
right, top to bottom. 

• Uses spaces between 
words. 

• Writes phrases. 

• Comfortably uses a 
form of temporary 
spelling. 



• Chooses own lopici to 
write about. 

• Writes original stories 
with several related 
thoughts. 

• Responds with 
relevant coounents 
about the content of 
another author's work. 

• Bsperiments with csp> 
itali and puncUiatioo. 

• Uses spelitng that can 
be read by others. 



Rereads and thinks 
about own writing and 
makes some changes or 
additions. 

Uses and proofoeads for 
conventions (e.g., 
capitalization, 
punctuation, and 
standard spelling). 
Composes sequeni^ 
pieces of writing 
containing a begin- 
ning, middle, and end. 



Considers audience, purpose 
and task when writing. 
Monitors piece for meaning 
and logical organization. 
Uses conventions. 

Uses all five stages of the 
wrltiDg process. 

Shares writing with others, 
discusses insights, accepts 
advice and gives 
suggestions to others. 

Uses a variety of writing 
forms. 

Sees self as a writer. 



SpeUing 



PRB-PHONEnC 


SEMI-PHONBnC 


PHONKHC I TRANSmONAL 1 


OasvEtmosAL 


Pfii-nhrm«tlr Snellinff 


Semi'phnnetic Spel|ii^| 


Pbanetic RoBllinff 




Conventional Spelling 


Staye 

Wridog reflects a pre- 
communicative form 
of spelling; 

• drawing, 

• scribble writing, 

• letters strung 
together randomly. 


Stage 

Begins to apply what they 
know about letter 
sounds to their writing. 

Represents words with 
beginning and/or 
ending sounds (e.g., DG 
--dog). 


Stage 

Spells most words 
like they sound 
(e.g.. botm w 
bottom). 

Relies, primarily, on 
auditory memory. 


Changes from greater 
reliance on auditory 
memory of letter sounds 
to greater reliance on 
visual memory of spelling 
patterns. 

Begins to apply rules, 
although results may not 
be correct (e.g., rite, cote, 
boon). 


SULgh 

Although inconsistencies 
sdU exist, student has 

* aocumulaied a large body 

of known words, 

* shows growing accuracy 
in applying various 
Language rules, and 

* shows greater control 
over spelling resources 
such as dictionaries. 






o 

ERIC 
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Plant! 


1 . Plants: Observes Qrows MeasureB Records 

2. Hant parts and use: Observes Classifies 

3. Plant needs: Observes Investigates Q Records 

4. Recognizes plant communities and life cycles: Records 


Inund 


1. Investigates vibrations of a variety of objects 

2. Experiments with pitch and volume 

3. Ejqilalns relationship between volume and noise pollution 


DlMiSUfl 


1. Classifies dinosaurs by characteristics 1^ 

2. Investigates fossils 

3. Matches fossil clues to dinosaur characteristics 




/ means the student explored sclent(/2c concepts through dassrooai activities* 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



KBY 

5 s Sidificiofy 
P a Mtidog Profieu 
1 a Needs (o Improve 





Topics Studied 


1 


1 PbU 1 Wlnter|5ipr(rv| 






Doing and Deciding 








Things, Places, People 


Understands Ideas Studied 














Needs and Warns 
















Belonging to Groups 


Completes Activities 














Alike and DifTetent 
















Being Yourself in Groups 


Takes Part in Discussion 














Making Changes 
















Map and Globe Skilli 


Is Developing Thinking and 
















Study Skills 














Alternative Program for 






Combination-Grade Class 





YOUR CHILD WILL BE IN GRADE NEXT YEAR 
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APPENDIX F 



READING DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM END-OF-GRADE LEVEL 

BOOKLISTS 
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APPENDIX G 



HOLLIE’S PROFILE (MS. CARTER’S MARKING) 
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1. Report Card: 

Reading: 

Beginning (1st grade level) 
11/97 3/98 

"Frog & Toad Together" 



Writing: 

Developing 

10/97 

Beginning (1st grade level) 

3/98 

Spelling 

Phonetic (1st grade level) 

10/97 

Transitional 

3/98 

2. Reading Development Continuum: 

DEVELOPING 

COMPREHENSION 

2/97- Makes predictions based on pictures and title. 

5/97- Relies on print and illustrations to construct meaning (1.7) 

WORD IDENTIFICATION 

2/97- Reads books with word patterns. 

2/97- Tracks words: has one-to-one correspondence. 

2/97- Begins to build a sight word vocabulary to draw upon, with 
authomaticity, when reading. 

2/97- Identifies upper and lower case letters (1.5) 

2/97- knows most letter sounds in reading and writing contexts. 

ATTITUDE 

2/97- Sees self as a reader 

2/97- Independently chooses books s/he likes to read and/or look at (I. I) 
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BEGINNING 

COMPREHENSION 

5/97- Independently read and comprehends beginning-reader books (1.6). 
11/97- Self-corrects miscues that affect meaning (1.7) (2.1) 

11/97- Reads with freedom from word identification problems, with 
smoothness, and with attention to end-of-sentence punctuation (fluency) 
(1.4) (2.1). 

( )- Reconstructs stories to reflect sequence and story elements of 
stories read to them (setting, characters, problem, and resolution) (1.2) 

WORK IDENTIFICATION 

11/97- Relies on print more than on illustrations. 

5/97- Uses pictures clues (1.7). 

( )- Uses sentence structure clues (1.7). 

11/97- Uses context clues (1.7). 

11/97- Uses phonetic clues (1.7) 

11/97- Uses an increasing sight word vocabulary (1.7) 

ATTITUDE 

1 1/97- Maintains interest in chosen books for a reasonable amount of 
time (at least 15 minutes) (1.1). 

3. Writing Development Continuum: 

DEVELOPING 



PROCESS 

11/97- Begins to read own writing 
1 1/97- Writing is from left-right, top-bottom. 

11/97- Begins to use spacing between words. 

11/97- May interchange upper and lower case letters. 

PRODUCT 

11/97- Begins to write moun-verb phrase. 
ATTITUDE 

11/97- Takes risks with writing. 
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BEGINNING 



PROCESS 

11/97- Chooses topics to write about (1.8). 

3/98- Uses some pre-writing strategies (1.8). 

3/98- Composes a first draft with two or more connected thoughts on a topic (1.9) (1.11). 
3/98- Reads own writing several days later with consistency of meaning (1.9). 

3/98- Responds with positive comments to the content of another author’s work (1.10). 
3/98- Begins to revise by adding on. 

1 1/97- Experiments with capitals and punctuation. 

( )- Forms letters legibly. 

11/97- Begins to use upper and lower case letters conventionally. 

( )- Makes at least on revision while composing a draft at the computer. 

PRODUCT 

3/98- Writes pieces using spellings that others can read (1.11). 

EXPANDING 



PROCESS 

( )- Uses some pre-writing strategies independently (at least one of 
which involves writing) (2.5) 

( )- Begins to consider audience. 

3/98- Writes fluently: 

spelling and mechanics do not interfere with the flow of transferring 
thoughts to paper (2.6) 

( )- Listens to peers’ writing and offers feedback (positive comments 
and requests for additional information) (2.7). 

( )- Revises by adding description and detail (2.8a/b) 

3/98- Proofreads for conventions (e.g., capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling) using proofreading strategies (2.9). 

( )- Forms letters with ease. 

( )- Makes at least one revision and one editing change while composing 
a draft at the computer. 

PRODUCT 

( )- Composes personal narratives or imaginative stories with beginning, 
middle and end, using complete thoughts (2.10). 
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Date: November 1, 1999 

To: Ms. (last name) 

From: Ashley Lanting 

(my telephone number) 
(my e-mail address) 
(my address) 

Re: Draft Review 



Dear Ms. (last name), 

Thank you for helping me with my research at (name) School. Would you please 
comment on the draft of my study where you and/or your words are featured? Please 
review the material for accuracy. You are encouraged to provide alternative language or 
interpretation. Thank you very much. 

Your pseudonym in this draft is Ms. Ford. A list of your students’ actual names and 
pseudonyms is as follows: 

(actual names) (Pseudonyms) 

Kristin 

Ellen 

Hillary 

Joy 

Jesse 

Kim 

Lisa 

Tracy 

Oliver 

Troy 

If it is possible I would like to meet with you regarding your feedback by the end of 
November. Thanks again. 
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VITA 

ASHLEY LANTING 



Formative Evaluation Research Associates (FERA) 
1810 Cooley Ave. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48103 



EDUCATION 

A. M in Educational Psychology, University of Illinois, Champaign, IL, May 1994. 

B. B.A. in Business/Intemational Trade, Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan, 

June 1984. 

Well-versed in quantitative and qualitative data analysis software, such as SPSS, 
SAS, JMP, MINTTAB, TI-86, and QRS NUD*IST. 

PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Research Assistant, Formative Evaluation Research Associates, 1999 to present. 
Evaluating the “Wrap-Around” Process, a community health program for at-risk 
youth in Lenawee County, Michigan. 

Substitute Teacher, Lenawee Intermediate School District, 1998 to present. 
Teaching K-12 all subjects in Adrian Public Schools. 

Adjunct Faculty, Department of Mathematics and Engineering Sciences, Jackson 
Community College, 1996 to present. Course titles: Introduction Probability and 
Statistics, Plane Trigonometry, Intermediate Algebra, Business Math, and 
Beginning Algebra. 

Research Assistant, Research Opportunities Office, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, 1995 - 1996. Identified funding resources for 
College of Education faculty. Co-authored Internet web pages for the Bureau of 
Educational Research. Assisted preparation of grant applications and proposals. 

Research Assistant to Professor Georgia Garcia, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Illinois, 1994-1995. Collected observational and visual 
data in a multilingual preschool program. Interfaced with Professor Garcia to 
discuss, review and analyze data. 
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SCHOLORLY PRESENTATION 



Lanting, Ashley (1996). Home language maintenance and second language 
acquisition . Paper presented at the annual conference of the Second 
Language Research Form, Tucson, AZ. 

INVITED PRESENTATIONS 

Lanting, Ashley (1998). Information teachers gained from a district-wide K-2 
performance assessment program and their use of the information . Invited 
presentation. Northeastern Educational Research Association, NY. 

T, anting, Ashley (2000). An Empirical Study of a District Wide K-2 Performance 
Assessment: Teacher Practices. Information Gained, and Use of Assessment 
Results . Invited presentation. Consortium of Research on Educational 
Accountability and Teacher Evaluation, San Jose, CA. 

AWARDS 

Thesis/Project Support Grant, Fall 1994. 

Out-standing ESL Curriculum Design - Curriculum was transferred to University 
electronic database for the use of ESL teachers. 

Academic Award, 1981. 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATION 

Michigan Educational Research Association 
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